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MEETINGS 

OF THE SESSION 1934-35 


The inaugural Meeting of the Session took 
place on November 6th, 1934, when Mr. A. A. 
Blakeway read a paper on ' Commerce and 
Colonisation.’ In this communication Mr. Blake- 
way argued that the conventional estimate of 
the character of Greek Colonisation {e.g. Gw>mn, 
JHS xxxviii, p. 88 ff.) failed to explain how the 
Greeks acquired their knowiedge of w^estern lands 
suitable for colonisation. It also neglected the 
archaeological evidence which shews that Greek 
commerce preceded Greek colonisation in the 
West. Greek pottery, and local imitations of 
Greek pottery, of a date earlier than the founda- 
tion of Syracuse had been found on the follow- 
ing sites in Italy, Sicily and France from Apulia 
to Marseilles : — 


Coppa Nevigata 

\^ulci 

Taranto 

Chiusi 

Locri 

Terni 

Syracuse 

Bisenzio 

Gela 

\"etralla 

Lentini 

Leprignano 

Tremenzano 

Veii 

CasteUuccio 

Falerii 

Taormina 

Tarquinia 

Paterno 

Cerveteri 

Girgenti 

Marseilles 

Ossini 

Hyeres 

Finocchito 

Cumae. 


This archaeological evidence shew^ed (i) That 
Greek trade preceded Greek colonisation. 
(2) That this trade dealt in the products of a 
number of Greek states without the product of 
any one state dominating the market. (This 
\dew' w^as perhaps reflected in the archaeological 
and literary evidence for the character of Cumae 
in the period r. 775 to c. 700 b.c.) During the 
first wave of western colonisation (r. 735 
c. 690 B.c.) the w'hole character of Greek 
w'estern trade w'as radically changed. From 
c, 690 to c, 600 B.c. Corinthian pottery is far 
more plentiful than any other imported Greek 
fabric on every w’^estern site, Greek and Bar- 
barian: and most of the other contemporary^ 
Greek fabrics w'ere conspicuous by their absence. 
(This Corinthian predominance was also re- 


flected in the local potte^>^) It w'as suggested 
that the fact that this change in the character of 
Greek trade with the West occurs in the period 
r. 735 to r. 690 B.c. indicated that colonisation 
was influenced by motives at least in part com- 
mercial; and this suggestion was supported by 
the literary evidence for competition in the 
occupation of colonial sites. 

The paper, which w^as very fully illustrated 
by slides, has since been published in the thirty- 
third volume of the Annual of the British School 
at Athens. 

The second General Meeting of the Society 2 
W'as held on February 5th, 1935, when Professor 
J. L. My res, ^Tce-president, read a paper on 
‘ The Alythical Element in History'.’ Professor 
Myres took as his starting-point the criticism 
by Thucydides of his predecessors for w'riting 
^ mythlike ’ history'. There were, he observed, tw'o 
interpretations of this. Did Thucydides mean 
that w'hat they wTOte resembled the current 
folk tales about gods and heroes, or did the 
history' of the Greek w'ord for myth throw' other 
light on his meaning ? In Homer, ‘ mythos ’ 
W'as the common w’ord for discourse, the word 
' logos,' w'hich in classical Greek replaced it, 
being used only for trivial chatter. Early Ionian 
philosophers used ' mythos ’ to denote their 
account or explanation of the universe, and in 
fifth-century w'riters the word still stood for any 
serious attempt to present a speaker’s views, or 
to elicit them in discussion. The ‘ myths ’ 
W'hich concluded some Platonic dialogues w'ere 
offered as such enunciation of a belief, in how'- 
ever allegorical a form. Aristotle in the Poetics. 
discussing the elements of the tragedian's art, 
described ‘ mythos ’ as the ‘ putting together of 
the actions,’ as the ‘ greatest ’ of those elements, 
and as the ' imitation of the action ’ of the 
characters in the play. It w'as suggested that 
this use of ‘ mythos ’ came dow'n in green-room 
slang from the earlier days of Attic drama, 
when it meant the verbal account or * scenario ' 
which accompanied the ritual or pageantry 
which W'as in the literal sense the ‘ action ’ of 
the ceremony : and extant Greek plays shew'ed 
how' much depended on the dramatists’ selection 
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and arrangement of incidents which formed part 
of a traditional storv*. so as to convey moral or 
political views to the audience. In this sense, it 
was suggested, Herodotus was described by 
Aristotle as the ‘ myth-teller/ and Thucydides 
accused his predecessors of arranging historical 
facts so as to lead their audience to desired 
conclusions. Illustrations were accordingly 
given * of this ‘ putting together of the actions ’ 
by Herodotus, in accordance with an artistic 
technique, so as to lead to conclusions ; it was 
suggested that in spite of his objection to the 
' myth-like ’ handling of histors^ Thucydides 
himself had selected and arranged his incidents 
in accordance with a similar technique ; and 
the question was asked, whether it is, in fact, 
possible to write history* w'ithout such deliberate 
selection and arrangement of incidents, from 
the historical standpoint of each writer. 

3 The third General Meeting w^as held on 
May yth, w*hen Mr. H. T. Wade-Gery read a 
paper on ‘ The Athenian Empire.’ 

4 The Annual Meeting of the Society w*as held 
on Tuesday, June 25th, 1935, the President, 
Professor R. M. Daw^kins, occupying the chair. 
The results of the elections and re-elections of 
officers and members of the Council and 
obituary* notices of those w*hom the Society has 
lost during the year have already been printed 
and circulated in the Councifs Annual Report. 

A resolution, by which the fee for those com- 
pounding their subscription after reaching the 
age of fifty w*as fixed at ten guineas, was moved 
by Mr. A. \V. Gomme, seconded by Mr. H. M. 
Last and carried unanimously. 

After other formal business the outgoing 
President, Professor R. M. Daw*kins, gave a 
short address, based on several recent visits, on 
the libraiies preserved in the twenty Greek 
monasteries on the slopes of Mount Athos. 
That the earliest monastery* w*ent back only to 
the tenth century precluded the probability of 
anything extremely ancient, anything of the 
same character as the Sinai Codex, being pie- 
ser\ed on Athos. But with this limitation, the 
libraries w*ere immensely rich; especially in 

* The accompanying diagram serves to illustrate 
the schematic way in which Herodotus built up the 
story of Peisistratus (Herod, i, 59-64). 



liturgical and religious books, in musical manu- 
scripts and in the lives of saints. Recent study 
of the musical manuscripts had opened up a 
fresh chapter in the history* of music ; the 
systematic search through the unpublished lives 
of mediaeval saints w'ould yield much fresh 
material for the study of private life in the 
Byzantine age. 

The libraries w*ere now admirably preserved, 
and guarded with the greatest care against the 
tw*o main dangers w*hich have ahvays beset 
them: illegal sales to travellers and the danger 
of hre. Their contents w*ere now* accessible 
through the liber ali tv* of the monks and the 
existence of the complete and detailed catalogues 
made in the first instance by the late Professor 
Lambros of Athens and later by some of the 
monks themselves, Athos w^as not to become a 
centre for the tourist, but recognised scholars 
received the cordial support of the Greek 
government, under w*hose control Athos now* 
w*as, and in the monasteries enjoyed the un- 
grudging hospitality of the monks. 

Sir Arthur Evans expressed the thanks of the 
Society both for his address and for the services 
\vhich he had rendered to the Society during 
his three years’ tenure of office as President. 
After a brief acknow*ledgment by Prof. Daw'kins 
the proceedings terminated. 

On July 4th, through the courtesy of the 5 
Eg\*pt Exploration Society, a special joint meet- 
ing ^vas arranged in the rooms of the Royal 
Society to hear a lecture by Dr. Gilbert Bagnani 
on * The Royal Italian Mission’s Excavations 
at Tebtunis.’ 

The latest campaign had been devoted to 
further clearance of the Greco-Roman city and 
had been rew*arded with the greatest quantitv 
of papyri discovered in Egypt during the past 
decade. In the course of the previous cam- 
paign, which had revealed the temple of the 
crocodile-god Seknebtunis and a Coptic church 
with lemarkable fi'escoes, there had been found 
on the line of the Processional Way, some 200 
mcires north of the Temple, the remains of a 
Roman pavilion standing in an enclosure. 

On either side of the Processional Wav in the 
southern part of this enclosure w*ere discovered two 
colossal couchant lions on raised pedestals, w*hich 
must have had an important connexion with 
the procession of the Sacred Crocodile. On 
the w*estern side of the enclosure a semicircular 
flight of steps led up to a series of deljmete) uu 
banqueting-rooms for the priests and social 
dubs, w*hich had already been noticed as a 
characteristic feature of the Processional ^Vay. 

To the north of the enclosure it was found that 
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the Processional Way made a right-angled turn 
to the west, still being flanked on the north by 
deipneteria. At the corner opposite the pavilion 
was a gateway beyond which the pavement 
could not be traced and which seemed to have 
merely given access to the city from the north. 

To the west of the line of deipneteria flanking 
the main part of the Processional Way had 
been found a typical unpaved street, also run- 
ning north and south. Along the western side 
of this were located two insulae^ of which one 
was only partly explored, revealing shops similar 
in plan to the thermopolia at Ostia and Pompeii 
and containing loaves of bread and jars of 
preserved fish, while the other, completely 
excavated, had yielded the rich finds of papyri. 
Here an unusually constructed building, having 
wooden beams inserted in the walls and the 
southern and eastern sides reinforced with 
pilasters of squared stone, had been positively 
identified as the grapheion or Record Office of 
Tebrunis and its dependent village Kerkesoucha 
Orous, from which documents dating back to 


the time of Claudius had already been dis- 
covered. But it was in the cellar of the adjoin- 
ing dwelling-house, which had no direct com- 
munication with the grapheion, that the greatest 
quantity of papyri were found, and these owed 
their preservation to the layer of rubbish above 
them. They were being examined by Prof. 
\^ogliano, whose task would be a lengthy one 
but it could be stated at once that they consisted 
of juridical and administrative documents of the 
period from the reign of Hadrian to that of 
Commodus. Another house wasfound to rest upon 
earlier Ptolemaic foundations, shewing for the 
first time that the level of the Ptolemaic era 
was 2 ft. below that of the Processional Way. 
The remainder of the insula contained houses, 
magazines, a public granary* and a farmhouse 
with two cattle stalls, the manure-heaps outside 
which had preserved a good many papyri. 

The Librarian, who occupied the chair, 
expressed the thanks of the Hellenic Society to 
the Egypt Exploration Society for their hospitality 
and to Dr. Bagnani for his memorable lecture. 
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Zbc Society for tbe promotion of IRoman Studies. 

50, Bedford Square, London, W.C. i 

President: HUOH LAST, Fellow of St. Jr.hna College. Oxford. 

^ I ’HE subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
A are the history, archaeology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about 700 a.d. In particular, so far as its 
resources permit, and so far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation by devoting space in its 
Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archaeology. 

In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Society maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collec- 
tion of lantern-slides and photographs. Members are entitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post. Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square. 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. i, and one evening meeting is arranged 
for the discussion of a subject useful to teachers of Roman history. 
Notices of these are sent to all members. 

The Journal of Roman Studies, which is open to the contributions of both 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in half-yearly parts, 
and is sent post free to all members. 

The Annual Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others. Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of los. 6d. 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


^be Classical Hssoclation. 


The objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and maintain 
the well-being of classical studies, and in particular {a) to impress upon public opinion 
the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national scheme of education ; {b) 
to improve the practice of classical teaching ; (r) to encourage investigation and call 
att^tion to new disco\ cries ; [d] to create opportunities for intercourse among lovers of 
claffiical learning. 

Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual sub«. 
scription is 5s. (life composition, ,{^3 15s.). and there is an entrance fee of 5s , from 
which members of Local Branches, Libraries and Corporate Bodies are exempt. 
Members receive a copy of the annual Proceedings of the Association and, on a payment 
of 2/6, of The TeaPs Work in Classical Studies (both post free.) They may also obtain the 
Classical Review and Classical Quarterly at reduced prices, though the reduction cannot 
be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before January 31st in each year. Greece 
and Rome may be obtained for an annual subscription of 7s. 6d. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to the Assistant Treasurer, 
Classical Association, c/o The Triangle Offices, 61 South Molton Street, W.i. 
Inquiries should also be sent to The Triangle Offices, addressed either to the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Association (Mr. R. M. Rattenbury and Prof. T. B. L. Webster), or to 
the Hon. Secretary of any one of the Local Branches, viz., Aber\'st\\yth, Bedford and 
Northampton, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, East Anglia, Hull, Kent, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Northumberland and Durham, North 
Wales, Nottingham, Oxford, Reading, Sheffield, Southampton, South Western, Sussex, 
Swansea, Taunton and West Somerset. 






House-pits ^ or ‘ bothroi ’ have been uncovered on various sites of the 
Early Bronze Age in Greece, notably at Korakou, Gonia, and Zygouries - 
in the Korinthia, at Asine in the Argolis,® and at Eutresis ^ and Orchomenos 
in Boiotia.^ They vary considerably in size and shape and the explanations 
of their purposes advanced by archaeologists are scarcely more uniform. 
They have been interpreted as common or as sacrihcial rubbish pits, as 
hearths or slow ovens or as ‘ silos ’ (that is, cupboards for the storage of grain 
or other food ) . 

The theory that such bothroi were underground ovens has recently 
been championed by Dr. Mylonas, who found one in a neolithic deposit at 
Olynthos in Macedonia, and who gives an illuminating account of the 
construction of such an oven at the present day in the neighbouring village 
of Myriophyto, inhabited by refugees from Asia Minor.® The modern 
oven, or ' TavToOpi,’ was prepared in the following manner. First a mud 
frame was built, coated with a slip and dried in the sun. A hole \vas next 
dug large enough to accommodate both the frame and the side flue, which 
was attached to the base of the frame in a slanting direction, reaching the 
surface of the ground about fio metres from the mouth of the oven. Both 
frame and flue were then packed around with earth and a great fire lit 
inside to bake the oven. The normal method of baking ^vas to burn light 
fuel in the bottom and when the brushwood had been nearly consumed to 
close the flue. Unbaked bread was then plastered on the walls, other food 
placed in the ashes, and the top was closed. 

' Usually,’ says Dr. Mylonas, ‘ in the leaven of the bread they insert a 
little olive oil ; the round traces left by the bread on the walls of the bothros 
are most obvious. The ash from the fire is collected and the bottom cleaned. 
Amid the ash are not only bits of carbonised wood but also pieces of bones 
and pots, which the inhabitants throw into the bothros. using it as a rubbish 
pit’ (poOpos ccTToppiiJijdTcov) . 'The later bothroi exhibit differences from 
the bothroi of the Early Bronze or Early Helladic period. A side flue has 
not vet been revealed in the prehistoric bothroi hitherto uncovered. The 
walls of these at Korakou, Gonia, and Zygouries shew no traces of burning. 
In these, however, the resemblance between their respective methods of 


^ I restrict the term '' hoiue-pit'. ' to the iion- 
structural pits often discovered by archaeologists in 
the floors of prehistoric houses or in courtvards 
immediately adjacent to them, and shall disregard 
pit-dwellings, post-hole> and all other holes of an 
obviouslv structural character. 

I am indebted to Miss Lamb for permission to 
publish details of the pits discovered in the ret eat 
excavations at Thermi: likewise to Mrs. M. E. 
Cunningham for permission to publish fig. 0, i'> 
J.H,S, VOL. LV. 


Di . Buday Arpdd hjr Fig. ti, and to Or. W. Un\ erzagt 
for Fig. 7. 

- Blegen, Korakou, p. 73; ^yjoioies. pp. ab. ao, 
77’ -lo- 

Persson. Rappoft . . . 1922-24. p. 62. 

^ Goldman. pp. 16, 19, 21, 22. 

^ Bulle. Orchomenos, pp. 27 fl' and pp. 104-6. 

'H NtoAitiKT] ’Ettox’^ 'EAAaSi. pp. 161-64, 

tig. 86. 
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construction, position and contents are such as to allow of their parallel 
comparison, and of the hypothesis that they were employed as ovens. In the 
bothros at Korakou on the wall of one side is a fracture non-existent on the 
other side. Perhaps this was caused by the mouth of the side flue, which 
may have run hence to the surface of the floor. The absence of burning 
on the tvalls of the bothroi of the settlements of Korakou, Gonia, and 
Zygouries remains unexplained.’ How rare, how refreshing to find a man 
who criticises his pet theory with such candour. We shall therefore bear 
in mind Dr. Mylonas’ explanation and the objections thereto which he states 
so impartially. I do not personally believe in his theors' so far as it applies 
to the Early Helladic bothroi, but as a grateful acknowledgment of his 
impartiality I shall quote the only really good prehistoric parallel to his 
Myriophyto example known to me. 

\\hen Chwoika excavated his famous site in Cyril Street, Kiev,®“ he 
found that the houses of this chalkolithic culture could be divided into two 
classes, square timber buildings entirely above ground, and dug-out or pit- 
houses partly underground. The latter consisted each of an oblong or 
rounded pit 3 to 5^ yards across, and a foot to 18" deep. In the centre of 
this had been dug a smaller hole or basement, 6' 6"-8' across and 2' 6"-5' 
deep with steps leading down into it from one side. In the face of the 
basement wall immediately opposite the staircase a cave-like hearth was 
excavated with a slanting chimney leading up to the surface of the ground. 
Thus the Tripolje houses in the Ukraine do aflFord exact parallels to the 
Myriophyto oven, but I cannot recall similar instances elsewhere. It may 
be, as Dr. Mylonas suggests, that the excavator has failed occasionally to 
observe the traces of the chimney, but it seems incredible that they should 
never have been observed except by Chwoika. At least so far as the house- 
pits of Thermi in Lesbos are concerned we can assert positively that in most 
instances there had never been any such flue, since the clay normally be- 
trayed no hole or break. Some of the bothroi at Thermi, it is true, had been 
truncated by later strata, but the chimney, had it existed, should have been 
visible near the base. 

Dr. Bulle, who was the first to draw attention to the presence of bothroi 
on a prehistoric site in Greece, in his account of his excavations at 
Orchomenos in Boiotia, makes it clear that on that site at least the ‘ house- 
pits ’ were not hearths." He divided his second or Early Bronze Age 
settlement, the one characterised by Urfirnis pottery and oval buildings, 
into a ‘ lower bothros stratum ’ and a ‘ main bothros stratum.’ In the 
former the bothroi were usually small, cylindrical pits with rounded bottoms, 
measuring about -40 metre deep and about -25 across. They possessed no 
clay coating, but they did not require it since they had been excavated 
in the hard brown clay formed by the collapsed mud-brick walls of the 
round houses belonging to Bulle’ s earliest settlement. Their contents, 
though much sparser than those of the later house-pits, were similar in 
character, consisting of ash interspersed with an occasional sherd (though 
unlike the later examples they contained no animal bones). The house- 


Trudy, xi, 1908. 


" Orchomenos, pp. 27 ff. 
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pits of the ‘main bothros stratum’ were generally U-shaped in section, 
circular in plan, and carefully plastered inside with a good coat of yellow 
clay 5 to 8 cm. thick. The contents comprised a top stratum of clay debris 
from the walls, and beneath a large quantity of ash, sometimes containing 
small animal bones and sherds, or a stone tool. The bothroi were usually 
situated inside the house and in one instance a single room contained three 
of them. 

As Dr. Bulle remarks, the Orchomenos bothroi can hardly be 
regarded as hearths because (i) the normal shape and depth (’75 to i 
metre) would not have allowed a proper draught to reach the fire, (ii) 
the even stratification of deposits so regularly visible in them would 
probably have been disturbed, (iii) the clay is unburnt and the animal 
bones uncalcined, and (iv) subsequent enlargements of a bothros and the 
existence of miniature examples would be hard to explain on the ‘ hearth ’ 
hypothesis. 

The excavator discusses the possibility that his bothroi may have been 
ordinary rubbish pits and quotes in favour of such a view the vegetable 
remains from Numbers K71 and N14, but finally rejects the theory because 
household rubbish except ash is so rare in most of the pits. ‘ The purpose,’ 
he suggests, ‘ can be no other than the preservation of the ash,’ and quotes 
the cover of Number 85'^ and the new floor laid in 87^ to clinch fiis argument. 
For the unrevetted holes we may perhaps assume a lining of wood, brush- 
wood or matting, and the vegetable fibres, so he suggests, found in K71 and 
N14 might have belonged to such straw or rush mats, a suggestion very 
strikingly confirmed by some recent investigations in the Fayoum.® But 
why should there be more than one bothros to a room? Dr. Bulle sug- 
gested that they were sacral bothroi and proceeded to discuss the evidence 
in classical times for ash altars and sacral bothroi. His theory would have 
been more convincing if he had been able to prove the preservation of ash 
as a religious rite in private houses. 

Further bothroi of the Early Helladic period were uncovered during 
the Swedish excavations at Asine in the Argolis in the form of a number of 
cavities in the rock, originally natural hollows but sometimes enlarged by 
the hand of man and in one instance improved by brick-work.® The 
contents, apart from pottery, consisted chiefly of earth mixed with cinders 
and calcined bones of animals. One bothros contained the remains of a 
‘ horn of consecration ’ in badly baked clay. ‘ It seems probable,’ says 
Dr. Persson, ‘ that the Are was preserved in these rock holes under a layer of 
cinders. In this way it would be preserved relatively a long time, and there 
would be thus no need to light it again on a fresh occasion . . . the fact 
that we have discovered cult objects in the bothros should certainly be 
interpreted as a proof of the sacred nature of fire and the hearth, which need 
not astonish us.’ His explanation is not unplausible, but the evidence is 
inconclusive and there appears to be no particular reason why the Asine 
bothroi should not have been simple rubbish pits or silos later used as 
rubbish pits; they differed from tfie Orchomenos bothroi in that in the 
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Argive pits the bones were calcined, and that the rock sides made a clay 
lining unnecessary. 

The Early Helladic bothros uncovered by Dr. Blegen at Korakou 
near Corinth was quite a normal example, resembling both those at 
Orchomenos and those at Thermi in Lesbos. It was approximately 
circular in plan, -go m. deep and -70 m. wide at the top but narrowing to 
•40 ni. at the base, and was lined \vith a coat of greenish clay ‘03 m. thick 
on the sides and 'i m. at the bottom, and the lip was splayed outwards. 
The contents consisted of occupation debris and carbonised matter. ‘ The 
purpose of such bothroi,' says Dr. Blegen, ' is not certain ; perhaps they 
were used for cold storage as a primitive sort of cellar ; but it is also possible 
that they sometimes in some cases served as ash-pits in connexion with 
religious worship. The latter suggestion seems not to apply to the bothros 
at Korakou, however, for the clav linine is not baked and shews no trace of 
the heat to which it must necessarily hat e been subjected had the pit been 
used to hold hot ashes.’ 

The bothroi found by the same excavator at Zygouries,^^ another Early 
Helladic site not far from Corinth, tvere rather different in character and, 
with one possible exception, were not properly speaking house-pits at all, 
since none was found under the floor of a house and only one (lined not with 
clay but with small stones) was situated in the court of an Early Bronze Age 
dwelling. The others appear to have been ordinary rubbish pits of Early 
Helladic date, except that the ttvo pithos-shaped cavities cut in the rock on 
the west edge of the hill may have been simply intended to hold pithoi, 
which were later removed. From the Early Bronze Age until the present 
day it has been the custom in Greece to sink into the ground the pointed 
ends of large store jars. If the house is abandoned before the jar is broken, 
the latter is carried away by its owners and leaves just such an impression 
as those described at Zygouries. A very good example of this practice is 
afforded by a room in the earliest settlement at Thermi in Lesbos. This 
room contained a series of holes excavated in the virgin soil and one of them 
still contained the lower half of a pithos : a similar store-room from area K 
is illustrated on Fig. i. 

Dr. Hetty Goldman, tvho uncovered three house-pits of Early Helladic 
and two of Middle Helladic date in the course of her excavations at Eutresis 
in Boiotia, has emphasised the arguments against their interpretation as 
hearths or ash-pits. Of the Early Helladic example in House T she savs, 

‘ In this room we have both the shallotv ash-pit and the bothros (depth 
•40 m., diameter 'go to *40 m.), shewing that the two sinkings in the floor 
must have served different purposes.’ A similar pit was discovered in the 
outer room or fore-court of House L and another in Room HI.is As the 
excavator points out, the position of the former bothros and the small size 
of the latter render them both unsuitable as ovens. Moreover, both 
Eutresis and Thermi (especially the latter) are extremelv well equipped with 
tholos or beehive o\'ens of baked clay. 


Bleecn, Korakou, p. 73. u Lamb. BSA. XXX, p. 8, PI. Ill, Xo. 5. 

~,.}Sounei, pp, 28. ,b, 77. aij. 15 Goldman, Eutresis, p. 19. 
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]Mr. Frank Calvert discovered bothroi at his prehistoric site Hana'i Tepe 
in the Troad which he excavated in 1857, 1878, and 1879. His account of 
these pits, which he interpreted as silos or granaries, is as follows : ‘ Beginning 
^vith the lowest stratum 1 B in plan Xo. 1540) we find at or near the top small 
granaries, sometimes of a circular, sometimes of a square shape, which have 
been excavated in the soil and coated with clay plaster (X*o. 154^? ^)- 
one of these a stone axe has been discovered.’ 

Closely parallel to the house-pits of Orchomenos and still more closely 
to those at Hanai Tepe was the series revealed at Thermi in Lesbos by the 
recent excavations conducted by Miss Winifred Lamb. Thermi was the 
site of five superposed villages of the Early Bronze Age ; the first two of these 
possessed an Early Troadic culture corresponding in time and character to 



Fig, I. — Thermi: Holes for Pithoi. 


that of the first city of Troy, the third to that of the most flourishing period 
of the cemetery of Yortan in Phrygia,^“ and the fourth and fifth settlements 
to the earlier phases of the second city of Troy. The house-pits (with a 
dozen exceptions) %vere confined to villages III and a. 

No lined bothroi of the Orchomenos type were found in the first settle- 
ment levels and only one (E 367) in second settlement strata. Some 
rooms contained unlined holes in the virgin soil. Some, if not all of these, 
had certainly been dug for the insertion of large pithoi or store-jars in the 
manner so typical of Greece from neolithic times down to the present day, 
since fragments of these pithoi occasionally remained in situ. This does not, 
however, exclude the possibility that some of the shallower examples had 


Schliemann, Ilios, Appendix I\\ p. 71 1 and and my criticisms thereof in a future number 

fi^s. 1540, 1541* 

For the date and duration of Yortan see E.g. F 14 illustrated in J 5 Y- 1 . XXX, PI. Ill, 

Frankfort's account in Anheolngj cjid ihe Sumerian Xo. 5, and the room in Ki illustrated in my Fig. i . 
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been constructed and used as silos. The old torrent wash which forms the 


virgin soil there is so hard and dry that it would need no clay lining to make 
it water-tight, whereas the soft humus wherein the later pits were dug 
would require some such lining to render them suitable for granaries. 
Similarly at Orchomenos the early bothroi cut in the hard brick debris of 
the first settlement were unlined, whereas those of the main bothros stratum 
were regularly clay-lined. Again, at All Cannings Cross in England the 
early pits excavated in the dry chalk were unlined, whereas the so-called 
‘ false pits ’ dug in the succeeding humus were lined with clay. 

Miss Lamb, however, did not believe that any of the pits in virgin soil 
were bothroi, and in favour of her objection is the almost complete absence 
of house-pits in second settlement strata. 

Of the twenty- two lined bothroi opened at Thermi in 1930, one was 
discovered in a deposit belonging to the second settlement, another in the 
fourth settlement (E 438), and the remainder in third settlement strata, 
but the sherds found in them often resembled those of the fourth. Since, 
however, the brown slip ware so common in the fourth already appears in 
the third village, and since the finer types that can be classified as definitely 
third settlement are few in number, we must not stress too much the 
relatively late appearance of the pottery from the house-pits. 

These house-pits were usually oval in shape (with many exceptions and 
modifications) and had sometimes been truncated by a later floor so that 
they were often relatively shallow. Thus Z 462, one of the largest pits, 
measured 1-33 m. long and 1-07 m. broad, but only •12 m. deep. All were 
lined with the same grey clay except E 438, f 401, and f 351 which had a 
lining of greenish clay. One, F 417, had an overhang of 2| cm., a very 
unusual feature at Thermi, where the greatest diameter of the bothros is 
normally at the top. Bothros F 412 contained a tripod bowl, an antler and 
a penannular bracelet of lead, but the majority contained only earth, 
stones, a few sherds and sometimes a little ash. 


^931 ^ further series of pits was excavated, chiefly in the third 
settlement, but some examples (A 512 and A 513, Fig. 2) belonged certainly 
to the fourth. Some interesting examples of double bothroi were dis- 
covered. Usually one bothros was obviously later than the other and 
appeared to supersede it, but bothroi 455 and 448 in A 9 (Fig. 3) were 
united by a shallow channel -13 m. long and also lined with clav. The 
only contents were brown slip sherds of fourth settlement type. Fig. 4 
shews the distribution of the bothroi in rooms E 6 and E 7. 

One long and straggling bothros (No. 443 in A 7) had been treated in a 
pecu lar m^ner. The shallow end had been filled up with three large 
stones mid shut off from the south-east part by a secondary partition of grev 
cla). Ihe contents of this larger and deeper end included brown slip 
mm bones and shells. ^ This bothros and the double pits are rather 

m explain under the silo theory, but an alternative explanation is 

ottered by a modern analogy. 

A house \vhich we rented in Pyrgoi, a hamlet in the township of Thermi 
possessed_ in its cellar a bothros closely analogous to the house-pits of the 
prehistoric village. I ivas informed that this pit had been dug as a drainage 
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. 3. — Thermi: Double Bothros. 
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sump so that the tvater which accumulated during the winter rains might 
be easily bailed out. In the summer it was filled up with earth, and the 
only thing that distinguished it from the surrounding floor ts'as a rim of grey 
clay, exactly like those of the prehistoric bothroi when they were first 
unco\'ered. This theory is the only one tvhich could be reconciled tvith the 
idea that the clay lining ^vas accidental ; under any other hypothesis, I 
think, one must assume that the lining was deliberately planned to preserve 
som.ething from the damp. 

One of our workmen suggested that the bothroi might have been 
constructed by the village potters for the purpose of puddling clay. The 
great, perhaps fatal, objection to this theory is the large number of pits, 
scarcely explicable unless most households made their own pottery, an 
unlikely supposition. Other house-pits of the normal type, as illustrated 
by Fig. 5, 'were discovered in the 1932 excavations. 

I have rejected the idea that the Thermi bothroi were cooking pits 
because the clay lining never she\ved discoloration by heat, and because 
deposits of ash, though not uncommon, were usually secondary and not 
original deposits (Fig. 5). Moreover, the ancient Thermiotes were very 
\vell equipped with hearths of a different kind. Before we decide ^v'hether 
we are to classify the Thermi pits as silos or drainage sumps it will be well 
that we should examine parallel instances elsewhere. 

Fortunately we are able to couipare these hypothetical granaries with 
others whereof the credentials are beyond suspicion. In the course of her 
excavation of the Badarian village near the Birket el Qarun in the Fayoum, 
Miss Caton Thompson found 63 sunk pits of which 48 were or had been 
lined with coiled wheat straw. It seems that these silos were prepared by 
first digging a central hole of the desired size in the shelly gravel tvhich 
capped the ridge ; a coating of wet mud was next applied to floor and sides, 
serving not only to bind the gravel and prevent it crumbling but also as a 
retaining plaster for the straw lining ; this had evidently been coiled up 
in situ, floor and walls being made in one piece and fitting closely into the 
hole; in some instances the lining had become partially detached. Miss 
Caton Ihompson’s photograph^’ shews an example of these granaries 
about 2' 6" in diameter and 10" in depth. The majority of these Badartan 
silos were empty when excavated, but seven of them still contained small 
quantities of wheat and barley and polygonum seed ; among the other 
contents were vases, a fragment of coarse linen, various pieces of basket- 
work and a wooden sickle. The clay lining recalls those of the prehistoric 
bothroi in Greece and of the ‘ false pits ’ at All Cannings Cross, while the 
inner lining of straw reminds us of the vegetable fibres from Bothroi K71 
and N14 at Orchomenos, and of the small carbonised specks of vegetable 
mattei that were so common in the house-pits at Thermi. 

Fiom the Badarian evidence we may draw certain inferences of general 
importance, namely, that granaries may sometimes be open and shallow 
and not necessarily campaniform or ovoid in section), and further (as we 
might expect that disused silos tvere often employed as ordinary rubbish pits. 


Antiquity, Strpt. 1927, P]. 5, 
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Another granary of the bothros type has recently been excavated by 
Mr. M. E. L. Mallowan at the prehistoric site of Tall Arpachiyah near 




Fig. 4. — Thermi : Plan of two Rooms, shewing Distribution of Bothroi. 

Nineveh. ‘ A discovery of importance was the finding of a painted pot 
containing grains of ^vheat and lying at the bottom of a circular silo or 



1 1 Plain earth with sherds 

Unnni] Humus mixed with white ash 

WIZA White ash and biack carbonized particles 

L •' } Grey day lining 

Fig. 5. — Thermi: Section of Bothros. 

granary, of a type in use at the present day. These specimens of wheat are 
probably the earliest yet known in Mesopotamia.’ 


111 . Land, \eivs. May 13th, 1933. p. 68b, Fig. 7. 
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Possible but more doubtful examples of silos are the rock-cut pits at 
Shukba on Mount Carmel recently excavated by Miss Garrod ; these pits 
were sealed by Lower Natufian (\Iesolithic) deposits dating before 35 *^® 
at the latestT^ 

Granaries of varying types were discovered in Bronze Age deposits at 
Gezer. ‘ It is probable that most of the circular structures which will be 
seen dotted over all the plans are grain-stores. Grain was actually found 
in one of them. . . . They vary greatly in diameter, some being only about 
2' 8" across. . . . Probably they were built (by means of oversailing 
courses’) to a dome, a beehive with a hole in the apex.’ 

‘ Deep pits, lined with cement, probably for grain, occur here and there. 
One such is at IV 8A, it is 4' 9” across and 6' 9” deep. Another use for 
round structures of this nature is that of ash-pits. A number were found 
with many fragments of pottery, bronze objects, etc., evidently waste sherd 
that had iDeen thrown away. The statuette of Hekate . . . was found in 
one such ash-pit. IV 30A was a circular ash-pit full of pottery and sherds. 
At II 2 oE was a solid square block of masonrv' resting on the rock with 
vertical shaft through the middle, full of potsherds.’ 

‘ Besides huilt circular structures, round pits dug in the subjacent earth 
not lined with masonry were occasionally found ; they w'ere sometimes 
filled with a slightly different-coloured earth which betrayed their presence ; 

. . . \T 30B is a circular pit of this nature four feet across. AA close by 
are built circular structures of little more than half that diameter.’ 

It is these earth pits which afford the closest parallel at Gezer in form 
to the Greek bothroi, but the stone shaft with the statuette of Hekate is the 
first and rather doubtful evidence in support of Bulle’s theory of a sacral 
bothros. Other possible examples of sacred pits, though there is no evidence 
that they were house-pits, is provided by some investigations at Luzira 
Hill, near Port Bell on Lake Victoria, Uganda.-® Here Mr. E. J. Wayland 
examined three pits containing rubbish including sherds and fragments of 
clay figurines of a type quite unknown in modern Uganda. It is suggested 
that they are not older than the foundation of the Baganda kingdom thirty- 
two generations ago. The presence of an old but still used shrine in the 
vicinity suggests the possibility that the pits were sacred, but the date of the 
latter is very uncertain and there is no evidence, save that of their proximity, 
to connect them with the shrine. 

Excavations in Central and Northern Europe have provided us with 
abundant evidence, as yet not well correlated, on house-pits of various types 
and of different periods and cultures. I cannot profess to give even a 
resume of this material, but will quote certain examples that have attracted 
my attention. 

At Erosd on the Alt in Transylvania, a famous chalcolithic site dating 
from the earlier period of the Black Earth painted pottery culture, the 
excavator Dr. Easzlo found a series of pits cut in the vdrgin loss. One or 
two of these were only shallow depressions about two metres long and one 

^ jR-lt- LXII, p. 266. PI. XXI\ . For bothroi ='> Man, February' 1933, p. 25, by Wayland, 

in Hittitc ^t^ata at Ali'jar see Oriental Institute Burkitt and Braunholtz, 

Publications, 6 . p. 125, Plan 13. 
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broad, but others were deep, bottle-shaped and filled with ashes and kitchen 
refuse. The deep pits were too small to be considered as pit-dwellings and 
very unsuitable as cooking places, since there could be no draught in them. 
Further, Erosd possessed hearths of a different type. As an example of the 
deep pit let us quote Hg found in megaron L; it measured I'lO m. deep 
with an upper diameter of 1-40 m. and a lower of -75 m. The contents 
consisted of a bottom stratum of rubbish surmounted by alternate layers of 
clay and carbonised vegetable matter, and topped by the debris from 
the mud plaster of the walls of the house. It is possible that the alternate 
strata of clay and vegetable matter shewn in Laszlo’s fig. 3 1 may represent 
the remains of a collapsed roof similar to those found at All Cannings Cross 



in England."- Certainly the most reasonable explanation of Hg and the 
other deep pits at Erosd is to interpret them as silos, a theory which may be 
used to explain bell-shaped pits on a number of prehistoric sites ; for 
example, the pits on the Early Bronze Age settlement at Vesele in Slovakia 
or those at Perjamos and Oszentivan in Hungary which the excavator Dr. 
Roska classified as pit-dwellings. At Perjamos on the Aranka and 
Oszentivan at the junction of the Maros and Tisza, both sites of the Early 
Bronze Age, there were excavated a number of bell-shaped pits 2 to 3 m. 
deep and i to 2 m. in diameter at the base containing sherds, even whole 

Dolgozaiok, 1914, pp. 331, 33:2 and 403 and 

31, 79 ^for H9) and fig. 78 d'ur other pits), and 
my Fig. 6, 

Fig. 6 and cf. All Cannings Cross^ Pi. Xo. 5. 


Reallexikon der Vorgeschichie , II, p. 7:*. 

Roska, Fondles au\ rernparts de Perjdmu^. 
Dolgozatok, 1927, pp. 94 tl-, 1928, pp. 148-243. 
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vases, loom ^veights, implements of stone, horn and bone and kitchen 
rubbish. Metal was rather scarce on these sites but appeared occasionally 
in the form of a gold disc, a bronze pin or an ingot tore. 

The houses in Danubian lands belonging to die great neolitliic culture 
known as the ‘ spiral and maeander ' group provide us with a multitude ot 
house-pits of different forms and sizes, often quite inexplicable as silos or 
cooking pits, or even as ordinary rubbish pits (though examples ol all 

three naturally occur). _ _ , i 

Perhaps the most remarkable series of house-pits was those excat 
bv Dr. Niklasson at Lissdorf near Treben in Thuringia,-® a site occupied by 
the 'spiral and maeander’ folk. The majority of the hut floois 
simple, trough-shaped hollows, 2 to 4 m. across. There tteie also hollotts 
of greater size, and irregular groups of depressions, each consisting ot one, 
comparativelv deep, circular hole that may have served as a cellai 01 cocTing 
hole suggests the excavator) and a series of smaller ones round it. Post- 
holes sometimes occurred in association tvith the single hollotvs but neter 
with the complex groups, which Dr. Niklasson therefore interprets not as 
true floors, but as cellars tvith a floor, presumably of tyood, laid over them. 
He cites two possible examples of such basement building, one a settlement 
near Heidelberg (tvhere the excavator had suggested two building 
periods'; and the other a pit dwelling at ^Molbitz in the Allenburg district.-® 

The most interesting houses, however, at Lissdorf were two rectangular 
huts tvith tvattle-and-daub walls strengthened by a framework oi stout 
wooden posts and with the greater part of the floor space covered with a 
complex of hollows, shallow ones often opening into a deeper excavation. 
It is ciuite impossible to regard all of them as granaries and the most reason- 
able inference is that they formed a damp course and drainage system com- 
bined under a tvooden floor. Any tvater that collected underneath the 
house cvould thus be drained into the deepest hollow and thence bailed out. 

I do not wish, of course, to explain all hollows in Danubian houses as 
drainage sumps. Frequently they are an integral part of the structure of a 
semi-dug-out house. A very good illustration of this form of house-pit, if the 
term can be used here, is afforded by the neolithic houses at Grossgartach 
near Heilbronn in Wiirttemberg. Besides these cellars and rooms on 
different levels there were also smaller holes, both cooking holes and rubbish 
pits. One house (illustrated on Schliz’ figures 22 and 23) has a narrow- 
necked bothros which I assume to have been a silo. Some of the houses 
belonged to the true ‘ spiral and maeander ’ culture and others to the 
local variant of it known (from this its type site) as the Grossgartach 
culture. 

Dug-out houses with this ‘ cellarette ’ type of house-pit occur at 
Niezwiska in Poland. They belong to the Czechy-Wysocko culture 


Pnuhi^t, ^ei:. \'L pp. 293 toll.: Reallexikon. \, Research, May 1933, p. 42, Fig. i. 
p 170: C liikif . Danube in Pnhniorv. p. 43. -'J Praehist. \'I, PL IX, and my Fig. 7. 

“■ Wahltv in Rr’n. 6Vu/^ K.-BL, hhIL p. 10. Schliz, Grossgartach, pp. i fF., figs. 4, 3, 6, 8, 22, 

Xiklas-'t >n, ^ l\\u iinrainurai wells of 23.24. 

date liave rerenth been uncovered at Childe, Danube, p. 57, fig. 29, and Dechelette, 
Stale' laar Belgrade, Anier. .Sshool rf Puhi^t. ManiieL I, p. 360. 
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characteristic of the Early Iron Age in those parts and I illustrate two of 
these houses on Fig. 8.^^ 

If we wish to study storage pits found on archaeological sites in the 
British Isles, the best account is the description given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cunnington of the pits they excavated on the Halstatt site at All Cannings 
Cross in Wiltshire.^- I cannot strictly claim as house-pits the seventy-five 
pits there excavated, since no certain evidence of structures was found in 
or around them. Nevertheless, their form and contents provide useful 
parallels to the Greek examples (Fig. 9). 

‘ The pits varied in size from 6 feet total depth \vith a diameter of 5 feet 
dotvn to small basin-shaped scoops only a few' inches deep in the chalk and 
feet in diameter. Few penetrated more than 2 or 3 feet into the solid 



chalk below the marly substratum, so that before the accumulation of top 
soil thev w'ould have been comparatively shallow excavations. 

• A few of the smaller pits were basin-shaped with slightly rounded 
bottoms, the others were flat-bottomed ; as a rule they were straight-sided 
but a few were slightly pear-shaped, i.e. ^vider at the bottom than the top, 
one or two w’ere narrow'er at the base; generally speaking they were 
circular but a fe\v -were oval. Their small size makes it impossible that they 
could have been in any sense dwelling-pits and it is probable that the 
majority were for the storage of grain, etc. ; a few' may have been rubbish 
pits.' 

‘ Pits are very commonly found on inhabited sites from the Early Bronze 
Ao-e down to and throughout the period of the Roman occupation. It is 
e\adent that the pits were not all intended for the same purpose, and the 
original use can only be surmised from the character of each individual pit 


Hutchinson and Preston, Liieipool Ann. XVII, Sutton Courtenay see Archaeolooia. LXX\'I. p. 73. 
pp. 19 foil, and PI. ^'or Saxon examples from All C amungs Cfoss, pp. 6 i i\. 
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on the various sites. Some of the larger were undoubtedly dwelling-places, 
as at Casterley Camp, Winklebury, Peterborough ; many on dry sites as at 
All Cannings Cross, Lidbury^ Camp, were in all probability used for storage, 
while others may have been simply rubbish pits. The remains of wheat 
and barley were found in a pit at Lidbury Camp, charred wheat was found 
at Hunsbury, and wheat and barley at ^Vorlebury. . . .’ 

Pits 39, 40, 45, 46 and 51 at All Cannings Cross had originally been 
covered with a domed roof of hardened clay and chalk, sometimes strength- 
ened with stones or sherds. Two of these domes were well preserved. 
The excavators point out that these pits with domed roofs had each an 
entrance passage leading down to the floor of the pit (a feature that would 
not have been necessary for pits with a timber roof that could be opened 
from the top). 

‘ In addition to the pits described above, traces of similar domed 
coverings were found to what may be called “ artificial ” pits (a term used 
to signify pits dug not in virgin soil but in the humus) .... A basin-shaped 
hole or pit had been dug in the humus and lined with clay a couple of inches 
or so thick ; over this a domed roof in every respect similar to those already 
described had been made. In the course of time the roof collapsed, and 
the pit was filled with such rubbish as had found its wav in before the 
roof fell.’ 

In two or three instances remains of clay-lined basin-shaped receptacles 
were found in the humus without any signs of their ever having been roofed 
any more than the ordinary^ pits. These ‘ artificial ’ pits were all smaller 
than the majority of the ordinary pits, but not smaller than some of them 
(Pits 8, 43, 44, 5(3). Only one of the ordinary pits was found to have had 
any clay lining (Appendix, Pit 7). It was noticed that several pits were 
filled with ashes only, distinct from the more usual filling-in of accumulated 
rubbish (humus). A footnote comparing these ‘artificial’ pits to the 
bothroi of Greece adopts Dr. Blegen’s suggestion that they were intended for 
cooking with hot ashes. But no discoloration of the clay is reported at All 
Cannings Cross, and Bulle’s objection is as valid for that site as for Orcho- 
menos and Thermi. A simpler explanation is at hand. A pit excavated in 
the virgin chalk only requires a lid to form a good dry larder, but one dug 
in the rnore or less damp humus would need to be lined with clay to keep out 
the moisture. Exactly the same distinction exists at Orchomenos between 
the unlined bothroi of the ‘ lower bothros stratum ’ dug in the brick debris 
of the round buildings and those of the ‘ main bothros stratum ’ excavated 
in the humus and so demanding a clay lining. Similarly at Thermi the 
first settlement pits (such as were not merely intended to hold pithoi) were 
dug in the hard, virgin torrent wash and so needed no lining' whereas the 
third and fourth settlement bothroi (and at least one apparently dating from 
the second settlement) had been dug in the humus and were therefore lined 
with clay. 

Bronze Age pits are also well known in England, but I shall confine mvself 
to three pits recently examined by Miss H. E. Donovan near Bourton-on- 
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the-Water in Gloucestershire.^^ The first of these was a basin-shaped pit 
6 by 5J feet across at the top and 4 feet 9 inches below the top soil. It 
contained a deer’s antler, part of another and the left half of a woman’s 



Fig. 8. — Xiezwtska: House-pits. 


frontal bone. The second was 5 feet across the top and 5 feet deep. The 
contents included fragments of two decorated urns of the Late Bronze Age 
and a few pieces of charcoal. The third pit, 5^ feet long and 5 feet deep, 


G. C. Dunning in Journal, ]u\\ 1932, p. 279 and fig. i. 
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was adjacent to the second but contained only a few badly preserved sherds. 
The virgin soil here was gravel and the filling a stiff' red clay exactly that 
found in some Bronze Age ditches half a mile a\s ay and recalling the 
filling of some pits and ditches of the Middle Bronze Age excavated near 
Sutton Courtenay in Berkshire. 

Before tve leave the Bronze Age tve must notice some curious stone boxes 
discovered by Professor G. Childe during his investigation of Skara Brae, 
a very interesting village in the Orkneys, \vhich he attributes to the Late 
Bronze Age. ‘ Finally, let into the floor in one corner are three or four 
rectangular cists tvalled \vith four slate slabs, the joins between which have 
been carefully luted with clay as if to make receptacles water-tight. The 
cists rarely contain anything but sand and it has been suggested that thev 
served as tanks in which limpets were kept fresh. However, from the cists 
in hut 3 a carved stone ball, a stone cup and perforated oyster-shells were 
collected as if the receptacles were really storage boxes.’ ' I do not think 
the clay lining demands the limpet-tank theory here any more than at 
Orchomenos and at Thermi (despite the presence of a limpet shell, in Bothros 
E462 at Thermi) . 3 " As storage boxes they suggest a comparison, ' si parva 
licet componere magnis,’ with the kaselles of the West Alagazines in the 
Palace of Minos. 

For the Later Iron Age tve may quote the pre-Belgic hill fort of the 
Caburn in Sussex first tested by General Pitt Rivers and later more 
extensively by the Doctors Curwen,^® who opened ninety-nine pits con- 
taining a varied assortment of British and Roman coins, implements of 
bronze and iron and pottery of La Tene III and IV (Glastonbury; types. 
X'o Halstatt sherds ^vere found and scarcely any that were definitely Roman, 
but a certain amount of Romano-British' pottery such as Castor' and Up- 
church ware. The largest pit (No. 99) measured 10 feet across and feet 
deep, but the majority were small, averaging about 4 feet long, 3 wide) and 
4 deep. The shapes_ tended to be more or less rectangular with rounded 
corners and convex sides, but oval, circular, triangular and irregular forms 
also occurred. The filling usually consisted of a mixture of chalk and mould 
sometimes mixed with charcoal, occasionally of clean chalk; several had a 
layer of clay or mould at the bottom. ‘ With regard to the purpose of the 
pits, say the excavators, ‘ it seems clear that the majority at any rate are too 
small ever to have been intended for habitation. Probably thev served as 
store-pits and refuse-pits under or between the dwellings on the surface. 

A trial trench, however, sheeved no trace of post-holes and scarcely 
am pottery. The pits seem to have had no lining of clay the hard 

dry clay in which they were dug doubtless rendered it unnecessary to 
line them. ’ ■ 

Other La Tene camps with series of pits capable of being interpreted 
either as granaries or as rubbish pits were Gissbury Ring 'lo in Shissex, 


Antiquity, Mart h 1931, p. 30. 

But the Thenmoies \%vie more heartv 
than thu'- oi ^kara Brae, uiid ted. on Iamb and pork 
\Miii occasionally a joint ..r beef or a haunch of 


venhon. 

Arch, jouni, 1884, P- 76 . 

Sussex Arch. Coll. 1927, p. r. 

jRAl. 1876, p. 380, and Anhjfologia. XIA’ 
P-337- ■ 
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Winklebury in ^Viltshire and Worlebury in Somerset ; compare also 
Pits 3 and 4 at Thundersbarrow Camp, Sussex,'^- and contrast them with 
I and 2 fthe Furnace pits). 




Similar pits have also been found on Belgic sites such as Casterley 
Camp. Roman sites abound in rubbish pits, chiefly extra-mural, but the 

Pitt Rivers, Excaiahons. II, pp. - 43 - " Wiltshiie .hch. Mag. 38, p. 77. 

•*- Curwen, Ant. Journ. XIII, Xo. 2^ p. 109. 

J.H.S. — VOL. LV, ^ 
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small Romano-British houses of the poorer people often have house-pits like 
those of their prehistoric ancestors. 

A good example of such bothroi was provided by a small native house, 
built over a filled-in Roman ditch, uncovered during the excavations of 
Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes at Sheepen Farm, Colchester. The finds from the 
house were all of the first century and indeed might almost have been 
suspected to be pre-Claudian if they had not been stratified above a Roman 
ditch. The two house-pits were both broad and shallow. The refuse they 
contained was thicker and blacker than that which covered the floor but 
did not differ in character. The pits had been levelled up with sand on at 
least two occasions, but since fragments of the same vase (an Arretine platter 
marked with the stamp of the potter Xanthus) ^vere found in different strata 
of the pits, the sand levelling implied no more chronological division than 
might be produced by the annual spring-cleaning. 

^Vhat general conclusions may we draw from this summary of house- 
pits? The sacral bothros has perhaps never been proved to have existed 
in private houses, though the idea remains a plausible explanation of certain 
pits such as the built shaft at Gezer and is well attested on temple sites. 

Underground ovens of the Myriophyto type seem to be definitely 
proved for Chwoika’s chalcolithic village in Kiev but improbable on the 
Greek sites. \\ e must therefore, I think, either classify our house-pits at 
Thermi and similar sites as drainage sumps (this certainly seems the best ex- 
planation of the Lissdorf hollows and is strengthened by the example from the 
modern village of Thermi} or else we must regard them as silos for grain and 
vegetables (for which we have certain parallels in the Fayoum and in Meso- 
potamia, and very probable examples all over Europe from neolithic to 
Roman times and later). In Mesopotamia corn is buried in pits at the 
present day. \\ e may also quote Dr. \Vright’s pathetic account of the 
practice in Khubab, a Christian village in the Hauran district of Syria, 

■ The villagers also hide their wheat in pits {nawaweis) in the earth, which 
they stop and cover over with dung, rubbish and stones, so that the Arabs do 
not always find their grain treasures.’ 

The semi-nomadic tribes of Central Asia bury their corn in the same 
manner but they conceal it by covering the pit with earth which they plough 
and plant with a new crop (I speak of pre-Bolshevik days). Underground 
granaries seem to have died out in France and Spain though their use is well 
attested there, but they were still employed in many parts of Eastern Europe 
until recent times. Pliny refers to grain pits in Cappadocia and Thrace."*® 

The analogous habit of ' hogging ’ vegetables is, of course, regularly 
practised in England at the present time. None of the modern grain pits 
known to me, however, is intra-mural. 

Thus a very good case can be made out for the interpretation of prehistoric 
bothroi as granaries, although certain examples, especially the double- 
b^ros connected by a channel (Thermi A 9, Nos. 455 and 448), are more 


I. A. Rirlininnd in Anil Journ. 1932. p. 34. etc., 
PL \X and Fis:. 7. describes military earth-o\ ens uf 
Roman datt*, and aFo .some .storage pus and a 
latrine pit. at Clau thorn, York-. 


Palmyra and A^enobia, p. 275. 

^ Hut, Xat, XMII, 30; bee also Columella, I 
6, and Curtius, 12. 
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easily explicable as sumps. The only objection to identifying some house- 
pits as silos and some as sumps is that, despite inequalities of sizes and 
shapes, the pits were singularly uniform in the methods of their construction. 

Whichever theory be adopted it is an important fact that intra- 
mural pits were especially characteristic of the Troadic area, and of the 
Early Helladic culture when Troadic influences were strong. This 
agrees well with Pliny’s statement that grain pits were characteristic of 
Thrace and Cappadocia. We may therefore suggest that most of the 
bothroi on x\egean sites have been constructed as silos but without exclud- 
ing the possibility of some having been used as drainage sumps, and perhaps 
even constructed for that purpose in some instances. 

R. W. Hutchinsox. 


Villa Ariadne, Knossos. 
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Much of our knowledge of the ceremonies of Greek mystical religion 
comes from the Christian Fathers, \vho denounced them as wicked and 
licentious. Their condemnations, however, carry little weight : they 
decried the outward and visible form ^vithout even seeking to understand 
the inner and spiritual meaning — a method ^vhich might have been turned 
by their opponents against themselves. And, although their evidence is 
important, it needs to be used with caution, because it cannot be taken 
for granted that what they tell us of the Mysteries in their own day was 
equally true of the days of Aeschylus or Sophocles. Here the testimony 
of Plato is especially valuable. It would not be conclusive in itself, because 
for the most part he does not speak of the Mysteries directly, but merely 
describes other things in language borrowed from them, and the extent 
of his borrowing can only be determined by reference to the direct descrip- 
tions of later authors. When, hotvever, his testimony is compared with 
theirs, it is found that at all important points of contact they correspond. 
The evidence as a whole is consistent. 

In modern English we have many sayings and turns of speech which 
are derived from the Bible or the Book of Common Prayer ; ‘ our dailv 
bread,' ‘ theland of the living,' ‘pride goes before a fall.’ These phrases 
have passed into common parlance, but, being still current in their original 
context, they may still be used with their original associations and signi- 
ficance. Exactly the same thing happened in Greek. It was a common 
practice among both poets and prose-writers to describe secular things 
iri language borrowed from mystical religion. Examples abound in the 
dialogues of Plato. Sometimes the allusion is conscious and deliberate, 

sometimes the phrase is used without any thought of its origin it has 

passed over entirely into the language of ordinary conversation. 

I will begin with a phrase which I have discussed elsewhere, but not 
adequateb . ■ The saying aiySv 6 ottou Ssi kcci Asysiv tcx Kcdpicc is found, 
with slight variations, in several places in Greek tragedy ; ^ and closelv 
connected \vith it is another, which, again with variations, has an even 
wider range. At the opening of the Aga7nemnon the ^Vatchman checks the 


^ Rettq dices to Wecklein's addition. The extent 
of my debt in this article to the work of the late 
VV alter Headlam will become apparent as the reader 
proceeds. I am following up an inquiry which he 
did not live to complete, though he left clear in- 
dications of the direction it wa> to take. His notes 
on the wihject are fragmentary and scattered, some 
of them uut of print and a few now published for 
the first time. Accordingly. I have ireated the 
subject as a ulutle, ^^ith leterences where thev are 
due. 


- In my edition of the Piometheus, p. 179. 

^ Ae^ch. Theb. u 606. Cho. 580/ 277-8, fr, 
208, Eur. fr. 413, cf. Aesch. Ag. 1301. In Aesch. 
Eiwi. 2/7 Herwerdeu s Tro/^AoTm Kaipouj for iroAXoOs 
Ka9appcv5 is tempting for two reasom : ii) the 
mention of Kaeappovs >eems out of place; 12) of the 
two interpretations recorded in the scholium, the 
second seems to base been w'riiten to Kcnpovj: 
oiov 5i5aaKQcAo:s Tais epai? cyup 9 cpal 5 , IttU 

CTapai Kai enya.’ K2 i AztXiXv orrou Sei, sKaTepov Kotipoi 
yjVjcaKccv. 
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inauspicious train of his thoughts with the words fsG-y) tcc 5 ’ oKkcx cnyco, 
P0O5 IttI yXobao-T] pisyaj PePtikev. The same phrase occurs in Theognis and 
in the comic fragments.^ Now, the importance which the Pythagoreans 
attached to the practice of silent meditation is well known, ° and Philo- 
stratus tells us that Pythagoras was the first to use the ox as a symbol of 
silence [Apoll. vi. ii.j; yAcoTTdv te ws irpcoTOS dvOpobircov auvEayE PoOv ett’ 
airrh cricoTr^S Eupcbv 56 ypa. In view of the intimate connexion between 
Pythagorean doctrine and mystical religion, this in itself suggests a mystical 
origin. 

In another passage (fr. 316) Aeschylus speaks not of an ox but of a 
kej, dAA’ scrrl Kdpoi kA^s err'i yAcbaci^ 9uAa§, and the key, as a sign of silence, 
is expressly associated in a chorus of the Oedipus Coloneus with the Eumolpidae 
of Eleusis.® Elsewhere, instead of the ox or the key, we find a seal, A.P. x. 42 
dpphTcov ETTEcov yAcbaai^ acppayis ettikeIctOco, and a door, Theogn. 413 ttoAAoTs 
dvOpooTTOis yAcbacjTi 6upai ouk ETrlKsivTai." In the conventional preface to 
recitals of the Ispol Aoyoi, the door \vas used not of the speaker’s tongue 
but of the listener’s ears; Abel, Orph. pp. 144, 147 96£y^opai ols Qspis eo-tI, 
QOpas 5 ’ £Trl6saeE (SePtiAoi. And the antiquity of the formula is attested by 
Plato, who puts it in the mouth of Alcibiades \vith a conscious allusion to 
its origin : Sjmp. 218 b ol 6e oiKSTai, kci e! tis dAAos eoti PePtiAos te Kai 
dypoiKos, TTuAas Trdvu psydAas toTs coctiv ettIOectOe. Finally, a link between 
these mystical symbols and the phrase with which Ave began is supplied in 
a saying attributed to Solon (F.Ph.G. i. p. 166) ; a9pdyi2£ tous psv Adyous 
CTiyri THv Se aiyf)v Kaipco.® It is probable, therefore, that all these phrases 
were originally associated Avith the ritual silence, being often found in 
contexts Avhere there is a clear allusion to the mystic a’oav.® 

The Watchman opens the trilogy Avith a prayer for d-rraAAayTi irdvcov, 
by Avhich he means delwerance from the labour of his Avatch, though, 
Avhen in due course the prayer returns at the end of the first part of his 
soliloquy, it has acquired a deeper significance — a prayer for the deliverance 
of the whole House of Atreus. In the same Avay, the Chorus of the Choe- 
phoroe greet the murder of Clytemnestra, A\-hich they fondly believe to 
signify the delwerance of the house, Avith the cry ; E-noAoAu^aT’ c& Ssa-rroauvcov 
Sopcov ccva9uyds kckoov,^® Avhere the phrase dva9uyds Kaxcov is plainly only a 
lyrical A^ariant of the Watchman’s Avords. And again in the Eumeni'des, 


^ Theogn. 813 poOs poi eTti yAccacrr^s xpaTepcb ttoSi 
ETTipa'ivcov, Strattis 67 (Kock'’’ p»oOs Ijpaivst psyas, cf. 
Hesvch. ^oOs ettI yAcbcrCTi^- Trapciptc: stti tois 5 ova- 

bEVois TTapp-qaidjECTfiai. 

^ Stob. FI. 34. 7 lAsysv 6 ITveccycpas oti ypTl ciyav f] 
KpEiTTova aiyfi5 Aeyeiv, Philostr. ApoII. I. i. A.P. x. 
46. xiv. I, xvi, 325-6, Greg. Xaz. Of. 23. 335 c. 

Soph. O.C. I0j2~3 wv Kai xpL'cea kAUs eti yAd^aar] 
pipaKEV TTpooTTcAcov EOpoAiTiSav. Jebb rt^rnarks that 
kA^S * cannot well be rendered ktv here , . . there 
is no evidence for the Eleusinian hierophant putting 
a key on the lips of the initiated.' Xo. nor an ox 
either. His difficulty disappear^ when u is realised 
that these are religious symbols, nor realities. In 


this passage the metaphor is mixed: poOg Pe^t^kev 
and kA^s iTriKsiTai have coale-sced. 

' Hence dfivpoyAcoTTos as an epithet of an indis- 
creet speaker, like Xiobe: A.P. xvi. 132 Ta> dOupo- 
yAwTTOu TavTaAi6os Nicpas, tf. Hur. Ur. 903, :\v. 
Ran. 838 diTuAcoTov oropia. 

® Cf. Heliod. vi. 15 Td oOtcos cTtcppr^Ta Kai aiy^ Kai 
cxoTcp tpuAoTTotisva pucTripia , . , 00965 ydp Td TOiaOva 
enyq irpos to dvsKAdAriTOv £Tria 9 payioao 6 ai. 

® For the mystic vow of silence see Alcaeus 27. 4, 
Philostr. Apoll. i. 15, 17, Lu< ian. i, 438, Ach. Tat. 
i. 10. 5. II. 16, Plut. M. 10 r. etc. 

Cho. 941-2 : ETToAoAu^dToo c*trr. Seidler. 
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Apollo encourages the fugitive Orestes with the comfortable words : prixavas 
supfiCTOnsv cSctt’ Is to ttocv as tcovS’ doraAAd^ai ttovcov.^^ 

In one of the most famous ceremonies at Eleusis, of which I shall 
have more to say later, the priest addressed the people with these words, 
spoken in a slow whisper : 


OappslTE puorai toO ©sou asacoapilvou' 
e'arai yctp uplv Ik ttovcov acoTripiad’ 


‘ Lift up your hearts, O ye faithful, at the salvation of your God ; for 
deliverance out of tribulation shall be yours.’ If this passage, from one 
of the Christian Fathers, stood alone, it would carry little \veight; but it 
is confirmed by other writers. 

In his speech on Eleusis, Aristides says (i. 259) : dAAd li-qv to ys KspSos 
TTis TTavriyupsoDS cuy oaov f) irapoOaa suQuiJia ol' 5’ ai tcov Ik tou TrpoTspov 
Xpovou SuokoAiwv Auasis te koi dTraAAayai, dAAd Kai TTEpi ttis teAeuttIs fiSious lyeiv 
Tds lATri5as cog dpsivov Sid^ovTog Kai ovk Iv okotco te Kai Pop[36pcp KEiaopIvoug, d 
69 Toug dpufiToug dvaiilvEiv. These hopes of glory held out to initiates are, 
of course, \vell known. They are described in similar language by Isocrates 
[de pace 34), and Pindar says (fr. 137 a Bergk) ; oAPiog oang iScbv keTv’ 
Ela’ UTTO xQova.i^ ‘ Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye see.’ 
But the AuoEig Kai d-rraAAayai, the deliverance from evil by which those hopes 
were attained, are not perhaps so familiar. 

At the beginning of the discussion in the Phaedo (70 a), after expressing 
doubt of the immortality of the soul, Cebes says : If indeed the soul were 
alone with itself, gathered together and delivered from these evils, dirriAAa- 
yuluTi TouTcov TCOV KaKcov, then great would be our hope and fair, ttcAAt) av 
Eiri lA-TTlg Kai KaAf). Again and again in the course of the dialogue the same 
language is used; 107 c—d vOv 5 ’ iTTEiSf] dOdvaTog cpaivsTai odaa, ouSEiria dv 
EiT) auT'^ dAAri dTro9uyfi kukcov ouSe acoTTipia TrAfiv toO dig pEATiaTTiv" te kci 
( ppovipcoTOTTiv yEVEoSai, 81 a Kai tcov dAAoov KaKcov tcov dvOpcoirEicov dTTr]AAcxyiJi£vi], 
daiTEp 51 AlyETOi koto tcov lasirurmlvcov, dg dA^Ocog tov Aomov ypovov pErd 
©ECOV Sidyouaa. In the Frogs of Aristophanes (185-6) Charon cries out 
to the crowd on the banks of Acheron : Tig sig dvairauAdg Ik KaKcov : Tig 
Ig TO ATi©Tig tteSi'ov: And in Alciphron (iv. 17) we find the following oath; 
vfi Td puCTTfipia, vf] Tf]v TOUTCOV TCOV KaKcov ocrraAAcxynv. 

Aristophanes describes the delights of the initiated in the other world 
{Ran. 445-6) ; dvQo^opov dv’ dAaog -rraijovTEg olg pETOuaia ©EocpiAoOg lopTiig. His 
dv 9 o<p 6 pov dAaog is clearly identical with the ©sdv dAor) te koi kpd of 
the Phaedo (iii b).^ And Theon of Smyrna, in his account of the various 
grades through which the initiate had to pass, describes the highest, which 


Eum. 82-3, cf. Cho. 1057 where I would read 
Sorai KoOapuos' Ao^ias 5^ TrpooBiycbv as Tcbv6£ 

TTrmdTcov KTiasi, see my note in CQ,- 1934, PP* 77-8- 
Firmicus de err, prof. rell. xxii. 

For further references see Lobeck, Aglaopharnus, 
PP- 69-74* Iri the Phaedo Plato is probably thinking 
primarily of Orphic beliefs, but what he says of them 
makes it clear that the Orphic view^ of the fate of 
the soul in the other world W'as substantially the 


same as the Eleusinian: for in the Frogs, w’here the 
same view* is expounded, there is no doubt that 
Aristophanes was thinking of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
(see SchoL 159, 314, 320, 343, 395, 401, 408)! The 
close connexion betw*een the tw o cults in this respect 
does not seem to have been fully appreciated by 
mchaeologiits, who tend to regard as peculiarly 
Orphic w'hat was really common to both. 
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marked the full attainment of felicity, as Kara to OsocpiAss koi Osoi? ouvSiaiTov 
eu6aiiJioviaT'^ 

After her announcement of the victory, Clytemnestra lets her malignant 
imagination play on the situation of the victors in the captured city (Ag. 

346-9): 

8 v aixiiocAcoTois TpcoiKOis oiK^^^ao•l 
vaiouaiv f| 5 r), tcov UTraiOpicov Trdycov 
Spoccov t’ dcTraAAax^£VT 8 S; cos 8 u 5 ai[jiovss 
d 9 uAaKTOv £u 5 f)aouai Trdaav eu 9 p 6 vriv.^^ 

Already in the captive Trojan homes 

They take their lodging, free from the frosty sky. 

From heaven’s dew delivered — O how blest 
Their sleep shall be, off guard the whole night long ! 

In saying that they are delivered from the hardships of war she recalls 
the Watchman’s prayer; but when she goes on to call them blest, using 
an epithet which it was impious to apply to any living mortal,^® except 
only those who had been received into the highest mysteries and so made 
fit for the company of heaven, we begin to divine the poet's intention. 
He is heightening his dramatic effect by means of a conscious allusion to 
the mystical doctrine of Eleusis. 

The Choephoroe, like the Agamemnon, begins with a prayer ; 

'Epuf) yOovie, rraTpw’ 8 TTO-rTT£uoov Kpdrri . . . 

The verb ettotttsueiv, which recurs many times in the trilogy and particu- 
larly in this play,^" corresponds to the noun eTTo-irrris, being used of the 
Gods as supervisors or guardians of the destinies of men; ’ O Almighty 
God, look mercifully upon the world ! ’ But iTroTrrqs had a mystical 
connotation which is lost in translation. It was the title assumed by the 
Eleusinian mystic when he was admitted to the second grade, no doubt 


Theon Sm. ^lath. i. lo puficrecos 6^ pepri ttevts. to 
psu TTpoTjyoOpsvov Koc0apiJiQS‘ ou6£ yap diraai toIs (iouAo- 
pivois pETOuaia tcov puarripicov Icrriv, dXA’ e’lalv oOs oOtcov 
etpyeo^ai TTpoocyopEueTai, otov tccs KoOapds Kai 

(pcovfiv d§uveTov lyovTas, Kai outous tous pf) eipyopEuous 
dvdyKT] KoSappoO tivos irpoTEpov psTd 5^ Tfiv 

Kddapaiv SEvn-epa eotiv f] Tfjs teXett^s TrapdSocris- 
5£ fl £TT 0 V 0 pa 30 p£VTl iTTOTTTEia TETapTl^ 6£, 6 5f| Kai T£XoS 
ETTOTTTEias, dvocSsaiS Kai crrEppctTcov lTTi9£ai5, coote Kai 
ETEpois ds Tis irapEXa^E teXetccs irapaSoOvai 6avaa9ai, 
SaSouxiccs Tuyovra f) i£p09avTias fj tivos iepcoaOviis. f) 5e 
TripTtTTi ouTcov -TTEpiyEVOpEvri Kord TO SsocpiXEs Kai Oeois 
ovvSiaiTov euSaipovia. Xheon does not expressly say 
that he is describing the Mysteries of Eleusis, but 
everv' detail of his description shows that he is : see 
Apoilod. ii. 5. 12, Diod. iv. 14, Hdt, viii. 63, and 
see n. 23. In particular, his OeocpiXes Kai esols 
ovvdiaiTOv is clearly the ©EocpiXoOs sopTfis of Aristo- 
phanes, a doctrine which Plato criticised in Rep. 363 c 
Mouaalos Se toutcov VEaviKd^TEpa Toya^d Kai 6 Oos outoO 
(i.e. Eumolpus) trapd ©sobv 5i5oaaiv toIs SiKaiois* stj 


AISou ydp dyoyovTes tco Xoyco Kai KonaKXivavTES Kai 
ovpTToaiov TCOV oaicov KoraaKEudaavTes ^aTe9avcopevovs 
TToioOaiv Tov drrravTa 'HSti 6idy£iv peduovras. 

348 6u(j5aipov£s corr. Stanley: for the error 
cf. Eimi. 91 1 TCOV 6' EuaepoOuTcov Heath for tcov 
6 \jaa£j3oCiVTcov. 

Cf. 532, 535, 919-20, Hdt. i, 32, Soph. O.T. 
1528-30. Eur. Tro. 509-10, 268, Andr. 100-2, Or. 
1338 (malicious as here), F.Ph.G. i. pp, 212, 214, 
Dio Chr. 473 r. 

Ag. 1269, 1579, Cho. u 487, 581, 689, 983, 
1061, Eurn. 220, 224. 

Harpocr. e-roTiTEUKOTCov* 'YTTEpidps Iv tw uirlp 
OpjvriS' 01 puri9£vTE5 Iv tt^ SEvrrlpa puf)C£i lirouTeOEiv 
Xlyovrai, cbs 6f^A6v Icrriv Ik te toO A-qUoa-Oevou^ A6you 
Kai Ik tts SsKaTiis OiAoxopou, cf. Ar. Ran. 745 and 
Schol. 01 61 TTapaAapovTE^ Td pvcrrnpta tco aCiSi? Iviourw 
l90pcoo'iv ouTd Kai sTTOTTrsOoucn. Theon of Smyrna 
[loc. at ) counts liro-rTTsia as the third grade, having 
counted Kddapais as the first instead of regarding it as 
preliminarvb 
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in allusion to the ‘ blessed sights ’ which he was then privileged to behold : 
Plat. Phaedr. 250 b EuSai'nova (pdaaaTa auoujjsvoi Te koI ETroTTTsOovTES.^** 
This special sense of the word was so familiar that we find the second or 
more advanced stage of almost any task, study or pursuit — philosophy, 
music, mathematics, medicine, politics, love — described in all periods 
of Greek prose as if it \vere the second grade in the progress of the 
mystic.-*^ 

Orestes gives the serving- women his final instructions {(dw. 379- 

82; : 

uijtv 5 ’ £Traivco yAGcaav sucpripov 9lp£iv, 

CTiyav 6’ 07 TOU 6£T Kci Aeyeiv tcs Kai'pia’ 
xd 5 ’ ctAAa toOtco SaOp’ £Tr 07 TT£U(jai A£yoo 
^icpricpdpous dycovas dpScoaovTi poi. 

Here again wt have two phrases borrowed from the language of mystical 
religion. If either had occurred alone, there would have been no reason 
to suppose that any allusion was intended; but together they make it 
probable. Orestes binds the Chorus to silence \vith the mystic formula; 
but the further stage, the act itself, is to be revealed to Pylades alone. -- 
If, as I believe, these allusions are deliberate, the inference seems to 
be that, in the imagination of the poet, a parallel is being drawn, or is 
about to be drawn, bettveen the murder of Clytemnestra and mystic ritual. 

_ Among the most celebrated of the ceremonies at Eleusis were those 
which revealed in some kind of symbolic pageant the soul’s progress in 
the other world. The following account was cited by Headlam from 
Plutarch : ^3 ^ 

TO 56 xrdCTxei irdOos (sc. f) 'yoxiij oiov 01 T£A£TaIs peydAaig Kaxopyia^dpEVOi . . . 

TTAoVCCI TCX TrpCOTOC KCtl TTEpiSpOpca KOTTCoSeIJ, KCCl 5lCC (TKOTOU 5 TIVOS UTTOTTTOl TTOpElCXl 
KCCI CtTEAsOTOl siTOC TTpO TOO TEAoUJ CXCTOU TCC SslVCC TXdvTO;, cppiKTI KOtl TpopOJ KCCl 

idpeej KCCl Qaij^oj ek Se toutou epeoj ti Setupdenov cdrnivTriO'Ev, f| tottoi KOtOoepoi 
Kai Aeipwves eSe^ovto, epeevds Kai yopEias Kai aspyoTriTas (dKOuaperreov ispoov Kai 
pavTaopoTcov dyicov exovtes' ev 015 0 TravTEAfis 959 kcci EAsuSspo^ yEyovebj 
Kai depETos TTEpuebv EcTTEcpavwpEvos 6pyid;^£i Kai auvEcmv oaiois Kai KaOapoig dvSpdcri, 
Tcov^dpufiTccv EUTaOQa twv jcovtcov aKdOaprov Icpopcov oyAou ev poppdpcp ttoAAco 
K ai cDpiyAp TraTOupsvov Ocp’ sauToO Kai auvEAauvdpEvov. 


C i. Heliod. ix. 9 "n-pos nev T0U5 pepfjAoug tcj 
£'/KaT£cnTapp£va5 tovtoi? uTtovoias pf] TrapayupvojVTCoy 
. . , TCOj &€ STTOTTTlKOjTSpOUS Kai dvaKTOpCOV SVTOS 

~f\ TT-upvepep T9 o;ti AapTTCtSi 9avoTEpoy TeAouvTCOV. 
7 ‘he Hieusinian temple was called to dvetKTopov, 
Ath. iv. ib~ 1, and inr iurther relerences isee Lobeck, 

pp. i88-y. 

Xunien-Lis example.^ are collected bv Lobeck. 

pp. 

jdj ope^oovTi corr. Pearson. Tucker takes 
TOwTcp ro refer to Hermes, an image of whom he 
supp<.>es m stand upon the stage. I’hac there was 
nich an ima^^e is \cr> probable: but it L hard to 
behtne that OreMes would refer to the God as TcoTcp, 


and it is necessary for us to know what part in the 
plot is to be assigned to Pylades. 

-- It is possible that in dycovas we have an allusion 
to the mystical trovos t£ Kai dyebv : see Plat. Phaedrus 
247 a quoted below. 

Plut. de anima fr. vi. 4, Headlam, Ckoephoroe, 
p. 50 (p, 266 in the collected edition). The reference 
to oT£<pavos m this and other passages quoted in 
this article iPJat. Rep, 363 c. Ar. Ran. 136. Theon 
Sm. i. 10) should be sufficient to fix the meaning 
oi the word in the inscriptions on the Orphic plates. 
For the pc6ppopos as an Eleusiniau conception see 
n. b2. Here it is combined with £7To-rrT£ia ''£(popcbv). 
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The antiquity of this ceremonial is attested by Aristophanes and Plato,-^ 
and its details are confirmed by Plato at every point. In the Phaedo 
(107 d-io8 c) Socrates gives a mystical description of the soul’s journey 
in Hades. The journey, f] -rropsia, is long and winding, with many 
cross-roads and bifurcations, so that the souls of the wicked err and stray, 
following the desires of their own hearts, f) 5 ’ sttiOuptitikcos exovcra toO 
acbpaTOS . . . TTEpi ekeTvo ttoAuv xpo^ov £TTTori|j£vri, but the souls of the pure 
in heart are led to the groves and holy places of the Gods, freed and delivered 
from the places of earth as from a prison, twvSe plv tcov tottcov tcov ev Tfj 
£A£u0Epoup£voi T£ Kal drraAAaTTopEvoi woTTsp £k SsapcoTripiou. In the 
Phaedrus (247 a-254 c) the experience of love is described in a sustained 
allegory drawn from the initiation of the mystic ; and once more tve meet 
with the fear and trembling (irpcoTOv psv £<ppi^£ koi ti toov tote UTtfiASEV 
aC'Tcp 5 £ipdToov),-° the labour and the contest, the heat and sweat (ttovos 
TE Kal dycbv . . . i6pcos te Kai SEppoTys driOris), the shame and astonish- 
ment (aiaxuvris te Kai 6dp|3ous), the blessed sights (TToAAai Kai paKdpiai 
©Eaij, the blessed manifestations in the pure light (EuSaipova cpdapaTa puoupsvoi 
Ts Kai ETTOTTTEUovTEs £v auyS KaOapa), the heavenly dances (dsiou x°pod), 
the meadows of the blest (vopf) ek toO ekei Asipcovos),-® and finally the 
miseries of the uninitiated as they trample one another down (-n-aToOaai 
dAAfiAas) . 

Let us now examine the stasimon which the Chorus sing while Orestes 
is performing his task of purification within the palace (934-70).-" It 
is a song of rejoicing, for, as we have seen, the Chorus believe that the 
House of Atreus is delivered from evil : 

ETToAoAu^aT’ (i) SsaTroauvcov Sopoov 
dvatpuyds Kaxcov xai KTEdvcov Tpij^dg 
Otto SuoIv piaoropoiv, Suaoipou Tuxcts.-® 


Ar. Ran, 154—5 IvtcOOev auAdbv tI^ cte TrspiEiaiv 
-rTvofi, 64'Ei 5 s (pcbs kccAAiotov, doanEp syfidSt, Lucian 
i. 644 siiTE pot, ETeAEofi-qS ydp db KuviaKE tcx 'EAsuaivia 
SfjAci’ oTi, ouy o'doia T0T5 ekeT toc IvSdSE croi Soke! ; 
In the first passage the sights and sounds of the 
other world are described with reference to the 
corresponding features in Eleusinian ritual ; in 
the second, where the scene is laid in Hades, the 
features of Eleusinian ritual are recognised in the 
sights and sounds of the other world. Thus the 
other-world pageaniiA’ of Eleu^is was as old as 
Aristophanes. And now add Plat. Rhaedo io8a 
vuv 6£ eoiKE (sc. q iropEia) oyicrEis te Kai TpioSoug TroAAds 
OucTicibv (or oaicovt Kai vopipcov twv 
£y 9 d 5 £ TEKpaipo^Evos Aeyco. Surely it is clear that 
here too the reference is to Eleusinian ritual, and 
not to the Orphic tablets (\V. K. C. Guthrie. Orpheus 
and Guek Religion, p. 1 761. 

Cf. Rep. G15 d lOeaadpEOa ydp cOy 5 q Kai tcuto tcov 
S sivdbv uEaporreov (these are Td Seivd ol Plutarch', 3G5 3 - 
Eiai 6e Kai TEAeuTqaaaiv ds 5 q teAetcs KaAoOaiv, al twv 
ekeT kctkoov diroAOouaiv qpas, Pq 6uaavTas 51 OEivd TT-Epiph.’Ei, 


Plut. M. 81 e ebs ydp oi teAojpevoi kot" dpyd^ lv Oopjpep 
Kai poq TTpos dAAqAovs cbSoupEvoi auviaai, 5 pco|iEvcoy 6^ Kai 
SEiKvuMEycov Tcby lEpcov TTpocTEyouCTiv q 5 q [jiETd 9Dpou Kai 
CTicoTrqg : so, with the same allusive language, 36 e 

CpplTTQVTCOV 56 TOV OdvoTov Kci TOV Trovov . . . EKItAq^l^ 
layEi Kai Tapayq Kai ©dp^oc, ^7 a dAA’ coorrsp iv TE?vETrj 
KaTqpyvupEvqg ocOtoO cpiAoao^ias, tous TrpioTO'js Kofiapjjous 
Kai dopu^oug dvaaxcptvov, eAtti^eiv ti yAv/Ku Kai Aapirpov Ik 
T qs Trapouaqg d 5 q povlas Kai Tapoyqs, 943 c yEuovTai xc^pocs 
oiav oi teAoupevoi pdAiora 6opupcp Kai 'TTToqati ouyKEKpa- 
PEuqy pet" £ATri6os qSsias £X®''^^L Arislid. i. 456 tis ydp 
‘EAAqvcov q tis ^app^dpeov oOtco oxaios q dvfjKoos . . . 
ooTis ou Koivdv Ti Tq5 yq5 tepevo^ Tqv TAEuaTva qyelTO, 
Kai TrdvTcov oaa Osla dvOpioTrois, toOto 9 piKco 5 eanraT 6 v te 
K ai (faiSpoTOTOV; 

Cf. Plat. Rep. 614 e, Ar. Ran. 326, 344, 352, 
37 ^ 7 - 1 - 

Throughout the play Oreste.s, as KodapTqs of 
the house, is likened to Heracles, KoOapTqs of the 
earth: see Headlam on 159-63. 

Tpipds corr. Stanley. 
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The significance of the epithet SuctoIijiou is now clear. It is, as Headlam 
pointed out,-® a reference to the errings and strayings of the soul on the 
path to salvation. 

Then the next refrain: 


Tidpa Ts fcos iSglv, pilya t’ d9Tip£0ri ydAiov oiKSoov. 

dvaye pdv, Sopor ttoAuv dyav ypdvov yapaiTTETSis IkeioO’ dsi.®® 


As Headlam pointed out,®^ the house is now absolved, dcpETos. It will be 
remembered that those who sought purification ^vere required to 5//.®- 
And in describing the pollution as a ydAiov, the poet has overlaid the 
image of the purified sinner with another : the delivered house is likened 
to an ox absolved from human service and consecrated to the Gods, like 
lo after her transformation and the oxen which Hecuba and Xestor 
dedicated to Athena.®^ 

But the most striking feature of the refrain is the sudden appearance 
of a light : 9005 ti Oaupdaiov dirrivTriCTEv. This alternation of light and 

darkness was perhaps the most celebrated part of the mystical pageant : 
Dio Chr. xii. 387 rroAAa psv opcoura puariKCx OsdpaTa, ttoAAcov 5 s dcKouovTa 
ToiouTMv 9COVCOV, aKOTOus TE Koi 9cot6s IvdAAa^ cxxnCo 9aivop£vcov. Asterius 
says of the ceremony of the Sacred Marriage (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, 
p. 563) : ouy cci Aap-ndSES aPEvvuvTai Kai 6 ttoAus koI dvapiOpriTos Sfipos 
Tfiv acoTTiplav auTcov slvai vopl^oucji xd £v tw okotco -rrapd tcov 5 uo TrpaTTopsva ; 
And Firmicus says of the ceremony which revealed how the God died 
and was bom again : nocte quadam simulacrum in lectica ponitur et per 
numeros digestis fletibns plangitur ; deinde cum se ficta lamentatione 
satiaverint, lumen infertur. Tunc a sacerdote omnium qui flebant fauces 
unguntur, quibus perunctis sacerdos hoc lento murmure susurrat : eappsiTs 
puCTTai ToO 6so0 creacoCTpEvou- Ecrrai ydp uplv ek ttovcov CTcoTTipla.^*^ 

During that ceremony, an image lies in the darkness on a couch or 
litter, and the worshippers lament. Then a light is brought in, the weeping 
is at an end, and the worshippers receive the promise of deliverance. 

\\ ith this in mind let us turn to the conclusion of the stasimon : 


Tocya Se TraVTsAris ypovoj dpsiiysTai 
■n-poGupa Scopdrcov, oxav 09° saxlas 


Headlam ad. loc. and cf, Eum. 390 SuaoSoTrai-rretAa. 

g6o oiKcov corr. Rossbach. 

C/?. 1900, p. 1 13. 

A. B. Cook, ^€us, i. p. 219 f., 425f., J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 229-30, and cf. Dem. 
de cor. 259 xai dvaords arro toQ KoOappoO KsXeacov 
Alyeiv £9uyov KaKov £upov dpEivov, ETri tw PTi6eva ttcottots 
ttiAikoOt’ oAoAu^ai aepuuvoygvos The candidate for 
initiation was also veiled, Harrison loc. cii., p. 547; 
hence the allusion in Cho. 805-7 ^scp-rrpDv tSsiv 
9iA(oi5 oppaciv ek 5vo9gpas KaAurrTpcts : cf. Plat. Pkaedr, 
250 b koAAos Sfe tot’ iStIv AapTrpov, ote ouv sOSaipovi 
Xopep poxapidv ovpiv TE Koi esav . . . sISov. Theaet. 155 
e. The same conception has influenced the language 
ol 1 1 77-9 Kai pfjv 6 oOket’ Ik KaAuppctTcov 


sjTai SsSopKiDj VEoydpoLT vup9r)s 5iKqv, AapiTpos S’ 
SOlKcV . . . 

Aesch, PA. 693 a:9£Tov dASoOai, Horn. 11. \i. 
308-9 poOs Ivi vqcp qviSas fiKEcrras, Od. iii. 383 
d5pf)Tqv fjv ouTToO’ Otto ^uyov f\yay£v dvfjp, 

Firmicus de err. prof. rell. xxii. His nocte quadam 
is clearly an allusion to the celebrated vuktes 
EAE uaiviai: see Lobeck, p. 651, and add the passage 
from the OiAoao9oOpEva quoted by J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena, pp. 54S~9 o Se otoxOs oOtos eoti Kai -rrapd 
ASqvaious 6 trapd toO dycxpoKTripiorou 9CoaTfip teAeios 
usyas KaOd-iTEp ovTD? 6 i£po9dtrrqs . ♦ . vuktosIv ’EA suaivi 
Otto iroAAcp -rrupi teAoov Td nsydAa Kai dppqTa puarfipia 
pod Kai KEKpays Asycov ispov eteke -rroTvia Koupov Bpipcb 
Bpipov. 
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6 t’ sAdai] HUCT05, KaOapiioiaiv drav sAaTtipioig- 
TUX? S’ suTTpoacoTTOKOiTOt TO TTav iSsTv Opeopevois 
pETOiKOi 66pGov TTsaoOvTai 'irdAiv.^'^ 

The mystical use of TravTaA-qs, of the initiate who has been ‘ made perfect,’ 
has already been illustrated from Plutarch.^® And the Chorus hope, as 
Headlam has pointed out, that the usurpers who have defiled the house 
will soon be laid low like the dcKdOapTos oxAos of the damned.^' But that 
is not all. At this point in the play we are to imagine the darkness 
scattered by a sudden burst of light (-n-dpcc te 90)5 iSsTv) from torches 
seen within the palace as the doors are thrown open, revealing Orestes 
the purifier, who has delivered the house from evil (dva9uyds KaKcov), 
while at his feet lies the dead body of his mother, a sight fair to see, 
which is greeted by the weeping onlookers (©paoiiEvois) with cries of joy 
(sTToAoAu^aT’ co). 

This then is the end of the mystical progress, which the poet has followed 
step by step : first, the fears and tribulation, the wanderings from the 
right path, then deliverance from evil, the light out of darkness revealing 
the blessed vision, the end of tears and the final beatification. Of all the 
characteristics of his genius perhaps the most remarkable is his extraordinary 
power of sustained parallel, and here we see that po’wer at its height. 
Similar in conception, but hardly more profound, is the parallel with the 
Panathenaic festival, with which, as Headlam has shewn,®® he enriches the 
conclusion of the trilogy. 

Yet, at this point in the trilogy, despite the rejoicings of the Chorus, 
the House has not been delivered, and at the end of the play the so-called 
purifier is himself in desperate need of purification (1057-8). His deed 
of blood has no more brought purification than the deed which it was 
designed to purify. Let us turn back to the Agamemnon. 

Standing over the dead bodies of Agamemnon and his paramour, 
Clytemnestra cries (1476-8) : 

vGv obpQcoaas crropaTog yvwijqv 

TOV TpmOXUVTOV 

Saipova yevvqg TfjcjSe KiKAqoxoov.'^® 


965 ituaos TTav eAdaei and 967 tux? S’ eO-n-poacoTrco 
KoiTg corr- Headlam, the latter being a com- 
mon error discussed by him in CR. xv. p. lyf. 
Thus restored the phrase provides Suaoiuou *nux«s 
(944) ^ balance and a contrast (just as Toxa 5 ^ 

TravTsAfis XP^^°S balances iiioAs tisv AiKa FTpiapiSai? 
Xpovcp) . Wilamowitz reads EUTTpoacL-rrcp KsiTai, which is 
rhythmically impossible. 

Cf. also ct)iAoao9o0ueva loc, at. ’Adrivaioi puoOvths 
TAguaivia Kai |-m6£iKvv/vTES toIs e'rroTrTeuouat to lieyd Koti 

SocupaOTOV KOI TSAeIOTQCTOV iTrOTTTlKOV gKEl puaTppiov. 

Headlam, CR. 1900, p. 113. 

It was already nightfall at 656—8. The play 
began before dawn, and the day has now passed 
into the darkness of another night. Torches would 


be effective, even in daylight, on a stage which 
faced north. 

JHS. 1906, pp. 268-77. 

1476 vOv 6’ corr. Headlam. With these and 
other passages may be compared Phaedr. 244 d-c, 
where Plato is clearly thinking of the Oresteia : 
dAAd pf^v VOCTCOV ys Kai ttovcov tcov peyiaTcov d 5 fi iraAoicov 
Ik pr]uiuorrcov ttOjIv eu tici tcov ysvoov, h pavia lyysvcpsyri 
Kai TrpocppTSuaaaa ol^ eSei, dTTaAAayhv eCrpETO, KocTa 9 U- 
yoOaa Trpos 9sTov sOyds te Kai Aorpeias, Sg KoOappoov 
T£ Kai tsAstoov TuxoOaa E^dvrn ETTOiTiaE xov laurfj^ ex<^^^ 
TTpos Ts TOV TTapovra Kai tov ETTEixa xpivov, AOaiv te tcu 
6 p 9 cbs pavEVTi TE Kai KOTaaxopEVcp toov Trapovrccv KaKcov 

EupopEvT]. The recurrent 5 fi marks the allusions to 
familiar ideas: cf. Burnet on Fhaedo 107 d 7. 
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And again later (1567-76) : 


lycb 5 ’ ouv 

eOeAco Saijaovi tco nA 8 ia 6 EVi 5 av 
opKOus 6£|Ji£vrj TccSs {i£V OTSpyeiv 
5 uaTAT]Td TTEp 6 v 05 6 68 Aonrov, iovt’ 

6K TcovSs Sojicov dAAr|V yevsdv 
TpiPeiv OavdTOis audevTaiaiv, 

KTsdvcov TS [xspos ^aiov exodcn] 

TTav£TrapK£s spoiy" dAArtAo96vous 
jiavias psAdOpcov d9£Aouai].^^ 

For three generations the House of Atreus has been possessed bv an evil 
spirit. We have already seen ho\v it was claimed for Orestes that bv 
murdering Clytemnestra he had purified and absolved it ( paya r 09739661] 
4;dAiov oiKEcov). Here Clytemnestra claims to have done the same thing 
;d9£Aoucj73' by murdering Agamemnon. Looking back upon that murder, 
she regards it as an act of sacred ritual. 

Let us now consider her language immediatelv before the murder 

(1034-45; : 

dAA' EiTTEp soTi \xr] ysAiSovcov SiKTjv 
dyvcoTO 9GOV73V j 3 dpPapov K£KTriii£vrt, 

6000 9P6VG0V A£youc 7 a tie 1600 viv Aoycp , . . 
au 5' £i Ti 5pda£is twvSe; pf] oyoAiiv tiOev 
£i 5 ' d^uv73iicov oOaa \xr\ Sext] Aoyov, 

CTU 5’ dvTi 9covfjs 9pd3£ Kappdvcp x^p6 

It is both natural and necessary to suppose that in the last line au 5’ 
marks a change of subject, as Clytemnestra turns with a gesture of im- 
patience from Cassandra to the Chorus. Yet Mackail and Wecklein are 
still apparently the only scholars tvho have parted company with those 
who ‘ generation after generation follow with sheep-like hdelity ’ an inter- 
pretation which reduces the passage to ‘ pure nonsense.’ And indeed, 
apart from the patent absurdity which Mackail points out, those who 
accept the traditional interpretation might be good enough to tell us 
what it is that Cassandra is expected to signify. That she does not under- 
stand ? Surely that is incredible. And she has been asked, not to speak, 
but to act: £K| 3 aiv’ dnrivris TfjaSs. She can do that without waving 
her hand. ^ 

And there is a further point. By a very simple and acceptable licence 
the tragedians, like the epic poets before them, indeed like all poets in- 
variably assumed in their characters, Greek and barbarian, a knowlkge 
of their native Attic. ^Vhy then does Aeschylus make so much in this 
scene of a point which, if ignored, would have troubled nobodv"" His 
King Pelasgus found no difficulty in conversing with the dusky daughters 


1574 rav a-rcxpT] pci corr. Headlam. 

J. . Mackail in CR. xix. p. 107. 

In his nr.te on Soph. EL 448 Jebb Ciuotes 


se\eral passages in which o<j 5 g marks an antithesis 
of clauses, not of persons; but here there is not even 
an implied antithesis between the two clauses. 
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of the Nile ; why should Clytemnestra anticipate any such difficulty in 
addressing the daughter of Priam ? The point is out of keeping with an 
established literary- convention, unless it is made with a special purpose. 

In the Eleusinian Mysteries, the prospective initiate (puaTri?) was 
introduced by a priest called the liuoraycoyos or £^riyriTf)s, the ‘ inter- 
preter’ of the holy things. The candidate had to be Greek-speaking, 
and barbarians were excluded on the ground that they were, in the mystical 
formula, (poovnv cc^uvetov eyovTas-^^ Here then we have something \vhich 
may throw light on Clytemnestra’s words, dyvcoTa cpcovnv j3dpj3apov KsKTripevri 
and again d^uvfipcov oOaa. 

The vow of secrecy imposed upon the initiate was expressed in a 
conventional formula, pri A^eiv 9covi^ to: diroppriTa.^® And at the 
recital of the ispol Aoyoi, where, as we have seen, the profane were warned 
to ‘ put doors on their ears,’ the initiated were exhorted to open their ears 
and receive the holy sayings into their hearts. Of the Orphic Aoyoi, one 
begins SeOpo vuv ouavd poi KoOopds ccKods ts TrsTdoCTas, another ctu 5 s toIoi 
vdoiai TTsAdjEO, a third cppd^so 6fi aTrouSfiv EvTuvdpsvos 5i’ oKoufiS. and yet 
another, ascribed to Pythagoras, & vsoi dAAd oePectOe psO’ fiauxiris xdSs TrdvTo.^' 

As Headlam saw, the language of these prefaces is reflected in two 
passages of the Oresteia.^^ The first is Cho. 449-50 5i’ wtcov Se otjvtetpoive 
pOGov ficuycp 9 P£Vo6v pdasi, and the second is that striking phrase in the present 
passage, saco 9p£vcov AsyouCTo iTEidco viv Adyep. 

‘ If she be not the speaker of some barbarous tongue, then, uttering 
the mystic words, ^vith speech I will win her. . . . Aly other \ictim is 
at the altar, ready for the sacrifice. If you too intend to take part in my 
mysteries (ei ti SpdaEis toovSe suggesting Td SpebpEva), do not delav. But 
if, being a barbarian, you do not understand, do joz/ (turning to the Chorus 1 
address her, not with voice, but ^vith barbarian hand ’ — that is, drag 
her from the chariot.^® It is another case of the contrast between -rrEiGcb 
and pia, on which the whole of this dialogue is based.®® 


A^T^tid. i. 1S2 tt) Tobu ’EAsucnvicov TeXeTt] toTs 
£ iCTa9iKvcEpEVcis e^rjyriTai tojv ispoov Kai pucrraycoyol 
KSKArjauE, cf. Pint, d/. 795 e, 378 a. 

Liban. 356 <pcovfiv "EXArivas Eivai, cf. Hdt. viii. 
63, Theon bm, i. 10 {supra n. 14.1. The two 
qualifications mentioned in the last passage are 
parodied in Ar. Ran. 354—3 HV<pr|pEiu ypp Kd^ioracffiai 
TOi$ fiPETEpciCTi yopoicnVj 0TT15 Snreipos toicovSc Xoycov fj 
yvebprj uh ■<c:6ap£v£i. For further references see Lobeck^ 
pp. 1 5- id, 190. 

Lvs. Andoc. 5 1 . 

Abel, Orph. pp. 153, 148, Gnom. p. 128, Brunck 
(cited by Headlam in a MS. note , Diog. L. viii. 7 ; 
cf. Pint. d/. 636 d TO 6 ’ IttI toOtois, £91^ ysAocaas, 
deiCTCo ^uvtTCiai, tov "Op9ik6v Kai Ispov Xoyov. 

I am here following two MS. notes in the fullest 
and moNt important of Headlam's three interleaved 
Wecklein’s in King's College Librarv) which was 
apparently unknown to Pearson. On Cho. 430 
he writes: ‘Eleusinian like Orphic, cf. Aglaoph. 
382, 13. 39 [quoted above]. Ag. 1035-6 pap |3 saco 


9p£va!)v TTsidco/ And on the later passa2:e: ‘ TSTpatta 
liuSov Cho. 448 n. from Mysteries XV. H.' The addition 
of his initials indicates, in accordance with his 
regular practice, that he regarded the allusion as 
certain. Further, Dr. J. T. Sheppard informs me 
that he took the follow'ing note from Headlam in 
1904: ^ W. H. thinks that there is a slight allu^iou 
to the Mysteries: the mystic must not be 
Tfis ^pnqvscov 9covf]s.' It seems clear, therefore, 
that Headlam perceived the allusion in this passage, 
and that Pearson missed the point of his published 
note on 1034. 

The exact meaning of 1044-3 I take to be as 
follows : ‘ If. being a barbarian, vou do nijt under- 
stand Greek — then dojtwi tell her, not with Greek- 
speaking) mice, but with barbarian-speaking han'i ' 
Kappdvcp xspi is contrasted w'ith ae/vsTcp 900 v f) : foi, 
as Headlam remarks on 1034, pidoptapos and d^bvETp; 
are virtually equivalent. 

Cf. 1033, 1036. 1038, 1033, and my note in 
Cd- 1934 - PP- 73 - 4 - 
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With blasphemous audacity Clytemnestra imagines Cassandra as a 
candidate for initiation, herself as the officiating priest, and the impending 
murder as a holy mystery. She is indeed lepsOs tis axag (736-7').^^ 

Finally, let us examine an important passage in the Eumenides. which 
has not been properly understood (267-75). The Furies are threatening 
Orestes with continued persecution in this tvorld and with eternal torment 
in the next, and they say: 

Kai ^covTcc a xoyyavac dT^d^o^al kotco, 
dvTiTTOiv' cbg iiaTpo96vou 5 uas. 

6'4;ei Ss ksi tis dAAog fiAmv PpoTcov 

f) 0£6 v f) ^Evov Tiv’ dcTEPcSv f| TOKsag 9iAous, 

syovd’ EKaoTOV Tfjs SiKrjS md^ia. 

IJEyas ydp AiSris Eo-Tiv euOuvos PpoTcov 
EVEpGe yOovos, 

5 £AToypd 9 cp Se TrdvT’ ETTCOTia 9pEVi.^“ 

The last words recall the Dies Irae : Liber scriptus proferetur, In quo 
totum continetur. But it is the earlier part of the passage to which I 
wish to draw attention ; and in order to understand it we must approach 
it indirectly. 

In his speech against Andocides, who was charged with impietv 
(daE^Eia), Lysias says (9) : 

KaiToi FfspiKAEa ttote 9aai TrapaivEo-ai ujiiv Trspi tcov dcrEpouvToov \xr] ^ovov ypfjoGai 
T0T5 ysypappEvoig voiaois Trspi auTcov dAAd Kai toTs dy 909015, xaG’ oOs EuiioATtiSai 
oOs oOSsig ttco Kupio^ EysvETo KaOsAEiv ouSe SToAiiTjaEV dvTSiTTEiv, ouSe 
aOrov Tov ©evto laoCTiv* fiyEiaOai ydp auTOug out 005 ou povov TOig dvOpcoTTOis dAAd 
Kai T015 dsoig 5 i 66 vai SiKTjV. 

W hat are these unwritten law’s ? Lysias tells us that they wxre expounded 
at Eleusis,^^ that their authority was supreme, their origin unknowm, 
and offences against them punished by the Gods. But of their content 
he tells us nothing except that they w'ere concerned with impiety. 

The reader will already have recalled a famous passage in the Antigone 
(453-60): ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ou6£ oOeveiv ToaouTOv cpoiiTjv TO ad 
KTjpuypaO COOT aypairTa Kda9aAf) Oecov 
vopipa 6uvaa0ai 0 vt]tov ov 0 urrspSpaiiEiv. 
ou yap Ti vuv ys KayGs^ dAA^ dsi ttote 
20 T^ccuTa, kouSei^ oISev e^ otou ^9dvT}. 

TOUTcov Eyco ouk spsAAov, dvSpog ouSevos 
9pdvr]pa Seiaaa , ev Gsoiai Tf]V SiKTjv 
Sobasiv. 


For these reasons at 8io I would accept Her- 
mann's tun Ac; tor 6ueAAai. ^Atn had nothing to 
do with whirlwind., but the dramatic significance 
of drns ejnXai w clear: 1434 'ATn.^ ’Epivvy 6’ alat 
tov5’ Cho, 966 K3tappcTc:v cTav iAcrrnpicis. 


268 dvTiTToivous corr. Schiitz, un'^’P^^ovous corr. 
Casaubon. 

Charges of impiety (daepeia) were heard before 
the Eumolpidae: Dem, 601. 
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Here again they are supreme over the laws of man, eternal, of unknown 
authorship,®* and offenders are punished by the Gods.®® And we remem- 
ber how Theseus urged the Athenians to secure the burial of Polynices 
and his companions : Isocr. Panath. 1 69 sSelTo |jf| TrspiiSgiv toioutous 
dvSpas dTcccpous yevopEvous ppSE TraAaiov e'Oos Kai TTCtTpiov vopov KaTaAuopsvov, 
cp TrdvTES dvOpGOTTOi xpobpEVoi SiaTsAoOaiv ouy cbg uu’ dvOpcoTrivris KEipEvco (puasoos 
dAA’ cbs UTTO Saipovias TTpocrrETaypEvcp Suvdpscos. If these passages stood alone, 
it might be argued that Lysias (or Pericles) and Isocrates had the verses of 
Sophocles in mind, and so perhaps they had ; but further evidence shews 
that both were drawing on a common tradition. 

In the Memorabilia (iv. 4. 19-21) Socrates argues that the unwritten 
laws (dypacpoi vopoi) could not have been made by man, being found 
independently among all nations, therefore they must have been made by 
the Gods ; and, he proceeds, the penalties attached to them are such as 
no man can escape : dAAd 5 iKr|V ys toi 5 i 66 aaiv o'l TrapaPaivovTEj tous 
UTTO Tcov Gecov KEipEvou? vopous, fjv ouSevi TpOTTCp SuvoTov dvOpooTTCp SiatpuysTu. 
The first of these laws, he says, is ‘ Honour the Gods ’ (Oeous ctePeiv), 
and the second, 'Honour thy father and thy mother’ (yovsas Tipav), 
from which he infers that incest is a crime against the Gods. Plato’s 
Athenian Stranger says the same thing {Legg. 838 b) : incest is contrary 
to unwritten law. 

In the Oedipus Tyrannus, just before the king’s guilt is brought to light, 
the Elders pray for purity of word and action (863-70) : 

El poi ^uvEi'ri (pEpovTi poTpa tov EuaETTTOv dyvEi'av Aoycou 
Epycov TE TTdVTCOV, cbv VOpOl TTpOKElVTal 
uvymoSES, oupavia ’v alSspi tekvgoOevtes, cPv "OAupiros 
TTaTTip povos, oOSe viv OvaTcx cpucris dvEpcov 

ETIKTEV, OuSe pTlTTOTE AdOo KaTaKOipdoT]. 

These are the same laws, divine, not human, and never to be forgotten ; and 
further they are the very laws which Oedipus has violated — the children 
of heaven, Olympus is thtiv father, no mortal nature is their mother. Observe 
the skill with which Sophocles has adapted the tradition to the dramatic 
situation. 

‘ Honour the Gods,’ ' Honour thy parents ’ — these are Pythagorean 
commandments, being set in the forefront of the Carmen Aureum, where 
to the Gods are added ' thine oath ’ and to parents the next of kin (1-4) : 

ddavdTOus psv TrpooTa Oeous, vopco cbs SidKEivxai, 

Ti'pa Kai ctePou opKov etteiS’ f|pcoas dyauous 
TOUS TE KOTayOovious crsps Saipovas Euvopa ps^cov, 

TOUS TE yovEis Tipa TOUS t’ ayyioT* EyygyacoTas.^® 


The words ko 06 £is oiSsv otou '9dvTi exactly 
correspond to ou£e t6v ©Svrra laaaiv, because (paivgtv 
was used technically of the promulgation of a law, 
as in the extract from a law of Solon quoted in Plut. 
Sol. 19 6t£ Oeapos e9dvT] oSe. 

Cf. Dem. 790 lycb mev ydp dTiicrrov xal Csois 
ou p6vov dv6p'd)Trois, UToXap^dvuO tov tcov yovseov 
dfiEXoOvra, Eur. fr. 852 ottg Se tcus tekcvtos Iv pico 


CTE^Ei, 65 ’ Ijti Kcci 360V Kai 0 avcbv GeoTs 91X05. 

Cf. Pseudo-Phocyl. 8, Iambi. Vit. P\th. 37. 
According to Diog. L. viii. i, Pythagoras instructed 
his followers ©soug plv Saipovcov upoTiuav, fjpeoas 
5’ dvGpxTrcov, dvOpebtreov 61 pdXicTo tous yovlas, and see 
further Plat. Legg. 717 a-b, 724 a, 730 b, 854 e, 
Lycurg. Leocr. 15, 94, 97. 
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These also are the commandments in which, with special emphasis on 
his own ancestor, the youthful Achilles was instructed by Cheiron i^Pind. 
P. vi. 21-71 : 


lidAiaxa ii£v Kpovi6av . . . decov o-spsadar 

Tauras 5 a pfi-iroTs Tinas dneipEiv yovscov piov TTSTrpcoiJiEVov. 

And if we add to these t\vo a third, then we ha\'e the three virtues which 
every child must be taught to practise (Eur. fr. 853 Xauck) : 

xpeTs Eialv ctpsTal xds o'" daKsIv, tekvov, 

©sous T£ Tipau Tous TH (puaavTas yovsls, 
vopous te Koivous 'EAAdSos. 

Isocrates gives similar advice to young Demonicus [Dern. 16; ; 

ToOs psv ©Eous (popoO, Tous Se yovEis Tipa, tous Se 9iAous aiCTyuvou, toIs 5e vopois 
TTElOou. 

The ' common la\vs of Hellas ' are further defined in the SuppUces of 
Aeschylus (709-17; : 

^Aoiai t’ £u^unp6Aous,°' irplv e^ottAi^eiv ’'Api], 

SlKaS QTEp TTriljdTOOV SiSoiEv. 

©sous 6’ 01 ydv EyouCTiv alsi tioiev Eyycopious TraTpcoais 
5 a 9 vri(p 6 pois PouQOtoicti Tipals. 

TO ydp TEKOVTcov crspas, xpiTov t65’ ev ©Eapiois 
Aikcs yEypauTai nEyicTTOTipou. 

Here the three commandments are said to be ' written in the statutes of 
Justice,' which is only another way of saying that they are unwritten in 
the statutes of mortal legislators. And the third is ‘ Honour the stranger.' 
In this passage it is placed first, because it is relevant to the immediate 
context, while the poet wishes to reserve the end of the stasimon for the 
second, \vhich in this trilogy has a special importance ; for in the sequel 
these daughters of Danaus patris iussu viros suos interfecerunt.^® 

Finally, in what sense were those who violated these laws punished 
by the Gods? They were tormented in Hell — in the Hell of Eleusinian 
and Orphic religion, a place of eternal darkness with ‘ Pains and Avengers 
and Furies,’ ancestors of the ‘ angels of torment ’ of a later religion : ' The 
sound of scourges was heard, and the availing of those ^vho were roasted 
in the fire; racks, pillories and wheels.’ That is Lucian’s description 
(\ecvo?n. 1 1-14;, in the Christian era. But even Polygnotus, in the painting 
called the Descent of Odysseus into Hades, which Pausanias saw at Delphi, 
portrayed an infernal demon called Eurynomus, ‘ \vith blue-black skin, 
like the flies that settle on meat, showing his teeth, and seated on the out- 


Cf Plat. 7.20 ‘--730 a jrpis o’tjtcvs oicjpcpw.’ tqO iraSovTos yiyvsTai, 

5 icc;ot]t£o.’ 6s dyiNTcrr^ 6 jtz . . oO cj ttcts dTipaipriTos rccroi 6 Tvx6y 6 '- IttsS©. 

yip pap-rjpDs 6 .I'-t-'S opDAoytio©, Hygin. Fab. 130. 


6jt’ ol'k 
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spread hide of a vulture’/® who devoured the flesh of the dead, leaving 
nothing but the bones. We remember how the Furies threaten to turn 
Orestes into ' food for demons, a bloodless shadow ’ (302). And in the 
same painting, not far from Eurynomus, Pausanias pointed out a man 
who was being punished for maltreatment of his father, and another for 
sacrilege.®® The third was missing, or perhaps Pausanias overlooked him. 
But all three appear in the Platonic Inferno iPhaedo 113 d-114 a , where 
those guilty of sacrilege are condemned to eternal torment.®^ ^vhile those 
guilty of doing violence to their parents or of homicide, are consigned ro 
Purgatory. And there we see them in the Frogs (145-51 , where we are 
shewn, on the one hand, the sunny meado\vs of the blest, the Eleusinian 
Paradise, and on the other : 

p6pPopov ttoAuv 

Kal aKMp dsivcov ev 5c toutco keihevous, 

£1 TTOU ^£VOV Tis flSlKTiaS TTCOTTOTE . . . 

■q pqTsp’ fiAoaasv, q iraTpos yvctQov 

ETTorra^sv, q ’TriopKOv opKOV obiiOCTsv. 

It is clear therefore that, in the Oresteia, the Furies are persecuting Orestes 
because, as a matricide, he has violated the second of the three Greek 
Commandments.^^ 

As I have shewn elsewhere,®^ the Furies are the ministers of the Fates, 
whose decrees they execute. And one of their functions was to safeguard 
the unwritten laws.^^ Thus, as far back as Homer, we find that they are 
invoked in oaths, being the punishers of perjury (Horn. //. xix. 258-60 ; : 

icjTco vOv Zsug TrpeoTa, Oscov OiraTog Kai dpiaTog, 
rfj T£ Kai 'HAios Kai 'EpivusS; 0:1 0’ utto yaiav 
dvOpCOTTOUS TlVUVTai; 6 Tis k" eTElOpKOV 

And we now understand why Telemachus Avould have had to face the 
wrath of his mother s Fury if he had driven her from hearth and home 


Paiu. X. 2B-31. Pausanias connecreci the 
painting with the Eleusinian Hades, for of the figures 
representing the uninitiated he says ■ 3 ^ ^ ^ • ^TSKpsipD- 
pEra 5 ’ Eivai Kai toutous twv tcc Sp-jopEva 'EAsucrlvi ev 
ouocvcs Osuh’cov Aoyep. See further Plat. A\ioch 37 ^ 
Plut. r. jhi a, Diug- L. Mil. 3a. 

ibid. X. 2 Pj j. 

According to Plut. M. 564 e the fate of sinner^ 
of this class was that h toitti xai aypicoTctT^ tojv’ 
’ASpdOTEias uTToupycov "*£91105, peTaflcouo'a TrAavcoiicVDos 
Kai Tr£pi9£0yovTa5 aAAov dAA&os, oiKTpoos ts Kai 
dTavTa 5 ti^dviCTE Kai KaTsSuasv £15 to apprjTov Kai aeporov 
The doctrine of Purgatory underlies Cho. 59“^3 
Restored by Headlam poTir, 5 * feTnaKOTra Aikos Tay^iT 
ToOspgve.; 9d£i. xa 5 ’ s. iiEiaiypicp ctkoto'j psvEi yoovi- 
30VTas dyn- tcOs 6’ oKparos syii vO^ Add Plat. Rep. 
615 c. 

Thi^ pa^>age is itself sufficient tt> shew tha^ 
the [3cp3opos xOiv was an EleU'^inian, a^ 

J.H.S. — VOL. LV. 
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[Od. ii. 135-6).®’ And why the disguised Odysseus threatens Antinous 
with the Furies for insulting a stranger and an outcast [Od. xvii. 475-6) ; 

ctAA’ £1 TTOu nTcoxcov ye 0£oi kci ipivues eiaiv, 

’Avtivoov TTpo ydpoio tAos OavctToio Kiysiri. 

There were, in fact, two distinct traditions with regard to these divini- 
ties. On the one hand, they appear, as at the end of the Choephoroe, as 
monstrous, snake-like creatures, springing from the blood of the murdered 
mother to harass her murderer in this life, driving him mad and hunting 
him from home. We are reminded that in primitive times the penalty 
for homicide was banishment for life, the man with blood on his hands 
being regarded as a pollution on the soil, the cause of barrenness and 
blight. And on the other hand they appear beside the judgment-seat 
of Rhadamanthys in the other world, waiting to carry off those who have 
committed the crimes punishable by them as soon as they have been 
condemned.®® What Aeschylus has done in the Eumenides is to combine 
the two conceptions. On the primitive savagery of the Argive legend 
he has superimposed the mystical terrors of the Eleusinian Hell. 

George Thomson. 

King's College, Cambridge. 


Cf. II. ix. 454. 

Lucian, i. 471. a passage in which there is no 
naention of Eleusis, but cf. i. 643-5 (supra n. 24', 
where again a Fury* appears acting under the orders 
of Rhadamanthys. This evidence is late, but it is 
confirmed bv the earlier. The conception of a 
judgment after death is clearly implied in several 
of the pas^>ages I have quoted in illustration of the 


dypa90i vopoi, which, as I have shewn, were 
expounded at Eleusis. Guthrie, discussing Plat. 
Rep, 330 d-e (Orpheus, p. 153), wTites: ‘ Perhaps the 
belief in a judgment seat was an ‘‘ Orphic myth.” 
If that is so, I have no doubt that it was not the 
invention of the Orphics, but something taken over 
by them from vague popular belief.’ It was taken 
over, I suggest, from the teaching of Eleusis. 



EARLY PAESTAN POTTERY* 

[plates i-\ti.] 

The main lines of the development of South Italian pottery from its 
beginnings shortly after the middle of the fifth century to the period about 
380 when provincialism or local characteristics began to make themselves 
felt have already been laid down by the researches of Beazley, Moon, 
\Vatzinger and others,^ but a detailed study of the great bulk of South 
Italian pottery which falls after that date and its division into its several 
fabrics has yet to be made. Patroni blazed the trail, ^ and Macchioro ^ 
tried to map out the new territory, but his frontiers have so often been 
proved inaccurate or arbitrary that a new map is badly needed. 

One of the most clearly defined of all the local fabrics is that attributed 
to Paestum. Walters was the first to recognise a style of Asteas,^ Patroni 
extended this to Paestum,^ and since then it has been generally accepted as 
rightly named. The evidence of recent finds in a necropolis at Spinazzo 
Sta. Venere near Paestum helps to confirm this attribution, which I am 
taking for granted here, though I hope to go more fully into the question 
later in a paper on Paestan pottery after Asteas, with %vhich the new finds 
are mainly concerned. 

To Dr. Tillyard is due the identification as Paestan of a group of vases 
previous in date to Asteas, whose work had hitherto been taken as the 
starting-point. He rightly noted some Paestan characteristics in a few of 
the Hope vases of a definitely earlier date than those belonging to the 
flourishing period of the fabric — that is, the period of Asteas and his 
followers — and to this small nucleus he added vases from other European 
collections.® Few subsequent additions have been made, the most impor- 
tant being those in the second fascicule of the British Museum Corpus. ^ 


* I am ver>" grateful to Prof. A. B. Cook, who 
kindly read over my script and made many sugges- 
tions, to Dr. Tillyard for permission to make re- 
productions from his negatives of the Hope vases, to 
Signa Olga Elia for her help while I was working 
in the Naples Museum, and to Mr. B, Thomas for 
assistance with drawings. 

For photographs of vases in the Louvre, the Vienna 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Dublin Uni\'ersity, 
Naples, Taranto, Zurich and Munich and for 
permission to publish them, my thanks are due to 
Monsieur A. Merlin, Dr. F. Eichler, Mr. AVestropp, 
Prof. Maiuri, Prof. Bartoccini, Prof. Otto Waser, and 
Prof. Sieveking. 

The bibliography of early Paestan potieiy is 
veiy' slight, the most important work on it being 


the section in Tillyard *s Catalogue of the Hope JPses, 
pp. i6->i7. 

^ Beazley, leases in Poland, p. 72, n. 4; Moon, 
BSR. xi, p. 30; Watzinger, FR. iii, pp. 343-50; 
Wuilleumier, RA. 1929, ii, p. 185, 1931, i, p. 250, 
1 933? ii? P* t; Philippart, Coll, de la Ceramique en 
lialie, ii, pp. 14-16. 

“ Cer arnica delV Italia Aleridionale in Aiti delV Acc. 
di Xapoh, xLx, 1897. 

3 1911, pp. 187-213; 1912, pp. 21-36, 163-88. 

^ Walters, R.M. C«hiv,pp. 72-78; cp. Winnefeld, 
Bonner Studien, p. 166. 

" op- Cit.^, p. 37. 

® Hope Vases, pp. 16-17, 260-63. 

‘ Piyxe, CVA. B.M. I\^ Ea, Nos. F129, F130, 
F139, F156. 
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Tillyard’s identification has not passed without criticism,* but. while not 
agreeing with all his attributions, I think that in the light of the fresh 
evidence I have been able to discover the accuracy of his judgment stands 
confirmed. 

A good starting-point for a survey of early Paestan pottery is afforded 
by a hydria in the British iXIuseum, Ft 56,*^ already identified by alters as 
of the style of Asteas, but considered by Patroni to belong to the fabric of 
Cumae, though near to Asteas in style. I begin with this vase for, though 
it is by no means the earliest in date, its stylistic peculiarities are well 
defined. The main scene (PI. I) represents a Dionysiac revel — I shall in 
future refer to its artist as the Revel Painter — comprising six figures on three 
different levels, three on the ground-le\'el, represented by white lines and 
dot-cluster flowers, two on a slightly higher level similarly shewn, the sixth 
(as a bust) emerging from behind some rising ground. In the centre is a 
maenad in the throes of bacchic frenzv, brandishing a torch in each hand 
and looking; fixedly down to earth. To left, two silens — one with a thyrsus 
in a pose of ecstasy, the other, a young one, banging upon a tambourine. 
To right, two more maenads both tvith thyrsi, one abo\'e standing up and 
looking into a mirror, the other seated below and offering a pomegranate 
to a swan. On the shoulder is a domestic scene -with two girls and ttvo 
youths, all seated, and holding a variety of objects in their hands. 

The drawing is good ; it is not a bad \'ase, yet someho\v there seems 
an air of unreality or even heaviness about it all. The attitude of the 
bacchant is frenzied enough, yet she does not quite fit the part, nor does 
the stylised billow of her almost transparent drapery look perfectly natural. 
The two silens are better, yet one gets the impression that the pose with the 
legs wide apart and the consequent slight outward rwist of the body has 
become almost mechanical. The drapery too is shewing signs of becoming 
a little artificial — the nice curve the indented border assumes at the hem, or 
the way the indented stripe falls \'ertically with a general disregard for the 
folds or nature. This becomes almost a mannerism in later work, where 
examples are very numerous, e.g. Aiopis on the Asteas lekythos,^*^ the 
standing maenad on the reverse of the Vatican symposium krater,^^ a 
maenad on a bell-krater in the Louvre K250, or on an oenochoe there 
shewing a woman offering a libation to a departing warrior. The indented 
border is the most persistently recurring of all the minor Paestan character- 
istics. In a rather smaller form it is common enough on fifth-century Attic 
vases 'e.g. the Euphronios Geryon cup, the Brygos Iliupersis cup, many 
Attic pyxides of the time of the Meidias painter and after, as Athens 1242, 
13676, etc.! and in its present form it appears often on early South 
Italian vases, for example the Taranto krater with the birth of Dionysus,^- 
the Louvre Orestes krater, ^-Ghe Teiresias krater. or the Brussels one with 
the apotheosis of Herakles.^"^ Later, however, it remains constant onlv in 
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Paestum, though occasionally appearing in slightly altered form on vases of 
other provincial fabrics, and especially Etruscan ones. The indented stripe 
down the chiton may also be taken as a characteristic decoration of Paestan 
drapery. 

Male breasts are here rendered by a dotted circle, with a central dot 
for the nipple f,' . This rendering occurs again on other vases of this group, 
and once on a signed vase by Asteas, on the silen on the reverse of his 
Madrid krater.^® A similar pattern on a larger scale is very popular for 
the decoration of the centre of tambourines. Here also the navel-pubes 
line is sometimes dotted ; this also appears again on other vases of the 
group, and is a trace of the persistence of Attic influence. Hair is given a 
fairly pictorial treatment, not just blocked in en masse, but the individual 
locks are drawn separately in thinned glaze. Long hair is generally 
rendered tvith a bun on top or behind, tied up with a ribbon. There is 
always a wreath in the hair, or some other adornment, as a stephane, 
generally added in yellow. 

One or two interesting objects : notably the varieties of cista, one in a 
chequered pattern, one in the form of a box with stumpy legs. We shall 
meet both again. The tambourines are interesting: they are very popular 
at Paestum both for use and ornament, and are generally of the form seen 
here, with a pattern on the outer edge, another at the centre, and white 
ribbons attached at several places. Noteworthy too are the birds, which 
give a rather domestic air to the scene ; Asteas and his successors had a 
%veakness for ducks and swans like these, and introduce them both in and 
out of place into their designs.^’ They always have rather shapeless bodies, 
and heavy flat feet, and lots of dots on neck and wings. There are other 
resemblances to the work of Asteas noticeable on our vase: the maenads 
on the right are not unlike his Antheia and Nelisa on the Hesperides 
lekvthos, our young silen that on the reverse of his Berlin calyx-krater,^® 
and the use of busts or half-figures is a favourite trick of his. He also likes 
painting bacchic revels, witness in particular the reverse of the Phrixus and 
Helle krater.^^ 

The decorative patterns on the vase present no difficulties. Laurel 
wreath, wave pattern and egg moulding are alike the common property 
of all artists. The picture is as it were framed between the two vertical 
bands, rather like a crenellation in form, which run from beneath the 
handles to the wave pattern below. The use of a frame is perhaps the most 
outstanding and persistent feature in the decoration of Paestan vases. 
There are two main varieties of framing : — [a) vertical bands reserved in 
red, with or without some form of pattern on them, (b) palmette forms. 
The first variety is in general use for shapes like the calyx-krater, the neck- 
amphora, and the lebes gamikos, or on vases with scenes adapted from the 
stage ; the second is almost invariably found on vases of other shapes 
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belonging to the fabric of Paestum. It is interesting to trace the de\'elop- 
ment of this style, which arose from the palmette scrolls that sprang out 
sideways from the large palmettes beneath the handles of vases like bell- 
kraters. At first the detached palmette frame is found only on bell-kraters, 
later it spreads to the other shapes, even to lekythoi, oenochoai and hydriai. 
The steps of this development are briefly as follows (flg. i) : — 

a) a side branch from the fan palmette below the handles, generally in the form of a 
scroll with a spiral branching off about half-way up. In the space between the sci'oll and 
the spiral one or more palmette leaves or a floral form. Fig. i i from Naples 2097 : cp. also 
Louvre K240. 

In this stage it is common on almost all vases. 

(ii) as before, with a small palmette fan, pointing upwards, occupying the lower space 
between the spiral and the stem of the scroll. Fig. i ii from B.M. F129; other examples, 
B.M. F130, Hope 263. 

Also on Apulian vases, but with larger fans. 

(iii) both spaces between spiral and stem are now filled with fans, the lower one now 
pointing downwards. The scroll still attached to the palmette below the handles. Fig i iii 
from BAL F188. 



1. 2. 3 4. 


Fig. I.— Development of Palmette Framing. 

This is the transition stage to 

(iv) in which the main stem of the scroll is quite detached from the big fan, which 
now has a triangular ornament at its base. The two detached palmettes form a definite 
frame for the picture between them. Fig. i iv from a vase in the Vatican. 

This stage appears on practically every Paestan vase fexcept on the above-mentioned 
shapes) from the time of Asteas till the end of the fabric. In the very latest period it is subject 
to a slight modification,^^ but is still essentially the same. As far as I know this type of palmette 
frame occurs nowhere else, though a variation, generally with a large campanula flower, is 
sometimes found on Campanian vases, but it is a very’ different thing from the Paestan 
detached palmette frame, though its prototype was probably the first stage here illustrated. 

The vase would date to about the middle of the fourth century. In 
shape it is very near to a series of Kertch hydriae like B.M. E227, 
which Schefold dates to about 360.-*^ There is naturally a wide difference 
in style, as the influence of the Kertch style does not reach Italy till a little 
later. Such a date would fit in well with the external evidence; the 
provincial styles begin about 370, this vase is an advance on the earliest, 
and while still retaining characteristics of the early style is veiy^ close to the 
first works of Asteas, with which it is not very far from contemporary. 

The stern of the scroll is upright, and there is 8^642; not actually Paestan, but strongly influenced 
one downward-pointing fan. In this stage it occurs by that style. 

once on a late bell-krater from St. Agata Naples inv. -- Kertscher Vasen, p. 22, PI. 7 a. 
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Close to this vase stands a calyx-krater from the Hope collection 
(no. 260, here fig. 2), already identified by Tillyard as early Paestan. It 
represents (a) two maenads and a silen, (b) a youth and a girl. There are 
many points in common between the two vases ; the dotted male breast, the 
hairy chest and dotted navel-pubes line of the silen, who is almost the exact 



Fig. 2. — Hope 260: MAENADb and Silen. 

counterpart of the one appearing as a bust on the previous vase, the pattern- 
ing of the tambourine, the bordered drapery, the yellow-dotted girdle, and 
the ground lines with their clusters of dots. It is, I think, an earlier work 
by the same hand ; earlier because the lines that mark the folds of the lower 
part of the chiton are finer than on the hydria, and nearer to these of the 
immediate post-Meidian style, the influence of which is also more apparent 
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in the pose of the figures. The drawing is good, especially on the obverse, 
and shews a knowledge of the nude. It is hard to see why ’'IVatzinger should 
class this vase as belonging to the ' fluchtiger Stil der spliteren Asteaszeit' 
for one thing, the shape is hardly suited to so late a dating, being earlier 
than the Asteas Madrid or Berlin kraters, and a good deal earlier than the 
Louvre Cadmus krater. The calyx-krater, moreover, is not a popular 
shape at Paestum after Asteas ; it occurs only three times — the Louvre Cad- 
mus krater,-^ a tall calyx-krater at Naples (Heydemann 1 782, now apparently 
lost and the fragmentary one at Bari with the death of Opheltes. 

Tillyard also mentions another calyx-krater by the same hand in 
Vienna (no. 986, here PI. II and Fig. 3) shewing id) a maenad seated 
between two silens and a small Eros, ib) two maenads. No longer do the 
dotted breasts or navel-pubes lines appear, otherwise it is \'ery close to the 
Hope krater, especially the reverses. The pose of the two silens on the 
right, the face of the one on the left and his fawn-skin recall the Hope vase : 
the cista \vith the open lid, the sweep of the drapery of the seated maenad, 
and the rendering of raised ground recall the hydria. In the space above 
the seated figure appears a large fillet, tvith a stripe down the middle and 
ribbons at the end. The artist does not seem to have looked with approval 
on too much blank space in the background (one thinks of the geometric 
artist and his horror vacui ) , and he generally tries to fill it up somehow ; it 
may be a fillet like this that he uses, or a tambourine, or a bead or i\y chain, 
or a row of busts or half-figures. As the period of decadence approaches, so 
the filling ornaments increase, till at the last there is hardly any free space 
left at all.-" 

The obverse of this vase is strikingly like the reverse of a fine bell- 
krater in Syracuse shewing (a) the sacrifice of a Trojan to the shade of 
Patroclus, ib) a maenad seated between a standing maenad and a young 
silen.-® The two seated figures are almost identical, except that the 
maenad on the Syracuse vase has a border of square dots to her draperv, 
and holds a different sort of thyrsus. Very close also is the reverse of the 
Philoctetes krater at Syracuse,-* ' which shews a similar seated figure between 
two silens. ^Vuilleumier has assigned these vases to a local Sicilian fabric, 
which is not at all probable. They seem to me rather to be examples of 
the latest period of the early South Italian style and to have had a very 
strong, direct influence upon early Paestan pottery. The closest connection 
between them and early Paestan is afforded by a calyx-krater in the 
\'atican (Fig. 4),-^ which, while possessing most of the characteristics of the 
reverse designs of the Syracusan kraters, is undoubtedly by the same hand 


FR. iii, p. 389. n. i8. 
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as Vienna 986 and Hope 260. It represents (a) three maenads and a young 
silen, (ij two draped youths, and the general resemblance between (dj and 
the reverse of the \denna vase is as striking as the numerous resemblances 
in points of detail between the obverses of these two vases. In particular 
the use of square dots on the obverse to form the border of the drapery ( as 
on the Syracusan vases) is noteworthy in comparison with the round or 
triangular ones fas on other early Paestan vases) used on the reverse. 



Fltr. 3. \"lL.NNA 986, RLVhRbL : MaLNADS. 


As is usual, the reverses have not received the same attention as the 
obverses. The subjects are frankly dull, and the artist has taken no 
particular pains about drawing or composition — witness the very indifferent 
drawing of the face of the maenad on the left of the reverse of the Menna 
vase ffig. 3), and of the youth on the right of the Vatican one — but has 
just filled the space at his disposal with two draped standing figures, which 
over and over again are to be found on the reverses of South Italian pots. 
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None of the vases has anything suggestive of a frame ; the little palmette 
between the silen and the maenad is only a filling ornament. 

The appearance of Eros in connexion with a bacchic scene is interesting. 
This is common enough in Paestan as in other South Italian fabrics ; 
sometimes we meet him with the bacchic rout (Vienna 993, Louvre K236, 
Vienna 348, Naples 3248 rev.) and sometimes with Dionysus himself (Lecce 
741, B.M. F152, Copenhagen 258). He rather personifies good fortune, or 
the blessings that follow in the train of Dionysus, than has any particular 
significance in this role.^® On Paestan vases he seldom appears in the 
effeminate form in which he is to be found on Apulian ones ; and then it is 
mostly" on vases of the latest period. 

^Ve meet him again on the lid of a lekane in the Raccolta Cumana at 
Naples (inv. 86405) where he is offering various gifts to a seated woman. 
This scene is duplicated on the lid with only" slight alterations of pose and 
detail (fig. 5). The vase is by" the same hand as the preceding ones and 
the resemblance between the seated women here and the one on \fienna 
986 is quite obvious, while the Erotes on the two vases are much alike, 
especially" as regards face and figure. 

A later work by the same hand is a bell-krater in Naples (Hey"demann 
2097, inv. 81465; PL III a), reputedly" found at Bari. It is nearer to the 
Vienna vase than to the Hope one, and shews {a) a maenad seated between 
another maenad and a silen, {b) a young silen pursuing a maenad. It has 
many points in common with both these vases, the silen bending forward 
over his raised foot, the central seated figure and her draperyy the branching 
thyrsus, the tambourine with the dotted centre, and the patterning with 
meanders and St. Andrew’s crosses. It also strikingly resembles the reverse 
of the Cadmus krater of Asteas (PI. Ill b), which I publish beside it for 
comparison. The faces of the two standing maenads and of the two silens are 
very alike, and the maenads have almost the same pose. The palmette 
scrolls from beneath the handles are also practically" the same as those on a 
bell-krater in the Louvre, K240, which I believe to be an earlier w"ork of 
Asteas.^- This vase must therefore be amongst the latest of the early" 
Paestan vases, and contemporary" with the first period of Asteas. 

The shape is a favourite one, the bell-krater. It is still early, the 
handles have but a slight upward curve, the rim projects very little, the foot 
is squat and solid, and the sides fairly straight. Later the shape develops 
in the direction of what the potter believed to be grace and lightness, the 
stem becomes thinner, the base smaller, the handles curve sharply upwards, 
and the rim projects far over them. At Paestum, the shape with the straight 
sides was always popular, and lasted till the end of the century, no doubt 
because the squareness of shape was so w ell adapted to the square framed 
pictures ori the vases. Even at the last the sides of a Paestan krater are 
rather straight, in contrast with those of Apulian and Campanian fabrics, 
where from the beginning the curve of the body" is rounder and more 


Furtwangler, Eros in der I asenmalereu p. 63. the Dionysus on this vase and that on the reverse 
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pronounced. I have already quoted this vase as affording an example of 
the first stage in the development of the detached palmette frame. 

Another bell-krater close to this one is Hope 263 ffig. 6), with {a) 
Dionysus standing between a young silen and a seated maenad and a 
standing maenad, (b) a maenad and a silen. It is the same shape as the last 
vase, cvith a slightly more developed palmette framing. The seated 
maenad and her tambourine resemble those of the Naples vase, as do the 
vertical strokes that mark the beginning of the folds of the drapery below 
the girdle. The standing maenad and the young silen are not far removed 
from those of the hydria : the drapery is a little more lifeless and heavier, 
and the silen’s tail has gone to the type used by Asteas and is no longer added 
in white. But the standinsr maenad resembles far more closelv Nelisa of the 

O 

Hespericles lekythos by Asteas. a detail of ^vhich I publish for comparison 
''fig. 7). On the Asteas vase both Aiopis and Nelisa are in similar poses, 
Aiopis facing right instead of left, and this pose may be found almost exactly 
on an Attic relief,®® which by virtue of its inscription ’Etti MoAcovos apyovTos 
may be dated to the year 362 i, and thus forms a useful criterion for the 
dating of our vase, which will be a decade or so later, not much before the 
Asteas lekythos. 

The rendering of the hair of Dionysus is unusual, for corkscre^v curls 
like his are not common at Paestum. Such curls appear again on the 
head of Eros on a broken lebes gamikos from Lipari now in the Museo 
IMandralisca at Cefalii (fig. 8), shewing (a) Eros, Aphrodite and a woman, 
{b Eros and a woman. ®^ This vase seems to be of Paestan fabric of a 
slightly later date, but I am hesitant about its attribution because, though 
the obx’erse has so many Paestan characteristics — the chevron frame, the 
hanging wreath, the bordered and patterned drapery, and the yellow 
dotted girdle — and the pose of the standing woman is that of the one on 
Hope 263, and the faces like those of a group of Paestan vases we are about 
to discuss (Eouvre K236 and K344, Bologna 4371, on the reverse the types 
are far different, and the effeminate Eros is a stranger to early Paestan; 
also the drapery folds are more boldly drawn than on the other vases. Still 
the marked similarities of the obverse to the other Paestan vases of the early 
group incline me to put this vase into the same group. 

To return to Hope 263. The rendering of the free foot of Dionysus is 
of interest. The artist has not shewn it in profile, but has attempted to 
incorporate the results of observation. The twist he has here given it is not 
unnatural, but later this twist develops into a mannerism, and becomes a 
distortion of the foot (cp. the free feet of the figures on two stemless cups in 
the Eouvre K363, K364 ’i . The rather casual piece of drapery that Dionysus 
wears over his arms and behind his shoulder becomes his normal dress on the 
vases of the developed style, always with some sort of an indented border. 

C loser to the Revel Painter s hydria stands a calyx-krater in \ ienna, 

993 with la) a maenad seated between Eros and a silen, 

ib: a silen pursuing a maenad. The representation of the ground lines on 
the two vases is similar, while the cista held out by Eros is identical with the 

^ Al}u*n^ Xat Mu-' 1481 : Sv<)rono«;, (,(2t, p] 34 j indebted to Si<T. Clavallaro and Dr. P. 
I'j 6 a: BrLr 333 b: bpeier. RM. 1(131. PI. -ii. i. Mingazzini tor sendina; me photos of this vase. 
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one on the shoulder of the hydria. Eros and the silen have their counter- 
parts on Vienna 986, and the finer folds of the drapers* recall those of 
Hope 260. The free foot is here again given a frontal treatment, though not 
so naturally as on the last vase, for the style is less developed. 

I have already referred to two kotylai in the British Museum (F129, 



Fio. 3 . — Lid of Llkanl (XAPLEb 864051 : Eros and Woman. 

F130 : as affording examples of the second stage of the development of the 

palmette frame. Both belong to this group of vases, and are nearest in style 
to Vienna 986 and Naples 2097. The first (fig. 9) shews on both sides a 
conversation scene between two women, one seated and the other standing 
in front of her, with one foot upon a mound. Again the ground lines witli 
dot clusters, the hanging fillets, the tambourine ; the drapery of the seated 
figures is that of the maenad on the Vienna vase and the filleted branch held 


CI'.l B.M. I\' F.a. PI. 4. 4 and 
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bv the standing figure on the obverse is that of the silen on Hope 260. The 
i\y tendrils that the women hold occur again in a more stylised form on the 
reverse of the Asteas Cadmus krater. The other vase (fig. 10) is similar and 
shews (a) a silen pursuing a maenad, (b) a seated silen offering a pome- 
granate to a maenad. Both vases are well on in the early period ; analogy 
of shape with Kertch vases would put their date to about 350. 

Tischbein (I 34) preserves for us in outline drawing (fig. ii) a lost 
vase, presumably a krater, found near Capua, tvhich to judge from his 
drawing belongs to this group. For all Sir \\’m. Hamilton’s assertion that 
‘ the learned antiquarian may make his dissertations from these drawings as 
if he had the vase itself before him,’ we cannot trust them too far, for 
Tischbein was inclined to atticise his figures and to minimise the local 
characteristics, as a comparison between the Tischbein drawing of the 
Dublin krater and my photograph will shew. The vase represents 
Dionysus and Ariadne seated together, with a small figure bettveen them, 
while on the left a silen pours out a libation into a phiale held by Dionysus. 
The presence of so many features in common with the other vases of this 
group — the pose of the silen, the drapery of the seated figures, the small 
standing figure, the ground lines, and the large fillet — point to this vase 
belonging to it also. It looks more developed in style, and late in the series. 

So far colour has not played a large part in the decoration of the vases — 
merely the use of white or yellow for adjuncts — but a lepaste in the British 
Museum (Ft 39, fig. 12) introduces the purple and orange of which 
Asteas and Python make so much use. The interior is dhdded into four 
compartments, the lids of each ofwhich are bordered by egg-and-dot moulding 
and have for design alternately a seated Eros and a woman feeding a duck. 
The women’s drapery is close to that of the seated maenad on the hydria, 
and closer to that of Vienna 993, where the same fine chiton with vertical 
folds appears from beneath the himation. Here the chiton is purple, and the 
flesh of the w’omen is painted white, rare on Paestan vases, and usually found 
in conjunction wdth such coloured drapery (cp. the face of the woman at the 
window on the krater in the A'atican with the love-adventure of Zeus).^® 
Once more w'e find the birds so popular later, the hanging fillets, and the 
w'hite tendrils. The rather effeminate Eros is near to the one on the reverse 
of the lebes in Cefalu. 

The above vases are the most important ones wEich group around the 
Revel Painter. To these may be added tw'O more from the Louvre; 
K235, here PI. IV b: (a) silen pursuing a maenad, (b) two draped youths, 
and K237 (a) two maenads and Eros, (b) two maenads. Both vases have 
suffered heavily from repainting, especially the second, which has very little 
left that is original. 

There are two more groups of early Paestan vases, both closely con- 
nected with each other and the preceding group. The first comprises three 
vases by the same hand : — 

Reinach, RV. ii, 287, 4. 39 Cl’A. B.M. IV Ea, PI. 4, 1 1. 

” Tischbein, EngraHngs from Ancient laces, p. 10. « FR. iii, fig. 95; p. 190, n. 69. Other examples 

’9 i, 38 = . ii, 288, 4. are Berlin 4284, Vienna 724, Naples 2878, 2583. 
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Kotyle from Nola, Louvre K344, PI. V a. (a) Seated woman and silen, 
{b) two women conversing. Millin, II., 62. 



Fig. 6. — Hope 263: Dionysus, Maenads, and a Satyr. 


Calyx-krater, Louvre K236, PI. V b. (a) Three women and Eros, 
(b) two women with a palmette between them. 



Fig. 7. — From Naples 2873 i^the esperides Lekythos by Asteas^. 


Oenochoe, Bologna 437 (Palagi Coll. 927, here fig. 13). Seated 
woman with tambourine. 
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All three vases have one notable characteristic, the extreme heaviness 
of the chin. Apart from this they might well have belonged to the first 
group, tvhich they otherwise resemble so closely that they must be products 
of the same workshop but by a different artist, who tvas, however, greatly 
influenced by his fellow-painter. The ground lines, the tambourines, the 
fillets, the drapery and even the poses are all familiar to us ; a slight varia- 
tion of the egg-and-dot pattern is noticeable, in that the centre of the egg is 
marked by a vertical line. On the oenochoe appears the chevron framing 
we saw on the Cefalii vase ; it is popular with the later Paestan artist 
(cp. Vienna 724, Berlin 4284, Vienna 206, etc. 1 and is no doubt copied from 
Attic and early South Italian vases (cp. Athens 15308, 1218, 1219 : Louvre 
K36( . 

The other group contains two important vases both by the same hand : — 

Bell-krater in Dublin (formerly Hope 266, here PL \T a), ia] Two 
women bathing, a silen and a woman. 1 L vouth and two women. Tischbein, 

1-38. 

Calyx-krater in the Ruesch Collection at Zurich, PI. \ I b. (« A 
phlvax (^ZIKOON) between two women, ib' woman and youth at a stele. 

Here again the style, though individual — one might call the artist the 
Sikon painter- — has much in common with the two groups already considered, 
especially the second one. Identical is the treatment of raised ground, the 
use of the dot-cluster pattern on the drapery and the hair ribbons with dot 
clusters at the ends ; and se\'eral of the poses, notably that of the woman with 
the mirror on the Dublin vase, are very similar. The same influence has 
certainly been at work on the Sikon painter ; it is that of the Revel Painter, 
with whose ^vork such poses as that of the nude bather, the silen, or the 
woman on the reverse of the Sikon vase have so much in common. 

The caR-x-krater fPl. \Ibi has a peculiar interest by reason of its 
subject, for it is the first appearance of a phlyax on a Paestan vase, and the 
phlyax plays a large part in later work. He is wearing the usual phlyax 
tricot and tight-fitting hose for arms and sleeves, and over it a white chiton, 
which leaves his right breast bare. He is inscribed KiKGON,^- which is unusual, 
as there are few instances of inscriptions at Paestum apart from the signed, 
vases. Who is he? The name occurs once again on a vase, on an r.f. 
fragment in the Museo Bocchi at Adria,^^ w here it is inscribed above the 
herald of Laios. Now there is no classical authority for his having had such 
a name, and it seems likely that the artist \vishing to give a name to all his 
characters, supplied the ^vant by inserting a common slave name, for the 
word seems to be only a shorter form of ZiKEAOZ, and is used as a slave name 
bv Aristophanes in Ecclesiazusae 867 : 

CTU 5 s SlKCOV 

KOI Hapusvcov aipsaSs Tf)v TrapTracriav. 

OtKJ \Vascr, In Mcn>oiitu}i Aninld Rut'i}\ p 4. 
from jdhre^benrht fio J/RH'PL’wc 
\ nl 237 IL 

/ei:’. 11 A, Ro.Lher, .\/Z. r. . 

I knnu of oiiiv four : i thr r,aii\'n:rde 

fra2:riiciu 111 Berlin F3JU7 a. 11 the \'icaiia Ca^- 


sandra arnphuia, lin the lost vase with the rape of 
d'halia, Tischbein i, 26, iv ■ the B.M. Agrios h\dria, 
the inscription on which is very doubtful and I 
inciine to think non-existent. 

-h'. 1832. Pi 44, I. Schone. Anfuhiid del 
B’JllHi, Pi. I. 
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We remember further that Aristophanes wrote a comedy entitled Aiolosikon, 
but so little remains of this that it is not possible to find out whether our vase 
could have had any connexion with it. Sikon is here probably meant to 
suggest the place of origin of this sort of comedy, which we know came from 
Sicily. 

The patterning on the vases is also interesting. In both the main 
picture is framed by vertical bands of wave pattern — a rare frame, occurring 
only once again, on a plate from Reggio with an old comic actor, which 
probably belongs to this group. On its frame dots are placed between the 
crests of the waves, as on the wave border of the Revel Painter’s hydria. 
On the Dublin vase above the picture runs a horizontal frieze of alternate 
squares of black and yellow resembling dentils ; it is not altogether unlike 
the loggia roof on the Asteas krater in Madrid. Like Naples 2097 these two 
vases are very close to the work of Asteas; note the gesture of the maenad 
on the right of the Dublin vase, it is the same as that of Thebes on the Asteas 
Cadmus krater, and the draper)' with its dot patterns occurs again on the 
fragment in The Hague which belongs to the time of Asteas, or with its 
billowing folds on the krater in Louvre K240, which I have already said 
I think to be an early work of Asteas. Also touches of purple are used for 
adjuncts, like details of drapery or ornament, and this becomes regular with 
Asteas and particularly Python. 

One other vase of the borderline period is an oenochoe in Bologna, 
no. 491, fig. 14, depicting a dancing silen.^® He stands between the silens 
of the Revel Painter and those of Asteas, and the decoration used to frame 
the picture — an h'y tendril — becomes with Asteas and his followers a decora- 
tive motive for drapery. It is not easy to draw a hard-and-fast line between 
the periods, but after this the vases seem to belong to a more developed age 
both in style and spirit, and this is most probably due to the dominating 
influence exerted by Asteas. 

I list for reference the early Paestan vases here discussed : — 


yx-k rater : 

Design. 

Ht. 


I. Hope 260 

Silen and Maenads ; Youth and girl 

37 

cms. 

2. Vatican, Mus. 
Greg. Etr. 

3 maenads and a silen : 2 youths 

42 

55 

3. Vienna 986 

Silen, maenads. Eros : 2 maenads 

3 yi 

J5 

4. Vienna 993 

Maenad, Eros, silen : silen and maenad 

36 

; 5 

5. Louvre K235 

Silen and maenad : 2 draped youths 

32i 


6. Louvre K237 

2 maenads, Eros: maenads 

31 

5 5 

7. Louvre K236 

Maenad and Eros ; maenads 

37 

5 5 

8. Zurich 

Sikon and 2 women : youth and woman 

32^ 

?? 


Shortly to be published in the loth fascicule 
of Italia Antichissima , by Prof. X. Putorti. 

I have recently heard of another such plate at 
Reggio (^no. 45 in the Antiquarium, from Castelnuova 
St. Andrea} representing an old comic actor with 
both hands at shoulder height holding a wreath and a 
patera, but as I have not seen it m\self, I cannot say 


whether it is Paestan or not. 

Scheurleer Coll. 2491 : Jdl. 1917, p. 52, fig. 24. 

Palagi Coll. 910; Pellegrini, Cat. fig. 70. I 
am \er\' grateful to Prof. Ducati for allowing me 
to publish the two oenochoai in Bologna. 

E.g, on the fragment in the Albertinum at Dresden, 
Z\ 2891 ; Bieber, AM. 1925, PI. 2. 
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Bell-hater : 

Design, 

Ht. 

Prov. 

9. Hope 263 

Dionysus, maenads, silen : silen. maenad 

38 cms. 


10. Du?:>lin Uni\'. 

Bathing scene: youth and woman 

jj 


1 1 . Naples 2097 

2 maenads and silen : silen and maenad 

— 

Bari 

Doubtful shape : 

12. Tischbein, I, 34 

Dionysus and Ariadne 

j 

CLipiia 

Kotyle : 

13. B.M. F129 

Conversation scenes 

22 

Xola 

14. B.M. F130 

Silen and maenad ; the same 

22;^ 

Nola 

15. LoLure K344 

Lekane : 

Conversation scenes 

23“ - 

Diain. 

Nola 

16. Naples inv. 86405 

Erotes and seated w^omen 

33 

Cumae 

Lt paste : 

17. B.M. Fi39 

Hydria : 

Erotes and women 

3 - 

Ht. 


18. B.M. F 1 56 

Dionysiac revel 

29*3 cms. 

Nola 

Oe no choc : 

19. Bologna 437 

Seated woman 



20. Bologna 491 

Dancing silen 

13 


Lebes gamikos : 

21. Cefalu 8 

Aphrodite, Erob and woman 

Eros and woman 


Lipari 

Plate : 

22. Reggio 

Old comic 


Reggio ? 


With one or two attributions already made by other scholars I cannot 
agree. Tillyard gives to this fabric a calyx-krater in Munich, no. 3269 
(PI. \’n, A, b), shewing {a) Dionysus giving a mask to a follower, [b) bacchic 
scene. Apart from a very rough version of the indented border, I see 
little Paestan about the vase. The fillets, thyrsi, and ground lines are quite 
different, as is the palmette band belo^v the design of the obverse. A more 
important difference may be seen in the treatment of the face ; the eyes are 
treated quite differently from those on other Paestan vases, being all very 
staring, and sometimes round. Further there is considerable use here made 
of the three-quarter profile, which does not occur once in early Paestan, 
though used later by Asteas. And lastly the shape is foreign; this stvle 
of calyx-krater does not appear in Paestum, though it is common enough 
in Apulia; a very good example is a vase in Lecce, no. 613, which has 
several details in common with this one.“^ The same objections largely 


1853, PI. 83 = R\' i, 3B3, 4. By the same 
hand are three bell-kraters aud a calyx krater in the 
Musco*\rqucolo^ico. Madrid, ' Leroux. Cat nos. 324, 
326. 329 and 327, Plates 37-39' : and another caivx- 
krater recently placed therefrom the Prado Cioilection 
(no, 1 16 with a silen sacrificing a eoat in the pi e.>ence 
of t\NO maenads. Also a calyx-krater in the Louvre 


K19, one in the B.M. F275, and a bell-krater in Paris, 
Bib. Xat. 940, I regard thiN group of vases as con- 
necting the later products of early South Italian \e.o. 
Naples 2411 or Brus'»eh A1018; with the earh vase» 
of the developed .Apulian .style, 

Cl'.-L Lecce, I\' Dr, PL 19, 4, PL 20, 4. Note 
the resemblance uf the rhyrsus. patera and draper\ , 
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apply to the Hope bell-krater 262 ; the eyes, the three-quarter face of 
Dionysus and the horn he holds find their counterparts on the Munich vase, 
but not at Paestum. Similarly also with a bell-krater in Tubingen (F46) 
referred by ^Vatzinger to this fabric.®- One other vase, to which Professor 
Beazley kindly referred me, stands very close to early Paestan. It is a broken 
lebes gamikos in Taranto (PL VII, c, d), shewing (a) Aphrodite giving 
Eros the slipper, (b) domestic scene. The drapery with its dot cluster and 
star embroidery, its bordered hem with the rows of yellow dots, and the 
hanging fillet are all in accordance with the Paestan formula, but otherwise 



— Bologna 437 : Woman with Tambourine. Fig. 14. — Boiogna 491: Silen. 

the vase seems to stand much closer to the main stream of early South 
Italian. The pose of Aphrodite is that of Athena on the Tiresias krater, or 
Hera on the birth of Dionysus vase at Taranto ; the drapery of the man with 
the bird is very like that of Apollo on the Louvre krater with the purification 
of Orestes. The hook-like folds of the drapery too might be taken from such 
vases as Naples 241 1, or Brussels 1018. The clay is a brighter pink than that 
used for the majority of Paestan vases. This vase is like a South Italian 
version of an Attic lebes gamikos of the Meidian period, as, for example, 
Athens 1681 or 1250.®'^ 

^Ve have now passed in revie^v some twenty vases, ^vhich form them- 
selv'es on broad stylistic principles into one group which may be further 

Watzinger, in Tubingen, Pi. 44, 5 ' P- Bruckner. AM. 1907. PI, 8. referred by Beazley, 

AJ\ p. 463,. to the Meidia> Painter: and ha:. 9- 
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subdivided according to individual artistic peculiarities. I have already 
pointed out the points of resemblance beuveen the several vases of the group, 
and here merely sum up its main features. The favourite shape is the krater, 
the bell form replacing the cah’x as time goes on, and it is generally patterned 
with a laurel wreath on the rim, and either a \vave pattern or a band of 
meanders and crosses or checks below the picture, which as the style develops 
becomes almost invariably framed either between detached palmettes or a 
reserved band, with or without decoration. Ground lines are shewn in 
yellow, frequently with the addition of dot clusters or even plant forms. 
There is a good deal of decorative ornamenr, such as fillets, wreaths, 
tambourines, quartered circles or palmette forms used to fill up the other- 
wise empty spaces of the design. Colour is mainly confined to the use of 
white and yellow for adjuncts, but with the development of the style purple 
becomes more common. There is not very much variety in pose ; particu- 
larly frequent are seated women seen in profile, with a piece of drapery 
round their low'er limbs, and standing figures leaning forward over a 
supported leg, or with the weight of the body thrown on to one foot, the 
other remaining free, and often represented as if seen in full front. The 
tendency is to avoid the difficulties of full-face drawing by representing the 
features in profile, with at most the chest or leg seen in full front. The 
drapery is stylised, but quite well done, especially on the earlier vases, e.g. 
Hope 260, though becoming more mechanical later, with the result that the 
folds of the drapery do not always look natural, and often fail to follow the 
position of the limbs. As the style develops, the faces tend towards heavi- 
ness, and the expressions become rather lifeless as if the characters were 
incapable of much emotion. The actual drawing is good, wdth a sound 
knowledge of the nude and the proportions of the figure. 

^Ve must now consider the evidence for the attribution of this group of 
vases to Paestum. It seems to me to be very strong indeed, and the line of 
succession between the early vases and Asteas, and through him all the later 
Paestan work, to be very clearly defined. Beginning with an early vase like 
Hope 260, we can easily see how short a step is needed to reach either the 
Sikon vase or Vienna 986 ; the first is linked up by the drapery and features 
of the women, the second by the silen. From \fienna 986 to Naples 2097 
is the next stage, and from there, or direct from the work of the Sikon 
painter, to Asteas is no distance. I have already noted the strong resem- 
blance between Naples 2097 ^^id the reverse of the Asteas Cadmus krater. 
Similarly, Hope 263, which stands in close connexion with the other early 
vases just mentioned, affords another link in the chain between the early vases 
and Asteas, as a comparison between it and the Hesperides lekythos or the 
reverse of the Berlin krater will shew. There are many other connecting 
links as well, in particular the use of the indented border for drapery, and 
the framing of the picture, with both of which I have already dealt in detail. 
There is further a progressive development towards a facial heaviness, with 
particular stress on mouth and chin, which has become quite apparent in the 
work of the Sikon Painter, or in that of the painter of the Louvre kotyle ; 
and this becomes very pronounced in the time of Asteas and his followers. 
Lastly, we have the criterion of shape : at Paestum the bell-krater assumes a 
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shape with ver>^ straight sides, often with a slight convex curve at the bottom 
of the body, as, for example, Hope 268, or in a slightly modified form, Hope 
273 and the Python or Orestes kraters, and this shape has already appeared 
in the later early vases like Hope 263 and 266. It is a pity that the pro- 
veniences of so few of these vases is known for certain, and that Paestum 
finds no place among those that are. This may be due to the fact that the 
tombs which have yielded most of the vases of Paestan provenience were of 
fairly late date, and the greater part of their contents belongs to the very 
last period of the fabric. But style is a surer guide than provenience, and 
the similarities of style I have noted, together with those of the subjects (for 
Dionysus is at all times popular with the Paestan vase painter) and their 
treatment, all point to these vases being the predecessors of the Asteas- 
Python group, which comprises the main bulk of Paestan pottery. 

The chief influence on these vases seems to me to be that of the earlv 
South Italian ones, with which they have much in common, especially in 
the pose of the figures and in the rendering of the drapery. Most out- 
standing in this connection is the influence of the painter of the kraters at 
Syracuse to which reference has already been made, and I regard early 
Paestan as their direct descendant. Paestum is situated at the extreme north 
of the province of Lucania, almost on the borders of Campania, and as it was 
under the domination of the Lucanians from the early years of the fourth cen- 
tury, we may expect to find Lucanian influences also. Tillyard has alreadv 
shewn the existence of an early Lucanian fabric, contemporary with the later 
stages of early South Italian, and ^ve do find traces of its influence on early 
Paestan in the heavy^ features and rather lifeless expressions of the figures on 
the vases. 

I have already raised the problem of date over certain individual vases, 
and have mentioned the Attic relief of 362 i as a useful criterion for the 
dating of the early works of Asteas, and consequently for such vases as Naples 
2097 or Hope 263, which must be not far from contemporary with them. 
The distance between these vases and the earliest ones like Hope 260 cannot 
be very great, and even allowing for an initially slow development it seems 
unlikely that the beginnings of the fabric will go back to much before 360. 

I would therefore put the group of early Paestan vases between 365 and 340, 
and date the earlier works of Asteas to just before the later date. He must 
have begun working not long after 350 and Python continues his work till 
the close of the century, when the period of decadence sets in. This will 
have lasted till about the end of the first quarter of the third century, \vhen 
with the Roman conquest in 273 the manufacture of red-figured pottery 
most probably came to an end. 

A. Dale Trend.\ll. 

British School, Rome. 


For similarity of pose cp. especially the rev. 
of Louvre K710, B.M. Fibo and F283, all figured 
by Moon. For the draper>- comparisons ma>- be 
made with almost all the vases of the later period 
of early South Iiaiianj as listed bv Watzinger, 


FR. hi, p. 349; the intluence of tiie Meidias painter 
on It I have already pointed out. 

Ciaceri, Storia della Magna Greda, ii, 396. 

Hope p. 15. 
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OxE of the Dura parchments {Dura Perg. 23) — a sale of a slave in 
180 A.D. — recently transcribed and translated by C. Bradford ^Velles in 
his preliminary report on the Dura documents of private character ^ shews 
a very elaborate and unusual date. First comes the consular date and the 
name of the emperor, then the date according to the Seleucid era and the 
month, and finally the place and the municipal date : 1. 4 ff. £v EupcoTTw 
TT) Ttpos ’ApaPla etti | hpsoov Aiog pev Auaaviou toO ZtivoSotou toO 'HAioScopou | 
’Att6AAcovo5 6e 0£o6cbpou toO ’A0r|Vo56TOu toO ! ’ApTspi5copou, twv Ssirpoyovcov 
'HAio5cbpou ToO AiokAeous toO ‘HAioScopou, paaiAscos 5s ZeAsukou NiK[d]iT 0 p 05 
Aavupou ToO ZsAeukou toO Aavupou. 

Dating a document, not only by consuls, the imperial year and the 
year according to a provincial or municipal era, but also by eponymous 
priests of the municipal gods was not the common practice at Dura in 
Roman times. \Ve have now a rather large and representative group of 
various private documents found at Dura, some of them with the date 
completely preserved. In no one of them is mention of the eponymous 
priests found. The date consists of the name of the consuls, the name of 
the emperor or emperors, and the number of the year according to the 
Seleucid era. Sometimes when the emperors are themselves consuls the 
second step is omitted. Xor is such a dating by the priests very common 
in other parts of the Roman Empire. In contracts or similar documents 
found in Egypt in most cases the imperial date only is used.- 

Xeither is a similar dating found in the Dura documents of the Parthian 
period. Many have been found at Dura and all shew the same style: 
name of the ruling king and year according to the Parthian and to the 
Seleucid era.® A little more elaborate are the dates of the Avroman 
parchments (they add to the name of the king that of the queen or queens) 
and some of the cuneiform tablets. The mention in some documents 
of Parthian time of Dura in one [ D. Perg. to) of the phrurarch (cppoupapxos) 
with the preposition ettI, in others [D. Perg. 2, 12 and 37; J. Johnson, 
Dura Studies, 1932, p. 35 ff., cp. p. 45 and the unpublished D. Perg. 28) of 
the ETTiaTdTrig kqI orpaTriyos with the same preposition must not be taken 
as part of the date. It means that the document was made ‘ before ’ the 
corresponding officer. The same may be true of the Edessa parchment 


^ C. Bradford Welles. Die zhilen Archive in Dura, 
Munch. Beiirage cw Papyrus/, etc.. 19 1 1934), p. 379 ff. 

~ See D. Perg. 22 — Welles. LI. p. 389 ff . cp. the 
list of other pn\ate documents found at Dura, ib. p. 
395 ff. I ha\e not tried to collect the e\idence of 
datincr by municipal prie.>ts in Greek cities of the 
Roman period. Jt ha^ no direct bearing on the 


problems treated in this paper. 

^ See e.g. Rostovtzeff and Welles, .,*1 Parchment 
Contract of Loan, etc., Tale Class. St. II (193D. p. 3 ff , 
esp. p. 39 ff. 

^ E. H. Minns, Parchments of the Parthian Period fiom 
Airoman in Kurdistan, JHS. 35 (lyij). p. 22 ff. : cp. 
my article quoted in note 3, p. 33. note 48. 
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(in Syriac) of 243 a.d. found at Dura (D. Perg. 20), which shews a very 
close similarity to the documents of the Parthian period, although here 
it may be a date.^ 

One glance at the date ofD. Perg. 23 shews, however, that the municipal 
date of the document is not a creation of Roman times ; it is a fossilised 
survival of a much earlier period. The cults mentioned in the date do 
not represent the real religion of Dura of the Roman period. The gods 
worshipped at Dura in the Roman times were partly official gods of the 
Roman Empire, partly Oriental gods of Syria, Phoenicia, Mesopotamia 
and Arabia, some of them slightly disguised under Greek names. We 
have not yet a full picture of the religious life of Dura. However, many 
temples and dedications excavated by Cumont and the Yale expedition 
give a fair idea of the pantheon of Dura of the Parthian and the Roman 
periods. The main temples of Dura hitherto excavated (not including 
the Christian Chapel, the Synagogue, and the Mithraeum) are those of: 
Artemis Nanaia, the Elamitic and Babylonian goddess, Hadad and Atar- 
gatis, the great gods of Syria and Anatolia, Artemis Azzanathcona, another 
name for the same Atargatis, Aphlad or Apalad, son of Hadad, the god of 
the large town of the middle Euphrates — Anath, Baalshamin — Zeus 
Kyrios, the great god of Palmyra, Zeus Theos, probably another Baal 
under Greek disguise, the Palmyrene triad — Bel, larhibol and Aglibol, 
Bel alone, the Phoenician Astarte and Adonis, perhaps the Arabian and 
Palmyrene god Arsu and the local goddess of Dura — its Semitic Gad, 
Iranian Hvareno and Greek Tyche.® 


The Syriac text of the contract of Edc^sa is pub- 
li'^hed by Prof. C. C. Torrey in the ^eitsdir.f. Semitistik, 
P’ 33 j comments on it of C. B. Welles and 
A. Bellinger will appear in the forthcoming fifth vol. of 
Tale Class. Si. I may point out that the three magis- 
trates of Edessa mentioned in the document are 
probably a kind of go\ ernor of the city representing 
Rome and the two oupaTriyoi. It was a form of 
government first created by the Seleucids see the 
recently discocered document ol Seieucia of the time 
of Seleucus I\ , M. Holleaux, BCH. 57 '1933': p. 
3 ff.) and adopted by the Parthians ('see the important 
letter of Artabanus III, F. Cumont, CRAcInscr . 1932, 
p. 256 : A. Wilhelm, d. \fien. Ak. 1934. p. 45 ff.). 
At Dura — a smaller citv — the office ol etti or orris was 
combined with that of the arporriyos and so it was 
in many other cities of the Parthian Empire : e.g. 
Babylon, OGI. 254 and Nineveh [temple of Nabu, 
R. W. Hutchinson, 79 (19^29}, p. 140 ff. ; SEC. 
\TI. 37 ; the text needs a thorough revision; I read 
the date tentatively Ani-281 of the Seleucid era, i.e. 
31 B.c. : the man for whose safety the stele was put 
up is Apollonius, toO arparriycO koi lincTTaTOu Tfjs 
ttcAeoos ] TST oy'pevou Kai £Tri Acov cKpotpuAoKicAiv ?] ; 
cp. OGI. 254). As regards Dura I would note that 
we know* well one holder of the office — leAsuxos 
Auaiou — who held it for at least ten years from about 
51 to 61 .^.D. (new evidence which concerns him will 
be found in Dura Rep. E, p. 113, No. 418 and p. 185 , 


Xos. 520, 523 and 525^. It is probable that the 
office at Dura was not annual and that it was prac- 
tically thciugh hardlv legally; hereditary in one and 
the same family ;J Johnson, Dura Studies, 1932, p. 
17 ff The earliest member of the family who was 
holding the office yvas a 5;eA£vkos Auaiou whose date 
is 32-1 B.c. He is styled in the inscription yvhich 
contains his name cTTporriycs rfis ircAEcas ytuedpxT^ 
\Dura Rep. E, p. iiG;. I am inclined to think that 
y£V£dpxT|s means in this case EGvdpxriS and that 
Scleucus yvas both the chief magistrate of the Mace- 
donian colonists and the chief i sheikh; of the non- 
Macedonian residents of the city and its territory. 
In Roman times the office of CTpciTriycs at Dura is 
no longer connected yvith that of E-mardTrjs. In 
larger cities, hoyvever, like at Edessa and at Palmyra 
the Romans seem to have retained the ancient organ- 
isation and appointed a kind of city- govern or, yvho 
yvas, in fact, the successor of the Hellenistic and 
Parthian E-n-iaTcrrris. Such a representative of 
Rome at Palmyra yvas probably the TSToypEvos 
£v riaAuupois of the vepo^ teAcoviko^ of Palmyra I OGI. 
629, 105 i. Along with him existed the tyvo orpa-iriyol 
I Cumont. CRAcInscr. 1932. p. 256). 

Cp. M. Rostovtzeff, The Caraian Ciiie^. p. 178, 
cp. the Italian edition of this book 'Bari. 1934), p. 
164 fi. and Dura Rep. E; m Rep. VI and 17 / y\ill be 
found an account of the Synagogue and the temples 
ol Bel, Zeus Theos, Zeus Kyrios and Adonis. 
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Quite different are the gods of our date, whose priests all belong to 
the highest Macedonian aristocracy of Dura and all bear purely Macedonian 
names. It is evident at the first glance that they are the official gods of 
the Seleucid Empire, gods of the Seleucid dynasty and of her Macedonian 
army. Zeus is the Great God, protector of the founder of the dynasty 
Seleucus I, Apollo is the Apollo Soter of Antiochus I, the otpyiiyeTris of the 
Seleucid dynasty, and Seleucus Nikator the king is the kti'ottis of Europos, 
whose %vorship was certainly established very soon after his death in all 
the military colonies which he created. Note that Seleucus I was himself 
a native of Europos in Macedonia and that he gave this name to Dura 
perhaps because some of the colonists of Dura were also natives of the same 
Alacedonian city." I will deal presently with the irpoyovoi. 

It is evident, therefore, that the group of priests and cults mentioned 
in our date is a mere survival of the official cult of Dura — Europos of the 
Seleucid period. The cult as such existed no longer as a reality in the actual 
religious life of Dura of the Parthian and Roman period. Our excavations 
in the temple of Artemis Nanaia shewed that it was probably this temple 
which was the temple of Europos in the Hellenistic period, the centre of 
the official worship of the Macedonian military colony. This temple is 
the only one where scanty remains of the ancient cult were found : a base 
of a statue with the inscription I£A£[ukos] | NiKdT[cop] or 2 £A£[uKou] | NiKdT[opos] 
[Rep. Ill, p. 54, No. D 15 1), probably of the Hellenistic period, and an 
altar of 2 a.d. dedicated ’ApTEpiSi kci | ’AttoAAcovi dp|x5yoiS [Rep. Ill, p. 
63, No. D 161). It is possible that the temple of Zeus Theos also (excavated 
in 1933-34) was originally a IVIacedonian shrine. However, both the 
temple of Artemis (and Apollo) and of Zeus were thoroughly rebuilt in 
the Parthian period. In their new form they were no longer Greek temples. 
Both Artemis and Zeus lived now in Oriental dwellings of Babylonian 
type, their priests wore an Oriental, Perso-Semitic garb (in this like the 
priests of the dynastic sanctuaries of Antiochus of Commagene, who lived 
just at the time when the Artemis temple was rebuilt — before 32-1 b.c.) * 
and they themselves become identified, Artemis with the Elamitic and 
Babylonian Nanaia, Zeus with one of the great Syrian Baals or perhaps 
with the Syro-Babylonian Bel. 

^Vhether or not the old official cult survived in the new temples in 
the Parthian period, the old municipal priests performing their sacrifices 
to their ancient gods on the new altars, cannot be ascertained. The large 
amount of autonomy and self-go\'ernment which the Parthian kings left 
to the Greek cities of their kingdom makes it probable that they would 
not mind the Macedonians of their cities worshipping their ancestral 
pds.® Howey'er, no traces of any survival of the Seleucid dynastic cults 
in the Parthian time have yet been discovered. It is therefore more 
probable that it was in Roman times that the ancient Seleucid religious 
traditions were revived at Dura as a kind of romantic reaction on the part 


^ On the divine honours paid to Seleucus after his. ® On the early history* of the temple of Xanaia see 
death and on the cult of Zeus and Apollo see Stahehri, F. Brown in the forthcoming Dura Rep. VI. 
art. Seleucus in RE. II a, p. 1231 ff. a See F. Cumont, LI. p. 254 ff. 
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of the Macedonian colonists of Europos against the pretensions of the 
Parthian kings to be the legitimate successors of the Seleucids. In fact 
they were a new dynasty which politically took the heritage of the Seleucids 
but racially and religiously was connected with the Iranian Achaemenids. 
The Romans had nothing against such a revival. The shades of Seleucus I 
and his successors were quite inoffensive from the political point of view. 
The anti-Parthian reaction, moreover, did not last long. The fact that 
the priests of the Macedonian cults disappeared from the dates of the 
Dura documents of the early third cent. a.d. shews that the re\'ival \vas 
shortlived. 

For this reason the dating of D. Perg. 23 is a valuable survival of the 
Seleucid period and an important testimony to the character of the official 
religion of the Alacedonian colonies of the Hellenistic period, of which 
we know so little. It is evident at first glance that the official religion of 
the Macedonian colonies was strictly dynastic. First of all, as on the coins 
of the Seleucids, stood the two great gods, protectors and apyriyHai not 
of the Macedonians in general but of the Seleucid dynasty — Zeus and Apollo ; 
next came the irpoyovoi (of whom more will be said below), and finally 
the great KTicn-ris himself, founder of the city and the dynasty-king Seleucus 
Nikator. It is probable a priori that in the original formula after Zeus 
and Apollo came the divine ruler of the time. 

The evidence which we possess on the organisation of the official 
dynastic cult of the Seleucids in their empire is both scanty and late. It 
consists mostly of inscriptions, of which none is earlier than the time of 
Antiochus III, and deals almost exclusively \vith the subject cities and 
military colonies of the Seleucids in some parts of Asia Minor, in S\Tia, 
in Mesopotamia and in the Persis. It reflects a cult organised on uniform 
lines, at least in all the cities which were subject cities and military colonies 
of the Seleucids, while the free and autonomous cities of the kingdom and 
perhaps even some of the subject cities which were not founded by the 
Seleucids probably retained the dynastic cult in the same form in which 
it existed before the uniform dynastic cult was established on firm lines in 
the whole of the Seleucid Empire. This, as the lateness of our information 
shews, was probably the work of Antiochus III, who might have taken it 
up after his great Oriental expedition. One part of this regulation was 
the introduction of the rule of dating the official and private documents 
by the names of the eponymous priests of the dynastic cult.^^ 


Last summaries of the data bearing on the cult 
of the Seleucids: \V. S. Ferguson, CAH, VII, pp. i6 
and 19, and Rostovtzeff, p. 162, with the corre- 
sponding bibliographies, p. 869 ff. and p. 898 ff. ; 
cp. A. D. Xock, luvvaos Oecs, Harv. St. XLI (1930), 
and L. R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperors ^ 
1931. It is well known that our information is not 
sufficient for following the evolution of the dynastic 
cult in the Seleucid Empire. We know the first 
stage, i.e. the spontaneous cult organised by Greek 
cities for the first Seleucids, and we know also how 
the first two Seleucids became divi. Then comes a 
gap, and after this gap we meet the dynastic cult 


strictly organised in probably all the satrapies of the 
Empire, at least in the subject cities and in the 
rmlitary colonies. It w’as customaiy' to ascribe thi^ 
organisation to Antiochus Theos. However, since 
we know’ that the inscription OCI. 224 is a letter of 
Antiochus III and not of Antiochus II Holieaux, 
BCH. LIV (1930), p. 245 ff.; C. B. Welles, Royal 
Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period, 1934, N’os. 3b- 
37), I am inclined to think that the great reorganiser 
of the d>nastic cult in the Seleucid Empire 
Ptolemaic lines was Antiochus III, not Antiochus II. 

This rvpe of dating is age-old. Alexander was 
using it. From him it was inherited by Cassandrtu 
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Ir is not the aim of this paper to discuss all the problems connected 
with the dynastic cult of the Seleucids. Let me, however, review those 
inscriptions which help us to understand the prescript of Dura and the 
role of the -n-poyovoi-cult in the official dynastic cult of the Seleucid Empire. 

One of the most illuminating documents bearing on the Seleucid 
dvnastic cult of the time after Antiochus III is the well-known official 
fasti of the eponymous priests of the city of Seleucia in Pieria of the time 
of Seleucus I\' [OGI. 245b The priests who are listed are those of Zeus, 
’OAup-mos and Kopu9alos, and the 0£oi awTfjpEs,^- of the Daphnian Apollo, 
of the Apollo, probably the great dynastic god of the Seleucids, of the 
deified predecessors of the ruling king, and finally of the ruling king him- 
self. To these are added a oKriiTTpocpopos and two K£pauvo96poi. This is 
certainly the full official list of the priests by whom, according to the order 
of Antiochus III, the official documents of Seleucia and the private con- 
tracts drawn up in this city -were to be dated : a long and cumbersome 
list of names ! 

Xo wonder if in daily life in some of the minor cities of the Seleucid 
Empire the list appears in a somewhat abbreviated form. Thus at the time 
of Antiochus III himself a decree of the city of Antioch in Persis [OGI. 
233, I ff.) is dated by one priest only, who was at the same time priest of 
the ruling king and of his deified predecessors. XT priests of the dynastic 
gods are named. X’^earer to the original formula, which included not 
only the kings but also the dynastic gods, are the prescripts of two recently 
found inscriptions (time of Demetrius II — 145-140 and 129-125 b.c.) 
which were restored in a masterly w'ay by Rev. Pere IMouterde of the 
University of S. Joseph at Beirut. One was found at Beth-Shan (Scytho- 
polis;. It is restored by P. Mouterde as follows: 

[etous . . .] j [lepEis Aios] ’OAupTr[iou] | [xai Secov 
CT coTujpcov [6 6£iva] ’Ett . . ., j [Ttpoyov] cov toO paaiAEcos j 
[....] uAos ’ETTiKpccTOu, , [paciAjEcos A[qpqT]piou j 
[‘HpaKA]£l5ris(?) 2apaTTicovos 

The other was found at Samaria and contains almost the same prescript : 

[etous • • • •] 1 [hp^b] 1 [Aios ’OAuu-ttiou] | 

[koI Oecov acoTUpoov] ] Ai9iA15ris Tpp . . . . | , tcov Se irpoyovGov [ 


S 76 ’. 3, 33Z J. Lysimachus { ib . 380) and the Ptolcmie'>. 
It was adopted by the Attalids, OGI. 309 and CAH. 
p. 593; cf. L. Robert, BCH. LIV (1930;, p. 
note I, and Welles, 0/^. aV. p. 183. I am, how- 
ever, inclined to think that in the Seleucid Empire 
this mode of dating was never enforced by the govern- 
ment and made compulsory' for the cities before 
Antiochus III and that this enforcement was a con- 
stituent part of his general reorganisation of the dynastic 
cult- Xote the expressions Antiochus III is using in 
ordering the name of the archiereia to be included 
in the official prescripts of documents 0 G 7 , 2J4, 
15 f. ; Welles, op. cit . Xo. 36, and in the corre.^pond- 
ing paragraph of his letter concerning the appoint- 
rnent of a chief priest at Daphne, OGI. 244; Welles, 
op. tit. Xo. 44, I. 31 ff. One leels that the kmg is 


speaking not of a routine business but of something 
new. 

The 6£oi o-coTfjpss of this and the following two 
inscriptions is a puzzle. In the two Palestinian 
inscriptions they may be Apollo and Artemis, but 
the same is hardly possible for OGI. 245. 

The inscription of Beisan was first published by 
the Rev. Path. Vincent and Abel in Publ. of the 
Palestine Section of the Mus. of the Unk . of Pennsylvania , 
I, 1930; the topography and history of Beth-Shan 
by Alan Row, p. 45 ff. and pi. 53, i : that of Samaria 
by G. Reisner in Harv. Excav. at Samaria. I\', p. 250, 
III, I, and pi. 59. Cf. Rev. P. Mouterde in Mel. de 
rUnkersite S. Joseph, X\T (1933!, p. 180 ff. Prof. 
C- B. Welles drew' my attention to these two inscrip- 
tions. 
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NiKoSriiiog Niko[5tipou], | PaaiAsco? Arip[r|Tpiou] | 

’Av[TiTra]Tpo; ’Ap[pcoviou ?] etc. 

The variation of the formula and of the number of the priests may be 
explained either by the variable practice of single kings or, which is more 
probable, by the financial conditions of each city. It is, however, curious 
to note that Antiochus III himself in organising the cult of Queen Laodike 
in Caria and in prescribing the creation of special apyispslai for the Queen, 
speaks of his own and his ancestors’ cult in the following way: 

I. to ff. : Kp]ivop£V 5 e Kaddrrep j [ripjcov [dTTo]6£jK[v]uv[Tai 
K]aTd Tqv PaCTiA6ij[av d]p[x]isp£is xai tcuttis xaSiaTaadai ; 

[ev] Tois auToIg tottois dpxispsias cti 15 : iiTiypcc- 

ipfiaovTai 5c Kai gv | [xoig] auvaAAdypaai pgxd tous toov j 
[rTpoyovjGov Kal fipoov apyiepsis- 

This text as restored by Welles shews that Antiochus III regarded as the 
essential priests of the official cult the priests (or one priest; of his own 
and of his ancestors (the restoration toov | [irpoyov] cov by Welles instead of 
Tcov j [ts 6g]c6v of Holleaux is supported by the tw'O texts from Beisan and 
Samaria quoted above) . The omission of the priests of the dynastic gods 
in the letter of Antiochus means probably that their mention in the con- 
tracts was not obligatory while that of the ancestors of the King and of 
the Queen was. 

It is therefore evident that after Antiochus III each military colony 
and subject city of the kingdom was supposed to have, and of course had, 
at least one priest of the dynastic gods and one or two of the irpoyovoi and 
the ruling King, to whom, in some places and for certain times, were added 
priestesses of the ruling Queen and of her ancestry (Cumont, CRAcI. 1931. 
p. 278 f. i. 

The Dura prescript entirely conforms to this organisation, the ruling 
King having, of course, dropped out and the irpoyovoi onlv having remained. 
It is, of course, curious to see the Trpoyovoi in this fossilised list without the 
g-rriyovos^ the ruling King, and one may be inclined to explain the Ttpoyovoi 
of the Dura prescript as something else, e.g. as the mythical ancestors — 
TtpoTTaTopes, ysvEocpyai — of the Macedonian settlers of Dura in general, the 
local heroes of the mother city of the Syrian Europos. Such cults existed 
in Greece and probably in Alacedonia. Let me quote one instance from 
many. The citizens of Lamia in Aetolia 532) give praise in 218-17 

B.c. to the Smyrnaean poetess Aristodama for the many ettiSei^eis she 
gave at Lamia: 5 ff., ev olg TtEpi te toO £ 0 v£o[s] j toov AitooAco[v Kai tJoou 
TrpoyovGov toO 5d|jiou d^icos ETTEiavdadr), the Ttpoyovoi being, of course, the 
local heroes. Cults of such irpoyovoi are often attested both in cities and 
in private families [e.g, the last will and testament of Diomedon, 5/G.^, 
1106, esp. § 17, 1 . 132-3). 

However, the similarity between the inscriptions quoted above and 
the prescript of Dura shews that it is impossible not to identify the irpoyovoi 
of Dura with the irpoyovoi of the inscriptions. 


067 . 22^\ Welle>. op. cit. Xo. 36. 
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In Syria, therefore, after Antiochus III the -npoyovoi meant the ances- 
tors of the ruling house. The list of ancestors began with Seleucus. 
Antiochus III, in prescribing the priests of the dynastic cult to be eponymous 
and to be mentioned in private contracts and official documents, was, in 
all probability, introducing into Syria the well-known Ptolemaic practice. 
However, in Egypt the list of the ancestors of the ruling King included 
Alexander, while Alexander is conspicuously absent from the official list 
of the Seleucids. This fact is confirmed by the curious list of Teos [OGI. 
246] of the time of Demetrius I (162-150 b.c.). The meaning of the list 
is obscure. WTat interests us is, however, the fact that the official list of 
the Seleucids (from Seleucus I to Demetrius) is followed by another list, 
apparently of the Ptolemies. This list cannot be restored (it is too frag- 
mentary), but it begins apparently wdth ’AAs^dvSpou] ©eoO OiAittttou. 

Was this omission of Alexander intentional? Was it traditional in 
the Seleucid dynasty or was it an innovation of Antiochus III ? The 
most natural solution would be to regard the difference as traditional and 
to acquiesce in it. However, there are some facts which may suggest 
another solution of the problem. The evidence is slight, but in order to 
give a complete picture I must produce it. 

It is well known that it was not for the first time that the -rrpoyovoi of 
the Seleucids were mentioned in the documents of Antiochus III and of 
his successors. In the decree of the Ionian cities on the celebration of the 
birthday of Antiochus I {OGI. 222, 18 ff.) the ambassadors were instructed 
to tell the King that friendly behaviour towards the cities will be in ac- 
cordance with the Tfji Tcov -rrpoyovcov aipEasi. Moreover, in the letter of 
Antiochus I^ (or II) to the Erythraeans (Ditt. OGI. 223, 23) the King 
states explicitly that xai oi rjaHepoi 7Tp6yo|[voi] eotteuSov deal ttots irapi ai/rfjs- 
The expression ‘ the King and his Ancestors ’ seems to have been at that 
time a stereotyped expression derived perhaps from the official language 
of the Persian kings. However, it is strange that such an expression 
should be used of Antiochus I, whose only royal ancestor was Seleucus I. 
Besides, it was noticed long ago that neither Antiochus I nor Antiochus II 
could mean by their irpoyovoi, Demetrius, Antigonus and Alexander, the 
rulers of Asia Minor before Seleucus I.^® 

The same expression was used, of course, by the early Ptolemies — 
Philaclelphus and Euergetes.^' However, in their case the plural upoyovoi 
was justified by the fact that the Ptolemies as early as at the time of Ptolemy 
Soter claimed to be descendants of the royal line of Macedonia through 
Ptolemy s Soter mother Arsinoe, and acted accordingly.^® 

Now Ch. F. Edson, jr.^^ has shewn recently that the Ptolemies were 
not alone in claiming for themselves a connexion with Philip and Alexander, 
i.e. descent from Heracles. About the same time (306 b.c.) Antigonus 


E,g. the letter of Darius, SIG.^ 22, 5: cp. the 
same type of expression used by Maussolius of Caria, 
SJG.^ 167, and by the Spartocids of Bosporus, SIG.^ 
370, 40. 

On the date of OGI. 223 see C. Bradford ^VeIIes, 
Royal Corre^p. 1934, p. 81, No. 15: cp. his discussion 
of the meaning of rtpcyovci in the two documents. 


SIG.^ 434-5 (266 B.c.) and 463 (246 B.c.j ; cp 
M. Holleaux, Arch. f. Pap. 6 (1913), p. 14. 

\V. W* Tarn, Two Ploies on Ptolemaic History, 
jHS. 53 (1933), p. 57 ff«; cp. F. Edson, Jr., The 
Antigonids, Heracles and Beroea, Harv. St. tn Class. Phil. 
45 (t 934 )? P- 221 ff. 

See his paper quoted in the preceding note. 
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and Demetrius insisted on being Argeads or Temenids themselves. 
Historically this fact is easily explained. It was vital for ail the generals 
w'ho proclaimed themselves kings in 306 to connect themselves with the 
legitimate royal line of Macedonia. 

Is it probable that Seleucus acted in a different way and did not try 
to over-trump his rivals? Was he satisfied with proclaiming himself son 
of Apollo (Just. XV, 4, 3-6) ? Should he not try to connect himself by 
blood w'ith his predecessor in the East, Alexander ? 

In the late Hellenistic period Antiochus I of Commagene established 
his own and his ancestors’ cult in his kingdom. He claimed descent from 
both the Achemenids and the Seleucids and put up the images of his 
ancestors in the sanctuaries which were dedicated to his own and his 
ancestors’ cult in various places of his kingdom. The main sanctuaries 
were that connected with his own grave on the top of Nimrud Dagh and 
another at Arsameia in the precinct of the Thea Argandene connected 
with the graves of his predecessors.-® 

Now Antiochus I of Commagene starts the line of his maternal ancestors 
not with Seleucus I but with Alexander.-^ Was he the first to do so? 
Did he simply put at the head of the Seleucid line Alexander because 
Alexander was the political predecessor of Seleucus ? Or was he imitating 
the Ptolemies? 

It has never been duly pointed out that in organising his own cult 
Antiochus I was closely imitating the Seleucids. The division of his king- 
dom into various sections for the sake of the cult is but one of the traits 
which connect his organisation with that of the Seleucids. Another is 
the connexion of the ancestors cult with the cult of a group of gods in whose 
cult Antiochus I had his own share and who were not only his protectors 
and patrons but in one way or another were supposed to be the ysvedpxoti 
of his ancestors’ lines. The gods were syncretistic gods, Greco-Iranian 
in the main. Their Greek names were Zeus, Apollo and Heracles. Is 
it an accident that these very gods — Zeus and Apollo — were the gods, 
dpxriy£Tai, of the Seleucids and that Heracles was the mythical yevsdpxgs of 
the line of the Macedonian kings ? 

If Alexander the Great as forefather of Antiochus I was borrowed 
by him from the Seleucids, the expression trpdyovoi in the mouth of Antiochus 
I and II presents no more difficulties, and a complete parallelism with the 
Ptolemies and the Antigonids is established. 

My suggestion of Seleucus trying to connect himself at about 306 b.g. 
with Alexander and the Macedonian kings is confirmed by a statement 
of Libanius (XI, 91). In describing the foundation of Antioch on the 


In the main inscription of Ximrud Dagh Antio- 
chus I speaks about the institution of his and of his 
Trpoyovoi cult in the following way, OGL 383, 44 fF. ; 
Jalabert et Mouterde, Inscriptions de la Syrie, I, 
No. I. 44 ff. : TOTE 5f] Kai tovSe !| iepov a-rravTcov 

koivov dva5eT§ai | 0£o!)v £v6p6viapa TrpOEiAdpriv, ottcos \ ph 
liovov hiiwv TTpoyovcov oOtos ov opas | fipw(o)s Acyos ^uais 
ETnueAeiais CrrrctpjxTl Ka6i5puuevos, dAAd Kai j j 5aiu6vcov 
eTTKpavcbv OeIos tuttos ktA.,; and in his Nopos {it. I24ff.) 


about the appointment of a hpeus. At Arsameia 
(Jalabert et Mouterde, ib. No. 47, col. Ill, 1 . ii) a 
priest is appointed for the cult of the Trpoyovoi alone : 
Nopos. hp£US 6aTis Cnr’ EpoO KoOEOTocrai paaiAecov irpo 
ycvcov Ipcov Tcov KoOcoaicodevTCCv £v ’ApaapEiai [ev] 0e^~a]s 
’Apy'a]v5Tivf)s irepi^oAcoi etc., cf. IV, 8: oOs] | [EycoTrJpo- 
y6vco[v 5]aipoaiv Kcrrd Oecov ptouAriViv dve] [ 0T\Ka. 

Jalabert et Mouterde, op. cit. No. 24. 
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Orontes by Seleucus I, Libanius says that the new city was filled with 
residents who came from the old capital Antigoneia — Argives, Cretans, 
Kai Twv 0:9’ ‘HpaKAtous, ois fiv, olpai, auyy^vsia ZsAeuKco Kard tov TraAaiov 
Ttipevov. The Heraclids who settled in Antioch might have been Pelopon- 
nesians or noble Macedonians. In any case Libanius connects them with 
Seleucus, who in his opinion was himself a Temenid. Most of the scholars 
who dealt with the history of Seleucus reject this statement of Libanius 
as absurd. Nobody, however, has explained how and why Libanius has 
invented such a fact, which is rather obscure and adds nothing to his 



FlCr. I. — B\>-RLLilF I RUM Dl RA-ElRUPO^. 


picture of the foundation of Antioch. In general Libanius is perfectly 
reliable in his statements about his own city. AVhy should we think that 
just this statement about Seleucus being a Temenid was invented by him 
and not taken over from his sources as representing the common opinion 
of the Antiochians ? 

If Seleucus regarded himself as a Temenid, ^\•hat was the connecting 
link between him and the line of the Macedonian kings? It is well known 
that Seleucus shewed an unusual reverence for his father Antiochus and 
especially his mother Laodike. The great new capitals of his kingdom, 
Antioch on the Orontes and Laodikeia on the sea, were named after 
them. To these two cities corresponded the two Seleucias, one on the 
Tigris, another in Pieria. To these four was associated the fifth capital. 
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the great military stronghold of the Seleucids, Apamea, named after his 
first wife. Moreover, we have learned recently that one of the tribes 
(cpuAai) of Seleucia in Pieria had the name of Laodikis. It is highly probable 
that a 9uAfi of this name existed in the other great cities created by Seleucus 
also.-- 

AVas it not through his mother Laodike that Seleucus connected 
himself with the royal house of Macedon? It is curious that one of the 
demotica of the tribe Laodikis was Olympieus. Was not this name derived 
from Olympias the mother of Alexander? If so, was it not by con- 
necting Laodike and Olympias that the house of Seleucus was linked to 
the house of Philip and Alexander ? 

It seems, therefore, possible that contemporaneously with Antigonus 
and Ptolemy Soter, Seleucus proclaimed his connexion with the Argeads 
and probably laid the foundation of the cult of his Trpoyovoi. 

Moreover, it seems that this connexion with the ^lacedonian house, 
to which \vas added (to over-trump his rivals) the story of his divine 
descent from Apollo, was only one part of Seleucus’ political scheme. 
Tarn has shewn recently with great probability that Seleucus claimed 
connexion with the house of the Achaemenids through his wife Apame, 
who might have been really a daughter of Artaxerxes IPs daughter of 
the same name. His son Antiochus, therefore, in speaking of his -irpoyovoi 
probably meant not only the Argeads but also the Achaemenids, and it is 
more than probable that some time in his reign or in the reign of one of 
his successors the cult of the irpoyovoi became a constituent part of the 
state’s cult or the dynastic cult of the Seleucid Empire. A sanctuary with 
the images of both the Achaemenids and of the Argeads might have been 
built somewhere in one of the Seleucid capitals most naturally connected 
with the graves of Seleucus and his successors (perhaps the famous NiKaxopiov) . 
Antiochus I of Commagene in appointing one priest as priest of his own 
cult and of the cult of his irpoyovoi and another priest (at Arsameia) as 
priest of the irpoyovoi alone, and in spreading sanctuaries of his and his 
irpoyovoi all over the kingdom, was probably not inventing something new 
but imitating the practice of the early Seleucids. 

If my tentative suggestion be accepted, we must assume that the 
scheme established by Seleucus and Antiochus was changed by Antiochus 
III, who eliminated from the list of his irpoyovoi Alexander and the 
Achaemenids. Our information on Antiochus III is so scanty that we are 
not able to explain this change. However, the ways of Antiochus III 
were very peculiar and his ambition great. After his Oriental expedition, 
when he probably organised the dynastic cult on new lines, he was the 
most glorious king of his line. He was himself the Great King and soon 


22 M. Holleaux, BCH. 57 (1933), p. 63. 

22 M. Holleaux, l.l. p. 63, note 6, has suggested 
this possible explanation of the demoticon of Aris- 
tolochus. I may add to the material collected by 
Holleaux a reference to the tribe Nepouctvios and its 
6fipoi rev£^dpxeios] and nporraTopios at Antinoe : 
\V. Weber, Unters. c. Gesch, d. Kaisers Hadrian, p. 251 : 
P, Strack, Unters, c. rom. Reichsprdgung des Z^eiten 
J.H.S. — VOL. LV. 


jahrh. I (1931), p. 73. 

W. W. Tarn, Queen Ptolemais and Aparna, CQ,. 23 
(1929), p. 139 ff. While the considerations of Tarn 
concerning the Apameae are quite comincing, his 
suggestion of Apama being regarded as the illegitimate 
daughter of Alexander is far-fetched and not con- 
vincing. 
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became Antiochus the Great. He did not need, like his neighbours the 
Ptolemies, to claim descendance from Alexander. He was himself as 
great as Alexander. And he was master of the Orient not as descendant 
of the Achaemenids but as the conqueror of the Parthians, who claimed 
this descent for themselves. 

Such might have been his reasons. However, I am far from regarding 
my hypothesis as convincing. The evidence is too slight. Further finds 
in Seleucid Syria and Mesopotamia may spread some additional light on 
the obscure history of the Seleucid dynastic cult. 

Yale University. M. Rostovtzeff. 


Additional Xote, 

Since these pages have been written and sent to the printers new and interesting 
evidence bearing on the problems treated in my article has come to light. One is a highly 
interesting bas-relief discovered at Dura about four months ago. In digging in the centre 
of the city our excavation staff found a building unique in its kind — a combination of a 
temple dedicated to the great Palmyrene gods and of a club-house, a combination similar 
to that which we find at Delos in the house of the Poseidoniasts (see Tod, JHS. 54 (1934), 
p. 140 ff.) and which in my mind served as the Palm'^Tene funduq at Dura. Four bas-reliefs 
were found in the temple. Especially interesting are two of them, dedicated according to 
Palm'VTene inscriptions to the Gad (Tuy'n) of Palmyra and to that of Dura respectively by 
Hairan, son of Alalichus, son of Nasor, in a.d. 158. Now the Gad (tuxti) of Dura is not a 
e-oddess of the usual type, derived from that of the tOxt] of Antioch, but Zeus Olympius, 
the chief God of the Seleucids. He is represented seated majestically on his throne 
between two eagles with a sceptre in his 1 . hand (Fig. i). To his 1 . Hairan performs a 
supplicatio ture et vino over an altar, to his r. stands a figure in Hellenistic miiitar\^ dress 
crowning the statue of Zeus. The Palmyrene inscription tells us that it is Seleucus Nicator. 
It is a splendid testimony of the survival of the Macedonian cults at Dura in the Parthian 
times. Note that later in the third century a.d. the Tuyn of Dura has changed her aspect: 
in the so-called painting of the Tribune in the temple of the Palmyrene gods the Gad of 
Dura is represented as a woman with a mural crown on her head seated near the figure of 
the river Euphrates. 

The second document is a fragment of an inscription found at Seleucia on the Tigris 
and recently published by R. H. McDowell, Stamped and Inscribed objects from Seleucia on the 
Tigris [ Univ. of Mich. St., Hum. Ser. XXXVI) 1935, p. 258 ff. It is probably a building 
inscription of a certain Sotas on an architrave. The top, bottom and right edges of the 
stone are intact. We have therefore the r. end of the architrave with the ends of the six 
lines of the inscription. The largest part of the architrave is missing. The inscription of 
the architrave contained the date and the name of the builder. The date is elaborate : 
it begins with the names of the priests of the deceased kings and with that of the priest of 
the living ruler ; the names follow of the ^£po^iV7^^cov or kponvfmoves, of the dycovo6£T-ns and 
of the Tapias. Unfortunately we do not know the length of the architrave, and the name 
of the ruling king is missing. Since, however, the minimum of letters which are needed to 
complete the first line ([etous . . etti lepscos IeAeukou NiKoropos tou 5£iva tou Ssiva AvtioJxou Se 
Ico[TfjposJ) amounts to about sixty, it is quite possible that in the second line precedino- the 
extant paJaiAecos 5 £[ . , . we may restore not only the names of Antiochus Theos and of his 
priest as Mr. McDowell suggests, but also those of Seleucus II and his priest, in which case the 
living king was Seleucus III Soter. However, Mr. McDowell may be right and the living 
king may be Seleucus II Callinicus. In any case the new inscription shows that the 
method of dating by the priests of the diii and of the living king was practised in the 
Macedonian colonies before Antiochus III. Therefore the old theory of Antiochus II 
being the reorganizer ol the Seleucid dynastic cult may be after all correct. 



A SKYPHOS BY THE PAN PAINTER 
[plate viii.] 

Plate YTII and fig. i are from a red-figured vase in the Wisbech 
Museum and Literary Institution, Wisbech, Cambs.^ It is a skyphos, 
shape B,^ 8-45 cm. high and 11-3 broad (i7’65 with handles). It was 
given to the Museum on October 7th, 1836, by William Peckover. Its 
provenance is unknown. 

A narrow reserved line runs all round the vase below the pictures. 



Fig. I. — Re\terse of the Wisbech Sky'phos. 


On the front is a warrior crouching to left, no doubt in ambush. He wears 
a Corinthian helmet with a horse-tail plume pushed back on his head, and 
carries a shield shewn in three-quarter view, but with the device, a facing 
bull’s head, shewn as though the shield were seen in profile. He has a 
patterned garment round his waist, and holds a spear horizontally. On the 

1 I owe my knowledge of the vase lo my father, Curtis Edwards, the curator, for his kind assistance. 
Professor D. S. Robertson. The attribution was I also have to thank Dr. R. Zahn for permission 
made independently by my father and myself, to reproduce the Berlin skyphos, fig, 3, and for 
and is confirmed by Professor Beazley, to whom kindness in procuring me the photograph. 

I owe thanks for suggestions and criticisms. - On the shape see Beazley in text to CVA. 

I have to thank the Committee of the Museum Oxford, II, pi. LXV, 2. 
for permission to publish the vase, and A’lr . L. A. 
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other side is an archer moving to the left and shooting. He has an Eastern 
cap and bow, a garment round his waist and a quiver on his left thigh. 

There is relief-contour on A for the cheek-piece of the helmet, the lower 
edge of the neck-piece and the back of the upper part ; also for the right 
shoulder and upper arm, buttock, thigh and knee ; the left calf and heel ; 
the rim of the shield and lower part of its profile, and the shaft of the spear. 
On B it is certainly used for the outer edge of the bow and the inner edge 
of its upper part, the shaft of the arrow, the left hand, and the lower end of 
the quiver; probably also for the flap of the cap, the back and the right 
shin ; possibly for other parts, but the condition makes it very hard to judge. 
The bow-string is in relief line. I can see no sign of the quiver-belt. It can 
hardly have run entirely on the missing part of the vase, and so perhaps was 
in red and has completely perished, or more probably was omitted. Brown 
is used on A for the whisker, a vertical line on the neck, the crosses on the 
loin-cloth and lines on the crest. There is a line round the vase below the 
handles where the glaze is discoloured, possibly shewing where it was 
stacked in another vase for baking. 

Probably the two pictures are not closely connected, but if they are 
the ambush is going to be a failure, for the enemy is approaching from 
behind. Such a variation of an old scheme, though we cannot press it 
here, would be quite in the painter’s manner, for it is by the Pan Painter, 
who had a lively sense of humour. Note the very broad profile and small 
rather childish features ; the freely sketched body and primitive eye ; the 
peculiar ear appearing broader than it is long. For the head altogether 
cf particularly Beazley, Der Pan-Maler, pis. 30 and 11,2. The drawing of 
the back on A, to which that on B seems to have been very similar, is not 
closely paralleled, but for the small Y at the top cf. PM. ii, 2, and for 
the tridimensional effect of the ends of lines creeping round from the 
front, PM. 27, I. The drawing of the feet is almost identical on the two 
sides: for the back foot cf. PM. 27, 2. For the crest cf. the painter’s 
silens’ tails, e.g. PM. 26, 2. Note particularly the identical line at the root, 
which contrasts with other painters’ conventions, e.g. the Berlin painter’s 
small rat-tail (Beazley, Der Berliner-Maler, pis. 4 and 6). The smudg)" 
brown lines on the lower part of the tail are also typical : other painters 
mostly use relief-lines or nothing. Curiously it is less like his horses’ tails 
than his silens’ — cf the centaurs, PM. 27, i. 

For this form of crest cf the late black- figure amphora, Leagros Group, 
in Naples, MonAnt. 22, pis. 58-9, Beazley, Attic Black-Figure, pi. 13. Here 
again it is more like the silens’ tails on the reverse of the vase than the 
horses’ on the obverse. An identically crested helmet appears again in 
the Pan Painter’s work, in the hand of a young warrior saying good-bye to 
a girl on a neck-amphora illustrated here, fig. 2, from Cat. Vente Afme R. 
Serrure, ay juin igi 3 , pi. 2, no. 63.=* 


^ Paris, Marguerite de la Charlonie Collection. 
PM. no. 21. Pictures framed, as in the very similar 
va:>e in Naples, PM, no. 20. The picture on the 
other side of the vase shews a surprising proportion 
— two herms to one \outh — but the painter has 
a great weakness for these figures: see PM. p. 13. 
The one the youth is in the act of worahipping has a 


garland hung on its projecting bar, and another on 
its phallus. It is almost identical with the one on 
the \'ienna pelike, PM. 23, 2, though that is only 
garlanded on the bar. The garlands are all of the 
same type— a string w ith six beads ( ?) on the lower 
part of it. 
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The types of the heads on this vase are fairly close to our warrior. 

The patterned loin-cloth is not paralleled in the Pan Painter’s work, 
but is of a kind worn by a Greek on the Bologna Amazonomachy Crater, 
FR 75-6, Pfiihl 187-8, and by Theseus on a stamnos in Oxford by Polyg- 
notus, CVA. Oxford, I, pi. XXIX, 3. Here and in the Oxford vase it is 
drawn without falling folds, and seems to be thought of as thick, heavy 
material. 

For the false centring of the shi-eld device cf. that of the standing 
Lapith on the London column-crater, FAf. 27, i,* but it is common at this 
period even among more progressive artists. 

The remains of black on the head of the reverse figure are probably 
hair shewing between the flaps of the cap rather than pattern on it. The 
broad quiver hung on the thigh occurs again on the Athens pelike, FAf. 
7 ff. More common in the painter’s work is the narrow kind carried on 
the shoulder. The object in front, whose edge only is preserved, must be 
a large hanging quiver cover like that on the Athens pelike. 

The Pan Painter painted other vases of this shape — a lively one in 
New York with Theseus and the Minotaur, and one in Berlin, the front of 
which, a youth with a lyre, was reproduced in JHS. 32, 367. Our fig. 3 
gives the back, a youth leaning on his stick, who has doubtless been listening 
to the lyre-player on the other side. On the wall a pair of sandals. For 
the position cf. another musician’s audience, FAI. 11,2. His chin is hidden 
in a way very similar to our warrior’s. There are two fragments of vases 
of this shape by the Pan Painter, in Athens from the Acropolis, Graef and 
Langlotz 467-8, H, pi. 38. One shews the upper part of a youth, and one 
the lower part of a youth with a lyre and a dog. Also from the Acropolis 
are fragments of two large skyphoi, shape A, one ^vith a sacrifice, Graef 
and Langlotz 490, H, pi. 40, the other, Graef and Langlotz 469, H, pi. 38, 
a masterpiece with Cephalus pursued by Eos. 

Our vase seems to have been the finest of the small ones. The obverse 
figure is an essay in compactness, making almost a solid pyramid, but with 
a wonderful vitality and potential force like a wound-up spring. 

For the Pan Painter’s dating see FAI. p. 1 7. This vase seems to belong 
to his middle or later period, perhaps c. 460 b.c. 

British School, Athens. Martix Robertson. 


^ The parallel is obscured by the fact that there 
the device is also set ton high in the shield, and is 


not separated from the background by a reserved 
line. 



DOCUMENTS FROM PHRYGIA AND CYPRUS 


The following inscriptions, one from the realm of the Attalid kings, 
the other from that of the Ptolemies, came to light last year. Both are 
city decrees issued in the second century b.c., and affinity in date, if not 
in matter, seems to justify their being here published together. 



Fig. I. — Inscription from Dinar (Apamea-ad-M. i. 


I. Decree from Apaniea-ad-Maeandrum. 

Dinar. Two fragments of a marble stele excavated in 1934 near the 
‘Therma’ spring (Ramsay, C.B. p. 401), soon afterwards copied, photo- 
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graphed and measured by \\\ M, Calder.^ At the top a plain moulding; 
broken at base and on both sides, no part of edges preserved; h. 0*39 m., 
w. 0-37 m., th. o-o8-o-io m. ; letters 0*007 to 0*0125 m. (Fig. i.) 

['LjSo^gy PouAi] * £7761 Kri 9 ia 65 copos Apicrrcovos ocvi^p [ecrriv] 

[kJoAos Kai dyaOos, Ttpdaacov Tfjs T£ tcov Trpoyovcov [So^rjs] 

[ k ] cx \ Tfjs £auTou 9[iA]ocya0ias, TrpoTspov ts Troiricjd[i£Vos [tccs del] 

[tt] perroucras dTro[5e]i^6iS Tfjs eocuroO dvacrrpo9fis Kai tov 5[fi|iov] 

5 [tUEjpyeTTiaas £T[u]xsy TrpoarjKovTcoy Tiii(i)coy, coy Td Kccrd [piepos] 

[kv Tois uJiTEp ouToO ypa 9 £Taiy 9'ri9ic7|jiaaiy KaTaK£xd>picrrai, crrr" £K£i[you te] 
[toO xpovou] MfXP^ TrapoyTog ou SiaAsiiTEi UTrEpTiOe^syos [sauroy,] 

[TT]y T£ Trdaay] inrsp toov Koiycoy cnTOu5f}y te Kai 9iAoTi|iiay 7rpoa[9£p6{ji£-] 

[yog Kai Trpdaajcoy dei rd cruv9£poyTa tcoi Si^pcoi, yu[jivaaiapXT10'a[s te £k] 

I O [Tcoy iSicoy (?) AaiaTrpcoJg Kai TiprjGeig Otto Tcoy VEcoy dv£0riKev dydA[iaT[oc PacriAs-] 
[cog EupEVOug Kai] "ATrdAou toO d5£A9oO PaaiAecog, vuv te, £Tnxcopfi[cravTog] 

[Kai ToO Sfiiiou, dpyjupiou Spaxpdg Tpiax^Aiag dycrri0r|aiy urrEp auTo[u droKoug] 
[tSi Taiiiai (?) Tcoi £y tJcoi TToAEjjcoi aiToy xopriy(fi)o'ayTi TOig crrpaTicbTaig, Kai 
£y a[AAaig ttoA-] 

[Aaig xpsiccig toO 5 fi]jiOu KaAdg drroSEi^Eig rfjg Eig rd irpaypcrra Euyoiag [Trapacjxo'] 
15 [|i£yog SiScoaiy (?) xAiJcxs Spaxiidg £9" coi Ecrrai KaG’sKacnoy ETog auyo 5 [og £y 

TCOl] 

[yuiJiyaaicoi tcov te £9fiP]cpy Kai Tooy 'rraiScov dyovTcoy 'EpijaTa Kai ^HpaKAsTija, 
[Ka0TlK£l] 

[te Kai fijidg drroSE^aaG] gi Tr\v pey Kri 9 iao 5 cbpou crTrou5f]y Kai 9 iAoS[o^iay] 

[Tdg Se Eig EuspyEaiav ETriJyoiag, ETraiyEaayTag ourov oti yi[y£Tai ev] 

[irdcjiy xp^cnpog* lya ouy 9 ay£p 6 y y£yrjT]g[i] oti 6 Sfjpog EuyapioTog Ecrriy, 
[9aiyrjTai] 

20 [Se Kai f] PouAf] xdpiTag d^iag drroSiBoOaa Tjgig EUEpyEToOaiy auT[f|y, ] 

1 " ^ - INA - - - - - 

' Decreed by the Council: Whereas Cephisodorus, son of Arision^ is a worthy 
and excellent man, whose activities do credit to his ancestors' repute arid to his own high 
ideals ; and whereas heretofore, for actions ever typical of his character and for 
beneficence to the People he received honours that were his due, particulars of which 
have been recorded in the decrees drawn up for his behoof ; and whereas from that 
time down to the present he has more and more distinguished himself by the display 
of keen public spirit and munificence and by constant bestowal of benefits upon the 
People and, after brilliantly serving at his own cost as gymnasiarch and being 
honoured by the 1 oung Men, he erected statues of King Eumenes and of Attains the 
king's brother ; and whereas now, with the concurrent approval of the People, he 
is giving on their behalf free of interest, three thousand drachmae of silver to the 
comptroller (?) who supplied corn to the soldiers in the war ; and whereas, besides 
having in many other cases of the People's need admirably demonstrated his 
interest in their affairs, he is presenting one thousand (?) drachmae on condition 
that there shall every year be held in the gymnasium an assembly of the Ephebes 
and of the Boys during their celebration of the festivals of Hermes and Heracles ; and 


1 For the photograph, for the use of hi^ excellent indebted to Professor Calder. Engraver’s errors: 11. 
scjueezes and for kind ad\ice and criticism I am much 5, 16, i omitted; I. 13, E for H. 
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whereas it is fitting that we too should commend the zeal and love of glory of 
Cephisodorus as well as his earnestness in beneficence, and that we should praise 
him for his helpfulness in all things ; in order, therefore, to demonstrate the 
People's gratitude and to shew that the Council also returns due thanks to its 
benefactors d . . . 

Since nothing remains of the edges, our only means of gauging the 
stele’s original width lies in the phrasing; at the end of 1. 4 the space re- 
quired for 6[fig;ov] more or less fixes the line of the right edge, while the 
beginnings of 11. i (["EjSo^sv) and 5 ([eusJpyeTqaas) shew where the left 
edge probably lay. 

The size of the letters varies considerably — e.g. the omegas of 1 . 5 com- 
pared with those of 1. 13 — and from 1. 8 downward the script grows smaller 
and more crowded. The length of the parts to be restored thus becomes 
less certain as the gaps grow wider, and the supplements suggested in 
11. 1 7-20 are to be regarded as tentative.- 

L. I : dvf)p [ecmv] ; cf. Li\ Priene 55. 9. 

L. 2: [So^Tjs]; cf. ibid. 108. 20; [dprrfjs] is also a possible supplement. 

L. 5: As to the expression toc Korrd [^lepos], ‘particulars/ there can be no doubt. ^ 
Ti|j/)cov emended by Tod ; cf. his comment JHS. liv, 1934, p. 154. 

L. 7: For this use of uTrepTiSeadai^ cf. Wilhelm, Sber. IVien. Ak. ^ 79 ? P* 59 ^ 2143 4 ? 
p. 38 f.^ 

L. 8 : 7TpocT[9ep6giEvos] goes with the words preceding it and not with [TTpdacrjcov.^ 

L. 10 : The first evidence as to the existence at Apamea of neoi] cf. the Phrygian list 
in C. A. Forbes, .Veoi (1933)3 P- 1O3 to which Apamea may now be added. 

L. II : The statues of the two brothers, who are mentioned together Lv. Perg. 160. 
35-6 and 165, were placed by Cephisodorus in the gymnasium for the cult of the neoi\ 
cf the similar royal cult practised by the neoi at Pergamon; OGL 764. 18-20, 38-40; 
also Robert, REG. xxxviii, 1925, pp. 425-26. 

L. 12 : For the restoration at the beginning of the line, cf Delos, C, d. Hieropes, 442, 
A. 213: £-mxc*^pTiadar)5 Kai Tfis yuvaiKos outou; and [too dfiuou] seems imposed by the 
reference Omp can-o[u]. At the end of the line otokous seems required, because the 
approval of boule and demos would have been needed for such a loan, but not for an out- 
right donation.® 

L. 13: The grant of money was evidently made to the comptroller (?) who had 
furnished the corn. Such a gift (erriSoais) might well have consisted, not in outright 
bestowal of the whole sum, but in mere waiver of the interest.'^ 

L. 14: For the supplement, cf SylL^ 333. 1 1 : eis te tocs tou br]\xov ypdas. 

L. 15: auvoSos here denotes a meeting, JHS. liv, 1934, p. 151, note 52; SjIlA iioo. 


“For their help I wish warmly to thank Dr. tV . . 

Tarn, Mr. M. X. Tod and M. Louis Robert. The 
supplements to 11 . 5, 7 fin., g, 14-16 init. are by Robert, 
those to 6, 7 init,, 8, 13, by Calder. 

2 Robert supplies these parallels: OGL 763. 68 
(letter of Eumenes II) : tcc Kaxa pepos utt^p 
E uvoias . . . 6TiA'j:)aouaiv ; Welles, Royal Corr. 50. 2l 
(letter of same') : [ta 5 ^ irAEiova] 'rrepi tcov kotcx pepos 
[cKoucgTe]; Milet, i, 3, 150* Treu^OevrEs . . . 

£^£6evTo TOC Kara uepos; OGL 326. 28 (decree of 
Attaiisiae) : trEpi icbsv to: Korrd pEpos OirEp CDc-rravrcov . . . 
666fiAwiK)£v; Welles, ibid. 9. 4: Td Ka[Td p]f[p]9S Kai 
aoi y£ypd[9ap£v]. 

^ Cf, LEW. 407. 14 ^AG. 2693. d ) : OtteptU 
eecr^ai Tds iTpcTEpov EUEpytaias, where the verb is 


followed by a noun in the accusative denoting virtues 
displayed ; this cannot here have been the construc- 
tion since the nouns in 1. 8 go with irpoacpEpopEvos. 

° Cf. Lv. Priene 42. 14: [traaay 7rpoa£v]£yKap£vcov 
OTTOVjSfiu Kai 9iAoTipiav ; SEG. ii, 663. 4: Tf|P Traaav 
cTTTOuSfiv Kai euvoiav irpoacpEpopEVo^. 

® In a third century text from Halicarnassus {OJ. 
xi, 1908, p. 57, no. 2, 23-26) the lending without 
interest of 3000 dr. is treated as equivalent to the 
giving outright of 500 dr. For gifts in the form of 
loans, cf. A. Kuenzi, ETTIAOIII, p. 66. 

' Cf. Tod's comment, J// 5 . liv, 1934, p. 148; also 
IG. ix, 2, 1104. 13: etteScokev irap' doevToO eIs t6 

ceitcjOvikov dTOK[a] - - - SEivdpia TeTpaKioyelAia ; 

JG. V, i, 962. 12 : dpyOpiov otokov eSc^ke. 
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30; 1 1 01. 7,® The supplement [Iv tcoi yuuvaaiwi] seems required, as the cults of Hermes 
and Heracles were special to the gymnasia (Forbes, op. cit. p. 56; Sardis, vii, i, 21. 4-5), 
and [£9t|P]«>v is preferable to [vejcov, because the epheboi were next in age to the paides. 

L. 18 : For the phrase restored, cf. Syll.^ 783. 34; rais sis £0[Trofas] Imvoiais. 

The date, indicated by the mention of ‘ Attains, the king’s brother ’ 
(1. ii), is between 188 b.c., when Eumenes II gained his territories north 
of the Taurus, including Apamea,® and 160/159 when the Attains 
here named succeeded him as kingd'^ No closer approximation to the 
exact year of the decree is afforded by the ‘ war ’ of 1 . 13. This may have 



tlti. 2 . lx>CRIPTION FROM KoUKLIA i'Old PaPHOS , , 


been waged against Prusias I of Bithynia (186-84 b.c.),ii or against Phar- 
naces of Pontus (183-80 or against the opponents of Antiochus 

Epiphanes (175 b.c.) ; or it may have been the considerable share of 
Eumenes II in the Third Macedonian War (171-68 b.c.),i^ or possibly the 
most vital of all his struggles, that with the Galatians (168-66 
During any one of these wars the requisitioning of corn is likely to have 
been carried out ; which of them is alluded to we cannot tell. 


^ L. Robert cites LtrOi, i, 1934, p. 1^3, II. 151’.: 
f,p£pcrv . . . [^v OOoocvTc'; toTs o:[y]ouaii; Tpv 

[crjOvoSoy. 

® B. Xicse, Gesch. d. gT. mak. St., ii, p. 627 i\ 
Ibid, ill, p, 204. 


Ibid, iii, pp. 70-73. 
tiiV- iii, pp. 7-!--77. 

Ibid, iii, p. 92; I.v. Perg. 160. 
Ibid, iii, pp. 119, 122, 148 f. 
Ibid, iii, pp. 199-202. 
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Nor is anything known as to the Cephisodorus here honoured. The 
absence of ethnic (1. i) and the reference to his ancestors (1. 2 ) make his 
citizenship at Apamea virtually certain; the appearance on that city’s 
coins of the name Kpcpiao - - proves that names of this type were in use there. 

This decree, the first example from Dinar and earlier by a century 
than any Apamean inscription yet recorded,^' furnishes unique evidence 
as to the life of Apamea not long after the peace conference to which she 
owes renown. Her boule and demos, her citizen benefactors and their 
honours, her gymnasium with its cult of Hermes and Heracles, the Ephebi 
and the Boys, the Young Men’s cult of their Attalid rulers, the military 
requisitions and patriotic contributions, — as to all these features, which 
might from Pergamene analogies have been conjectured, we now have 
documentary proof. 


II. Decree from Paphos. 

Somewhat younger than the Apamean decree is that from Paphos, 
found in 1934 at Old Paphos, not far from the site of the temple of Aphrodite. 

Kouklia, from a house in the village. Base of a white limestone stele 
which had on both sides semi-cylindrical fluted pilasters presumably sup- 
porting a pediment. The upper part of the stele and the left pilaster are 
broken away; the right side, from the break downward, and the base are 
in their original condition. H. on 1 . side 0-285 0-46 m. ; width 

over all 0-53 m. ; width of inscribed surface 0-41 m. ; thickness, 0-07 m., 
including pilaster, o-ii m. ; h. of letters 0-009 to 0-014 m.^'^ (Fig- -•) 

[ c. 23 1. 5 e 56 x 9 ]ai 

[Tfji PouAfii Kai TcSi 6 rip&oi ETraivjsCTai 
[ - [name in acc.) - c. 20 1. - - flajjapea, tcov 
[irpobTcov 9iAcov (?), ixpcoTov (?) ccpx]\T£KTOva -rfjs 
5 [vriaou (?) Kai eiri ttis (?) iroAjscoS Kai irpos toI; 

[ (?) TTSTpopoAiKoijj, Kai crT£9avcoaai ourov 
[xpujawi gT 89 dvcoi Kai dvaOsivai 
siKOva ypa-rn"nv ev tcoi ispcoi Tfjs r[a 9 ias 
’A9po5iTr|S, dysiv S’outou Kai fjiJispav 
10 Sf aioovos Tous pi£v vipovTas to 
Tdypa TCOV irpEaPuTEpoov d9£Tcov 
9uCTid3ovTa5 £V -rraAaiai Tfji ’A 9 po 5 iTTii, 

TOUS 6e to tcov VECOTEpCOV VEpOVTOS 

dyEiv EV nd 9 coi duaidjovTas tt]! Atitoi" 

15 TO Se ' 9 fi 9 iapa toSe dvaypdcpai eIs 
crrfiAriv Trcppiv[ri]v Kai dva0£Tvai 
EV Tool [£Tn 9 ]aV£crTdTcoi tottcoi toO 
lEpou. [small leaf) 


Cf. E. Sittig. de Gr, norn. theophoris (191 1\ p. 134: It was shewn to me through the kindness of Mr. 

BMC. Phrygia, pp. 77, 82. Rupert Gunnis. For understanding it I owe much 

Hitherto the earliest Apamean inscriptions have to M. L. Robert and to Dr. H. Idris Bell, 
been those incorporated in OGL 458 (about 9 b.g.). 
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* . . the Council and People have resolved to praise . . citizen of 
Patara. one of the Principal Friends, chief engineer of the island, overseer of the 
city in charge of the ballistic engines, and to crown him with a golden wreath and to 
put up a painted portrait of him in the sacred precinct of the Paphian Aphrodite ; in 
his honour the Members of the Corps of the Senior Artillerists shall forever observe a 
day with sacrifices in the Old Ciiy to Aphrodite^ and the Members of the Corps of the 
Juniors with sacrifices at Paphos to Leto ; a copy of this decree shall be inscribed on 
a limestone stele and set up at the most conspicuous spot within the sacred precinctd 

LI. 1-7: The man's name has disappeared from 1 . 3; what remains of his ethnic 

suggests that he was a Lycian from Patara ; on the connexion of the Ptolemies with Lycia 
in the 3d and 2d centuries, cf. P. M. Meyer, A'lio. viii, 1908, p. 436. After the ethnic came 
the title of his rank, and toov ttpcotcov cpiAcov seems the most probable of the known formulae.-® 
Next to his rank came in 11. 4-5 the title of his office, part of which (1. 5) must remain in 
doubt, and after that the name (1. 6) of the department or the special work placed under 
his charge.-- By way of shortening comment, supplements are suggested for 11 . 4-6, but 
their conjectural character must be emphasised ; 1. 4 may have run : [dpxicrcoMcrro9i/AdKcov, 

dpx]^T£KTova ktA, and in 11 . 5-6 the possibilities are innumerable. Here, however, I have 
ventured exempli gratia to restore [TreTpopoAiKoijs [scil, opydvois), because, as suggested 
below, our officiafs duties w'ere probably connected with the supply or the upkeep of 
artillery. 

L. 8: The hieron mentioned here and in 1 . 18 is that excavated at Kouklia in 1888; 
sec JHS, ix, i888, p. 193 ff. 

L. 9 : dyEiv S'ocuToO Kai f)uspc(v. The meaning of dyeiv and dyecrOai in relation to the 
observance of memorial anniversaries has been so recently explained by Tod that no 
further comment is needed; cf Istros^ i, 1934, p. 123, 1 . 15. 

LI. lo-ii, 13 : Touf vepovras to Tcryptoc twv TTpscrpuTepcov d9£Tcov, Toug V£(jiovTag to 
iTaypa- t^v vecoTepcov (d9eTwv}.26 These associations, embracing respectively the Senior 


The present state of the text is as follows: L, i, 
two tips seeming like base of A, a verrical stroke, 3 
niTTi- high : 1 . 2, base of E or 2, lower hook of I, AI ; 
L 3, a \ertical stroke 3 mm. high, AP etc.; 1 . 4, a 
vertical str<jke 3 mm. high, T with I. bar mhsing, 
EK etc. : L 5, base of E or I, Q with I. side of upper 
curve missing, 2K etc. : 1 . 6, base of E or I, bases 
ol KA, 11 etc. : i. 7, base of E or X, lower halves of 
I'i and I and 2 , base and r. tip ofT, EO etc. 

Strack, Rh. M. Iv, 1900, p. 18311.3 gives the 
Ptolemaic titles of rank, which were not introduced 
till about 180 Bx., as follows: 

I. <juyy£yfis > 2. tcov opoTipcov Tolg avyyeveai ; 3. 
cpxio'coijLaT090Aa^ or tcov dpxicrtouccTocpuXdKcov; 4. tcov 
T rpcuTcov 9iXcov; 3. tcov 9iAcov * 6. Tcov SzaSex^v. 
In Arch. f. Papfg. v, p. 160, no. 5, there appears 
another grade, tcov oyoTiucov toI^ TrpcoTois 91^01^, 
to be inserted above between 4 and 5. I have to 
thank M. Louis Robert for pointing out the titulature 
in II. 3-6 and its bearing on d9£Tcov. 

With [dpx]jTeKTCva Tfjg [vfiaov] ill, 4-5^, cf. 
067 . 148: dpxiepecx Tfis vT^acu; OGL 1C5. 2; 

dvTia[Tp]d'T]T)ycv Tfjs vf|CTOu, and, for [etri Tfjs ttcAJecos 
{ 1 . 3,, cf. 067 . 1 13, of Citium, where the title is 
equivalent to that of tTnoTorriS; LBW. 2736, of 
Salamis. In 067 128 of 146-16 b.c 1 an official 
TcISv TTpccTcov 91ACOV combines the duties ol city tTncrrdTri^ 
and ol quartermaster, ypaiiporrtuj iCbv kstcIkcov i-mrecov. 

For instances of this use of Trp^s in connexion 


WTth official duties, cf. P. Berl. 992, i, 10: SiaSoyos 
6 TTpo? Tfjt oTpoTT^yiai; OGL 1 89: 6 auyysvf^s xeti TTpos 
Tcoi i6{cot Xoycoi ; P. Eleph, lO. 4; 01 Trpo^ toI? 0 r;o-ad- 
poTs; P. Berl. 231. 5: Tipos Tfji E-iriueAeiai Tebv 
TioTwv; PSI. 438. 5: 6 TTpos Tcb lAcrioupya'icp : OGL 51. 
27: 6 TTpOg TOlS lEpOlS’. 

23 The passage of Polybius (v, 99, 7; from which 
this adjective is borrowed illustrates the importance 
of artillerv^ in any siege from the third century b.c. 
onward. At Thebes (213 bx.) 150 catapults and 
25 stone-throwers were needed, and, as in Caesar’s 
siege of Alassilia {B.C. ii, 2, ij, the defenders were 
no doubt also well equipped. 

24 JHS. liv, 1934, p. 152, note 58. 

25 For the distinction between TtpEcrp^TEpct and 
VECOTEPOI ( 11 . II, 13), cf. the same titles applied to 
epheboi Syll.^ 959. 13-14, and the irpeapuTEpoi eySoxeis 
of 667 140, whose name implies that there were also 
vgcbTspoi lySoxEif. 

26 That d9eTqs meant a trained ‘ gunner ' is 
evident from Polyb. iv, 56, 3 : h'Toiuaaav 
Aj6o<j>cpous TETTapa? Kai toOs d9£Tas toOtoi^ : such 
stone-guns would have been useless \virhour rheir 
d9eTai. As one of the important ephebic instructors 
at Athens, the 6<fi’rr]s is regularly mentioned in 
Athenian decrees of our period; cf. 76 . iiA 1007; 
1008.40,131; 1009.22; 1011.28,60,120; 1028. 
53> ^55 'Aeferences supplied by L. Robert;. 
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and the Junior ‘ gunners,’ belong to a type of military club which was popular among the 
mercenary troops in the Ptolemaic service.-’ The unusual feature here is that these clubs 
evidently included, besides the regular d9£Tai, men who ‘ shared ’ (o! vluovre?; in the 
‘ corps ’ :Taytia) along with those experts. These men were, it would seem, the unskilled 
‘ privates,’ who helped the skilled dcpeTTis to set and train his ballista. For an association 
embracing both categories the cumbrous oi v^ovtss ktA could alone be a correct descrip- 
tive title. 

L. 12: £v -rraXaidi (scil. ttoAei). The same abbreviation is used by Antigonus iSjll.^ 
344. 60-70 = Welles, Royal Con. no. 3) : du hev up.£is irdvTEs UE[vriT£ ev Tfii TraXjctiai. That 
‘ the old ! city) ’ was referred to is in both cases plain ; the omission in ours of the article 
(Tfii) is like that in the Pergamene phrase £V dKpoTroAEi which distinguished the upper city 
from the lower, m TT£pydp.cp ; I.v. Perg. 251. 3^“9 {— Syll.^ 1007). As Old Paphos 
(Kouklia; is situated ten miles east of Paphos, this mention of the ancient site of Aphrodite’s 
cult is the more interesting for its contrast with the newer city (ev nd9coi) and the alien 
cult of Leto. For accounts of Old Paphos, cf. M. R. James, JHS. ix, 1888, pp. 181, 191 : 
D. G. Hogarth, Devia Cypria, p. 2 ff. 

The well-cut lettering dates the inscription to about 150-100 b.c.,"^^ 
when Cyprus was much coveted by rival members of the Ptolemaic dynasty. 
The stele may have been erected in the period of Cypriote independence 
from Egypt under Ptolemy Alexander I (114-108 b.c.), and the military 
clubs to which it introduces us are characteristic of the latter half of the 
second century b.c.,®^ a time of unrest in which many mercenary troops 
were quartered on the island. 

As our previous decree is the first to be known from Apamea, so this 
is the first example yet found at Paphos. It praises, presumably for public 
services, a royal official and dedicates to him a day of remembrance. Each 
year on that anniversary the Members of the Corps of Senior Artillerymen 
are to celebrate at Old Paphos a sacrifice to the Paphian Aphrodite, and 
the Members of the Corps of Junior Artillerymen a sacrifice at Paphos to 
Leto. Of all his titles originally filling lines 4-6 the only one preserved 
describes the unknown personage as apyiTexTcov, a word covering the four 
terms architect, naval architect, civil engineer, mechanical engineer. From 
the names of the clubs honouring him it seems fair to infer that he was an 
engineer who designed ballistic engines for the king’s artillery. Though 
Paphos was doubtless a shipbuilding centre, since a famous naval architect 
was commemorated there by Ptolemy II,^^ it may plausibly be assumed that 


27 Cf. Ziebarth, Gr. Vereinswesen, pp. ii8, 122, and 
the list of military koina in P. M. ^^eyer, Heerwesen 
d. PtoL p. 92 f. Bouche-Leclercq [Plist. d. LagideSy 
iii, 173) calls them ‘confreries militaires'; see also 
Lesquier, Les institutions miliiaires de I'Egypte, pp. 124^ 
142. 

2® For the usual meaning of ol vipovTss in con- 
nexion with an association, cf. Dittenberger’s OGL 
50, note 2, and Preisigke SB. 983. 5, 4321. 2. There 
it means the participation in a club of the ‘ amateur ’ 
outsider^ here it means that the unskilled private 
is a member of the official militarv' corps. 

2» The term Taypec, like the phrase ol Taaaopevoi so 
frequent in Cyprus at our period, means a body of 
soldiers; in P. Rein. 14* 3 ^ translated ‘ regiment, 
by Lesquier {op. at. p. 93) ‘ detachement.' 

Especially the theta, pi and sigma. 


Cf. IBM. 970 (= OGI. 2jyj, of about tro b.c., 
and 1066 OGI. 168, with Add,, ii, p. 545 f.( of 
1 17 B.c, Our script closely resembles that oi JHS. 
ix, 1888, p, 229, no. 12, which may be of 141-132 B.c. 
or of 127-117 B.c. (data from squeeze taken at the 
temple, 1934). 

^2 See the summary of Eg>*ptian history, 145-101 
B.c. by M. Cary, CAH. ix, pp. 383-387, and, for a 
fuller account, E. Bevan, Hist, of Egypt 5,^1927}, pp. 
306-331. 

Cf. OGI. 143, 143-48, in which Thracian, Ionian, 
Lycian and Cilician troops are shewn to have been 
in C’v'prus at that period. 

Cf. OCL 39. The verb dpxtTSKTowsli/, ‘ to 
construct,’ which Biton applies to artillery, is here 
used of a ship. 
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our expert drew plans, not for seamen, but for artillerists ; nor is there any 
reason why the latter should have specially revered a builder of ^valls or 
of roads. Probably, therefore, this ‘ architect,’ like those in Biton’s almost 
contemporary treatise,®^ was a designer of ballistae and of catapults. He 
may also possibly have been connected with the corps known as oi vrr’ 
ccuTov (sc. Kapiricova) TeTayiJieVoi Korrct Tf]v vfjffov dcpyiTsKToves,^® whom 
Poland,®’ following Waddington, considers to have been architects in our 
modern sense. Having clearly been under military control,®® they may 
with far greater likelihood be regarded as the engineer corps of the Cyprus 
forces, who probably made roads or weapons or ships or fortifications, 
whichever of these might at any time be needed. Besides their monument 
and ours, Paphos has produced many dedications of the Ptolemaic period 
from or to military' men, including one to an instructor in tactics ; ®® it 
seems, therefore, not improbable that in the third or second century 
B.c. Paphos was the headquarters in Cyprus of the Ptolemaic army' and 
navy,^® and this, if true, would go far to explain why the Romans adopted 
it as capital of the island province. 

Noteworthy is the choice of deities (11. 12, 14) ; first, Aphrodite, patroness 
of the official’s Cypriote home ; next, Leto, the great Lycian goddess who 
was honoured at a famous shrine near Patara.^^ We may conjecture that 
these sacrifices to her were celebrated in some sacred precinct maintained 
at Paphos by the Lycian troops.^® 

W. H. Buckler. 

I Bardwell Road, Oxford. 


See this work, probably of the second century 
B.c.j in Weschcr, Poliorcetique , pp, 45-61, and Dar, 
Sag]. Did. s.v. ‘ tormenta.’ The Ptolemaic officials, 
Cleon and Theodorus, ‘ architects ’ according to 
Mahaffy’s literal version {P. Petrie ii and iii), were in 
fact ‘ engineers ’ ; cf. E. Bevan, op. cit. p. 1 1 7. 

LBW. 2797^ (cf. JHS. Lx, 1888, p. 260, n. ii). 
Since our engineer, like Carpion, evidently held 
some high post, the two men may have been one and 
the same. 

2^ Gesch. d. gr. Vereinswesens , p. 118. 

2 ® The phrase Ott’ ccutov . . . implies military 
subordination; cf. OGL 153: t 6 Ko[iy6v Tcbv CfTt’ 

crvTov] Taacjopevcov Kp-qTcov. 

29 OGL 149. 

The transfer of the naval headquarters from 


Salamis, where Lesquier places them (op, cit. p. 258), 
may well have been due to the silting up of that 
harbour; cf. Oberhummer in P.-W,-K. RE, 2 R. 
Hbd. ii, 1840. The mouth of the Salamis harbour, 
narrow in 306 b.c. (Diod xx. 50, i), may a century 
later have become unfit for naval use, Strabo (xiv, 
6, 3) mentions harbours at Citium, Paphos and Soli, 
but none at Salamis. 

See Kalinka’s plans and description, TAM. ii, 2, 
pp. 180-182; Wehrli. RE. Suppbd. v, 555. Though 
Apollo was worshipped at Paphos (SGDI. 31, 32), 
nowhere in C>prus is there evidence of a cult of Leto. 
In view of this man’s origin ( 1 . 3;, his national pro- 
tectress was the Leto of Xanthus and Patara. 

OGL 146, 147, 162. 
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Ares in Coronea. — In the last number of this 
Journal (liv, p. 206) Mrs. Arnold makes the 
interesting suggestion that the god associated 
with Athena Itonia at Coronea, whom I have 
regarded as being her predecessor and more or 
less vanquished rival , may have been not Hades 
but Ares. The eHdence for regarding Ares as 
originally a chthonic deity is to be found in 
Mrs. Arnold’s note, but I should like here 
to direct attention to a Boeotian vase in the 
Louvre which has some bearing on the question.^ 
It is a black'figured lekane (figs. 1-3) belonging 
to the last quarter of the fifth century, painted 
in the style prevalent in southern Boeotia at 


^ My thanks are due to M. Merlin for most 
kindly allowing me to publish the vase and procuring 
me photographs of it. 


this period. Fortunately for us the painter has 
taken the unusual step of inscribing the names 
of the figures. On the outside is a combat 
between a mounted Ares and Athena. They do 
not bear the full brunt of the conflict, but are 
coming up to the support of henchmen who are 
the protagonists, on Athena’s side Heracles, 
on the side of Ares a figure with the significant 
name of Gagenes. Both Athena and Ares 
are somewhat removed from the fray. Ares on a 
hill (wLich causes his head to disappear over the 
edge of the bowl and break into the meander 
on the rim) and Athena behind a tree indicated 
by a tall trunk topped by the familiar con- 
ventional palmette. But they are not spectators : 
both are advancing into the battle. The rest of 
the field is taken up with a riot of palmettes 
and fleshy lotuses springing from a rather 



Fig. I. — BoeotL'\n Vase in the Lou\’re ; Exterior. 
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NOTES 


shapeless black hump or lump in the centre. 
This may all be purely decorative, or may stand 
for a grove or wood round some such thing as a 
sacred stone. Swastikas are scattered plentifully 
in the held. The medallion in the interior 



Fig. 2. — -Ares. 

(hg. 3) has a siren above two birds (swan and 
hoopoe?). The vase is large : diam. *45 m. 

One cannot assume that in this hostile juxta- 
position of an armed Athena and a chthonic 
Ares, or at any rate an Ares with a chthonic 
ally, we have a representation of a Coronean 
legend. The vase is of unknown provenance 
and there is nothing to connect it with Coronea 
more than wath any other Boeotian town. In 
st\*le it recalls to some extent the ware from the 
Theban Kabeirion, and it is more closely 
related to kylikes which have been found in 
some numbers in Thebes, Tanagra, Thespiae 
and in other parts of southern Boeotia. In the 
present state of our knowledge of Boeotian 
black-figured ware we cannot localise it within 
narrower limits than that. It is, however, 
evidence for the connexion with Athena some- 
where in Boeotia, and not impossibly in Coronea, 
of an Ares with chthonic afhnities. 

Reading, Annie D. Ure. 


A Lydian Gloss and Some Names.^— i. For 

the word KoQopvos (high boot which Greek men 
and women used on their travels') * we have no 
Greek et\Tnology. Herodotus points to Lydia : 
after the Persian conquest the Lydian soldiers 

^ Lydian glosses in Sardis, \'l, 2, Indices: Sayce, 
AJP, 1925, p. 51 and CR. 1925, p. 159. 

2 Aristoph. Aues 995. Lysistr. 657, Ekkl. 346: 
Lysippus 2 vKock, Comu\ Att, Fragm, I, p. 700;. 


were ordered to retire to civil life, and for this 
purpose Cyrus orders them among others to 
wear k. (I, 155), as undoubtedly all the civilians 
did. When Alcmeon visits the Lydian court, 
he wears the court-dress with k. and the long 



Fig. 3. — Interior. 

and wide Lydian clothes.^ Many Lydian coins 
of the Imperial period shew k.,^ whereas I am 
not aware of any specimen of non-Anatolian 
origin shewing them. We do not know of any 
other people wearing k., so that we may safely 
take it for granted that those boots were intro- 
duced from Lydia into Greece with the word for 
them. 

The Lydians were famous for their boots: 
we know yet another sort mentioned by the 
Greeks: the derxipa.^ Buckler rightly placed 
this word in Index I\" (‘ Words possibly Lydian ’ j 
of Sardis, \T, 2.® When Croesus is called in the 
Delphian oracle: Au 5 £ TorSappe (Hdt. I, 55), 
it is for these luxurious boots. 

^ Hdt. \ I, 125 : Radet, La Lydie, p. 297. 

* E.g. BMC, Lydia, Thyatira 48 9, 86, 93, 99, 
117/8, 123, 125/7, passim. 

^ ^Aoxspa: Hipponax fr. 19; 

out’ dCTxepriCTi tcus TroSa^ SaaEiTjcriv 

iKpUVfyCtS. 

Cf. Hesych. 

doxapof ysvo? CfTToSrjpdrcov actvSaAicov. 
doT<£pa* 6l5o5 UTToSf^iiorros. 

® It is not clear to me why Buckler l.c. translated 
KLoracrais by ’a kind of shoe ' (followed by Keil, 
RE. XIII, col. 2140, sub. XVI}: Harpocratio, 
s.v, KuTiaCTais ( 1 17, 8 Dindorf), says very^ distinctly: 
oi yAcoac7oypd90i yiTcovos siSos <paaiv outov slvai tov 
Kurraocriv, 01 piv yuvameiou oi 5 e dvSpsiou iie^iyT]Tai 
S'auToO ‘iTTTTobva^ n xai ‘EKoraTos Iv irepioScp Eupiirris, 
Acycov ‘ Kiaaioi 6 = lorfiTa 9opeouat, KuirdaaEi? FTcpcjiKOus.’ 


NOTES 


SI 


In the Greek inscriptions from Sardes ^ 
we find some Lydian proper-names partially 
already recognised as such by the authors of the 
publication [the greater part of them has already 
been given by Buckler in Index of Sardis, vi, 
2/. I believe that I may add some names: 

2. Bcpcoy j, 13: cf. Sundwall, Klio, Beiheft 

P- 62 [*bioa}. 

3. Kuauas 5; 6: probably from original 

Kuic-a-mdi'-s ; for the stem ^kuwa see Sundwall, 

p. 127 sq. the second part of the word is the 
Lydian name of the Magna Mater or Ma.^ 

4. Ma.TTag 132: cf. Collitz, GDL 2643; 
Sundwall p. 142 iCar.-Lyd. ?: SIG. 95'); 
p. 287 (Pamph. I ; connected with the name 
Manes tic. {Sardis, W, 2: y. 3 ; 4^, i, and bi). 

5. Ycpic 224, 23: cf. YSprjAo: ( Caria ; Strabo 
650); Sundwall, p. 223 ["^udra). 

6. Aa^iccs 79^7, 24: Sundwall, p. 201: CIG. 

Ill, Index: cf. iCil): CIG. Ill, 4426; 

Atiurjg ^Pis. ' : CIG. Ill, 43G6 w: the second 
syllable possibly connected with ^Mdis C for 
Aa- see Sundwall, p. 63 ."^da). 

7. ISapos 157; Sundwall, p. 91 (Car.): 

AAI, XV, p. 154: the 9 maybe a transcription 
of one of the two Lydian ^-sounds, transcribed 
by us as t and t. 

J. H. JONGKEES. 

Bussum, Holland, 

Gen. de la Reylaan 17. 

A signed ‘ Droop cup.’ — Two ‘ Droop cups ’ 
(see Ure in JHS. 52, pp. bear the signa- 

ture of Antidoros, AvTiSopossTrce {J\dS. 1897? 
pp, 231-2, whence Hoppin Bf. pp. 52-3 : Ure, 
l.c. p. 67, nos. 1 12-13). A third Droop cup is 
also signed. The British Museum fragment 
B600. 53, from Xaucratis, published in WV. 
1890-1, pi. 6, 4<3 and c (not ‘ qa-r ’ as Hoppin 
writes, Bf. p. 209, no. 22 : 46 is not from the 
same vase), is the foot of a cup; and of a 
Droop cup. for it has the distinctive features of 
the Droop-cup-foot (see Ure, Lc., p. 55; — black 
edge, and the outer part of the ‘ kick ’ black. 
(The latter feature is not quite clear in the 
reproduction : the underside of the foot is 
reser\"ed, the black band is in the hollow). 
^Moreover, the signature, NiKoa9[£v6S£Troi£a]2u, 
is in the same unusual position as on the Anti- 
doros cups, round the inner edge of the underside 
of the foot. 

^ Buckler-Robinson, Sardis, VI I, i : Greek and 
Latin Inscr. (Leyden 1932). 

- The stem *kuwa possibly also in the Lydian 
word kufa-d-k {\a, 4 : -d and -k are suffixes) . 

^ I hope to show elsewhere that there existed in 
Lydian a name *MdC earlier *Mdis, for the Magna 
Plater. 


LTe had already noticed (l.c. p. 70) the 
afiimtv’ between the Droop cups as a class and 
the products of Xikosthenes’ workshop. 

J. D. Beazley. 

Oxford. 

Ad Fourmontii inscriptiones spurias adden- 
dum, — P. M. Paciaudi was first librarian of the 
ducal library" at Parma upon its opening in 
1769. and an antiquary- of some repute, having 
already published two books on Greek epigraphy 
in 1751 and 1761 respectively. As librarian he 
procured from the Jesuits of Milan a fifteenth- 
century manuscript of Thucy'dides, now no. 
342,^ and on having this rebound, he inserted 
benveen the front guard-leaves and the MS. 
proper a quaternion of stout white paper. 
This, in an irreproachable hand, he filled 
with a dissertation of his own composition, 
which, after a preamble on Thucy-dides, gives 
valuable details of the preVous owners of the 
book. He then returns to the historian, and 
relates a remarkable discoveiy once made by- 
himself. We will let him tell the story in his 
own words. 

‘ Memorat ille [Marcellinus, 55] columnam 
sepulcro Thucydidis impositam, quae sua 
aetate adhuc visebatur in eo agri Attici loco 
qui Coela nuncupabatur. Xullibi, quod ego 
noverim, huius columnae schema contemplan- 
dum occurrit : nulla antiquitatum collectanea 
huius insignis monument! meminere; nullus 
peregrinator illud delineandum suscepit. 
Temp oris edacitate, et communi rerum human- 
arum conditione misere periisse putabatur. 
Sed cum Parisiis essem,’^ inter caetera quibus 
me ornavit cumulavitque beneficia illustris 
Comes de Caylus [1692-1763], bono reipublicae 
litterariae natus, illud iucundissimum mihi 
fuit, quod schedas Stephani Fourmontii,^* 
viri ad miraculum eruditi, contuendas human- 
issime contradiderit, in quibus cum innumera 

I have made a complete collation of the MS. 

^ In his Receuil d'antiquites tgrptiennes. etrusque^. 
grecques, romaines et gauloi^es. \o\. VL Paris, 1764, 
pp. 163 ff., the Comte de Caylus gives fourteen 
plates of hitherto unpublished inscriptions from 
Fourmont's papers, in the introduction to which 
he acknowledges help in translation and commentary 
received from Paciaudi, doubtless on the occasion 
referred to above. The plates include a ‘ tomb ’ 
of M!ATIAAHI KIMOQNOS not dissimilar to the tomb 
of Thucydides. l^The spurious inscriptions of 
Fourmont published by Boeckh in his dissertation 
on the forgeries (CIG. 1 . 44-69) are purely- Pelo- 
ponnesian.) 

^ A confusion of the Abbe Michel Fourmont with 
his brother Stephan Fourmont. a noted orientalht. 

G 
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propemodum anccdota epigrammata, toieu- scriptiones Sigea. Deliaca. Pembrokiana, Bimar- 

mata, sigilla ab ipso in Graecia descripta, diana, Xania, Oliveria exaratae conspiciuntur. 

Tum Thucydidis sepulci'um, epigraphe priscis Quamobrem docta quadam voluptate perfusum 

Utteris insculpta, deprehendi. Porro dicendo vix iri puto 9iAoeouKu5iS£icus quibus columnani hcic 

exacquabo quantopere me oblectarit celeberrimi spectandam apporrigo. 

ac iam complorati monumenti adspectus. Ubi * Duo interim, Marcellino - facem praeferente, 
primum veterem illam, atque primaevam observasse praestabit. Primum quidem Thucy- 

characterum formam suspexi, quod Hadrianus didis patrem non Oloriim^ ut in Codicibus 

Sophista apud Philostratum, quum Herodis irrepsit,^ sed Orolum esse nominandum, quemad- 

Attici columnas vidii : irdAiy Ik OoiyiKqq ypdp^aTa.^ modum in coiumna legitur : plus enim momenti. 

i^nann prv^unt Cfiu ju r^ruxn. 

Oicn iaat jnOv 



£Firm: 

Fig. I. -From Paciaudi 


Revcia cnim litterac persimilcs illis quibus pcr- 
hibentur 

Phoenices primi.famae si creditur, ausi 
mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris. [Lucan 
3, 220 f.] 

X’oruntque eruditi eas ipsas esse, quibus in- 

^ The reference is to Philo:^t^atus Senior. Vit. 
S(fph. II. in. 4; but P.'s memory has played him 
false. The saying of Hadrian, who was a Tyrian 
bv birth, was an insolent piece of self-commendation 
\Nhich he Haunted in the face of the Athenians. 
It has no connexion with the anecdote preceding 
in the same chapter, which evinces Hadrian's 
admiration fur hi^ master Herudes. * Herodis 
,\ttici columnas ' is merely Paciaudi's imagination. 


auctoritatisque Iiabent marmora litterata quam 
verba ab amanuensibus in membranas calamo 
referta. Alterum est in inscriptione quae 
circumfertur, hoc versu comprehensa : 

0c\jKu6i5es fsic !) ’OAopou ‘AAipovaios IvddSe Kclxai, 
duo postrema verba esse expungenda, utpote 
quae facile subaudiantur, atque etiam aliena 
sunt sic; ab ea simplicitate brevitateque cui in 
epitaphiis Graeci tantopere studebant* Profecto 

" The observation of Paciaudi only shews that 
Fuurmont read his Marcellinus carefully, noting 
particularly sections 16 and 55, before he proceeded 
to concoct his inscription. 

^ i.€. at 4,104^, where, in fact, all MSS. have 
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formula j £ved5e KdlTci, hie jacet, nonnisi 
sequiore aetate in marmoribus sepulcralibus, 
invecta reperitur. duum autem prisca Grae- 
corum sepulcra, ut ex Homero, Herodoto, 
Pausania discimus^ nonnisi columna, quae 
mmulo aggesto superimponebamrj constasse 
videantur, sane antiquitatis se ignaros produntj 
qui versum sic reddidere : 

Thucydides Olori Jacet hoc Hdimiisius aniro,^ 

J. Enoch Powell. 

Trinity College. 

Cambridge. 

The Apology of Plato. — I ^vish to reply to 
the attack on my book. The Composition of 
Platons Apology, which you have seen ht to 
publish over the signature G. T. in the last 
issue of JHS. (liv, p. 225;. The general purport 
of the review is that I have invented a non- 
existent problem, and that the solutions of it, 
in general and in particular, which I have offered 
are misconceived and can be lightly dismissed. 
The writer’s vie\v, I gather, is that the Apology 
is throughout a substantial reproduction of 
Socrates’ actual speech, from ^\■hich nothing has 
been subtracted and to which nothing has been 
added ; this at least appears to be meant by the 
words ‘ When he wrote the Apology^ his motive 
was — why not? — to tell the truth.’ Xow it is 
perfectly legitimate to believe that : what is 
illegitimate is to represent it as a fact ^vhich 
no one but a fool could question. Any well- 
informed student of Plato must know that 
competent critics from the days of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus to those of Wilamowitz, 
J. B. Bury and Gilbert Murray, have been 
unable to accept it; there have been, indeed, 
as I pointed out in my preface, all shades 
of opinion expressed on this question. To 
disregard this fact, which is surely a material 
fact for a re\iewer, betrays either astonishing 
ignorance or an arrogant and impudent dog- 
matism. 

It is said that ‘ most of his argument is 
based on supposed inconsistencies in the speech 
as we have it.’ That is not true : I believe 
that there are a few things which may be called 
inconsistencies, but my main conclusions are not 
based on these. I have, it is true, stressed the 
contrast between Socrates’ tone and attitude 
in the first section of the main speech and those 
of the third section, but I was careful to say that 
‘ these are, of course, not inconsistent, but 
complementary, accounts of Socrates’ work ’ 
(p. 1 12). I also laid some stress on the incon- 
sistency between 33r, where Socrates refers to 


oracles, dreams and other forms of dmne 
injunction as accounting for his characteristic 
activities, and the earlier passage { 2 ib- 2 ‘^c) 
in which those activities are attributed to the 
oracle given to Chaerephon. It would need 
more space than I can reasonably here claim 
to substantiate against the reviewer’s denial my 
belief that there is here a real inconsistency; 
I ^vill merely point out that it is false to represent 
me as arguing that ^vhat is said at 33^: ‘is all 
that Socrates himself gave by way of explanation 
for I have made it quite clear that I regard the 
story of the oracle as in the main a faithful 
account of what Socrates said, except for what I 
have called the ‘ imperative element ’ ; as I say 
on pp. 92-3, ‘ its inconsistency ’ [i.e. the incon- 
sistency of 33r) ‘ with the stoiy of 2ih~2‘^c 
disappears if we deduct from that story the 
element of the imperative in the oracle.’ 

On the whole question of the oracle, as on 
the wider general problem, the reviewer chooses 
to ignore the difficulties w'hich have been felt 
and discussed by scholars like Wilamowitz and 
Gomperz, to wffiose solutions I have referred; 
instead he thinks fit to add a sneer at ‘ that 
atmosphere of ideal scholarship, unruffled by 
reality, wffiich still hangs about the courts of 
our University colleges.’ In regard to this, 
it is some consolation to reflect that this con- 
demnation of myself must carry with it that of 
the late Prof. Bury’, Fellow' of King’s College, 
Cambridge (see his essay on ‘ The Trial of 
Socrates’ in Selected Essays (ed. Temperley), 
especially pp. 82-3). 

In his final paragraph Mr. T. resorts to the 
device of attributing to me w'ords which I have 
not used. This dewce is usually pretty safe, 
for very few readers of a review^ bother to verify 
anything w'hich purports to be a quotation. 

‘ Offended by what he calls a lack of modesty,’ 
etc. I did not use this expression, nor any 
resembling it; and the idea of attributing to 
Socrates, or Plato’s Socrates, a lack of modesty 
never entered my head. What the reviewer 
has in mind, if indeed he has anything there, 
may be my reference to a ‘ recurrent tone of 
self-laudation’ (p. 128) in the third section of 
the main speech. In using this phrase I w'as, of 
course, merely indicating the plain fact that 
Socrates here does ostensibly praise himself : 
I was not passing a moral judgment on the 
speaker's ‘ modesty,’ and I am ‘ offended ’ 
only in my review'er’s imagination. If Mr. T. 
seeks to defend himself on this point, he may 
seize on my use of the word ‘ modest ’ on p. 51, 
and attempt to argue that wffiat I say there 
implies that I detect something ‘ immodest ’ 
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in the later part of the bpeech. Let him spare 
himself the labour of making this point, and 
me the tedium of the obvious reply. 

More might be said : I will not say it no^v■J 
but will adopt my critic's own phrase and invite 
readers to * consider the attitude of mind which 
lies behind such criticism.' 

R. Hackforth. 

Sidney Sussex College^ 

Cambridge. 


An Orphic bowl. — With reference to the 
alabaster bo^vl published under this title in 
our last number (Delbmeck and \'oilgraff, 
JHS. liv, lap), we are asked to state that Rev. 
Father Bernhard Kreutzberger has had in 
preparation for some years past a monograph 
on this object, discussing it in detail from the 
historico-religious standpoint. He would be 
grateful for any conespondence which would 
further his undertaking. Address — Benedik- 
tinerkloster. Beuron. Hohenzollern. German v. 
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The Geography of the Mediterranean Region : 
its relation to Ancient History, By Ellex 
Churchill Semple. Pp. x — 738 ; i plate. 
London: Constable & Co., 1932. 2u. 

This was the last considerable work of a 
vigorous thinker and inspiring teacher, and was 
only brought to completion by the devoted help 
of others. It represents many years of travel and 
study, and \vili recall, to those who were privi- 
leged to know her, the \igorous personality and 
wide interests of the author. It falls into four 
main dhisions : the general geographic con- 
ditions of the region; its barrier-boundaries; 
the vegetation and its corollaiy, agriculture ; 
and those maritime activities which determine 
so much of its histoiv'. Each part consists of 
chapters which sometimes form a continuous 
sequence, but sometimes are but loosely con- 
nected, and illustrate the general topic from a 
special point of \dew — earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, typical of the crushed and folded struc- 
ture; forests, pasture, grain-crops, irrigation, 
and pleasure-gardens [a.n essay of fragrant 
memories) ; templed promontories and pirate 
coasts, no less vividly characterising the navi- 
gation of these waters in all ages. Each chapter 
has a full list of classical references, and there is 
a general bibliography and a fair index. Though 
Miss Semple was not in the first place a classical 
scholar, her geographical experience and keen 
personal observ'-ation contribute many valuable 
details to this aspect of the ancient world. 
The sketch-maps are hardly worthy of their 
setting. 

J. L. M. 

Zur Kenntnis der Anthropologie der pra- 
historischen Bevdlkerung der Insel 
Cypern. By Carl M. Furst. ^Lund Univ. 
Arsskrift, N.F. II, Bd. 29, No. 6.) Pp. 106; 
48 plates, 52 figs. Lund: Ohlsson, 1933. 

The material for this important monograph, 
as for that on the prehistoric people of Argolis 
(reviewed JHS. 52, 123), comes from the ex- 
tensive Swedish excavations of 1927-31, made 
at Lapithos, Enkomi (Minoan Salamis), 
Melia (Ag. Jakovos), in the foothills of Karpas 
looking down on to the Salaminian plain, and 
mainly from tombs of the Bronze Age, though 


some Early Iron-Age specimens are included. 
To the detailed description of the skulls, and a 
brief note on the few long bones, is appended 
a short essay on the tyipcs and races represented, 
and on some curious examples of deliberate 
deformation. At Melia, the majority of the 
individuals were of ‘ armenoid ’ (i.e. ‘ anatolian ’) 
t>pe, resembling Egyptian representations of 
Hittites ; at Enkomi and Lapithos the popu- 
lation was more mixed, though the frequency of 
deformation at Salamis confuses the issue. 
One grave (3) contained only pure ' armenoids,’ 
another a tx'pe neither ‘ armenoid ’ nor ' medi- 
terranean ’ which may be from Syria or its 
hinterland. At Melia two skulls of Early and 
Middle Bronze Age were not ‘ armenoid,’ but 
Fiirst does not venture to identify them. At 
Enkomi late in the Bronze Age there were some 
‘ mediterranean ’ individuals ; and at Lapithos in 
the Early Iron Age they became commoner. 
The deformed skulls are of three kinds, one of 
which, pressed flat on top, seems to be peculiar 
to Cyprus, to have persisted there into the 
Early Iron Age, and to have spread to Crete at 
the end of the Bronze Age. All three kinds were 
apparently practised by the well-to-do, not 
by the poor, and may be regarded as due to 
foreign fashions. 

The moral is that we need more numerous 
and better preserved specimens, and that in 
Cyprus, even more than elsewhere, a trained 
anatomist should accompany all excavators of 
tombs, to deal with fragile material in situ. 

J. L. M. 

Primitive Arts and Crafts. By R, L'. Sayce. 

Pp. xiii ~ 291 : 58 figs, in text. Cambridge 

L^niversitv' Press, 1933. Ss. 6 d. 

This handy volume is not, as its title suggests, 
an exposition of primitive technology and design. 
It is much more. The author surveys, analyses, 
and discusses with sound and mature judgment 
the general principles underlying different 
forms of culture, the complex factors governing 
their development and diffusion, and the 
mechanism of their varying interactions. The 
bearing of the material conditions of life upon 
sociolog>’ and religion, and the impossibility of 
understanding the latter without reference to the 
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former is cmphasibcd. The different schools of 
anthiopological thought are carefully examined, 
and the pros and cons of the theories ot 
* diffusion ' and * independent invention ’ fairly 
and objectively stated. The conclusion of the 
matter is that extremist views are absurd, and 
that each case must be judged on its own merits, 
due allowance being made for the possibility of 
parallel evolution and * convergence.' 

Particularly happy and suggestive are the 
author's analogies drawn from the fields oi 
geology and biology, showing the value for the 
ethnologist of a previous training in related 
fields of natural science. 

The importance of geogiaphical environment 
in determining or modifying the elements ol 
culture is well illustrated : at the same time its 
limitations are admitted, and the factors of race 
i^which may be presumed to imply at least 
certain mental tendencies or aptitudes; and of 
previous cultural history are given due recog- 
nition. 

The causes of v^ariation in design, the bearing 
of function on the structure and morphology 
of implements, the principles of discov^eiy' and 
inv’ention, degeneration and survival, the 
mechanism of culture diffusion, migiations and 
their causes are among the many subjects 
discussed. The book is, in fact, a lucid and 
readable introduction to the whole field of 
primitwe culture, in its more concrete aspects, 
and it is richly illustrated throughout with 
examples and documentary references. 

While primarily intended for the ethnologist, 
this volume cannot be read without profit by 
tile archaeologist. In so far as the prehistorian 
is concerned with the reconstruction of the 
ethnogiaphy of the past, a study of the facts of 
living ‘ primitiv'cs ' is bound to stimulate as well 
as control his imagination. Indeed, as Professor 
Gordon Cdiilde has stated, this book ‘ provides 
just the sort of material the archaeologist needs 
for the solution of his own pioblcms.' 

H.J. B. 

Die Religion der Agypter. By A. Ermax. Pp. 
xvfi ~ 463 ; 10 plates, 186 figs, Beilin: 

W. de Gruyier, 1934. 7-30 m. 

A detailed review of this work would be out of 
place in these pages, where it will suffice to say 
that no more comprehensiv*e treatise on Egv'ptian 
religion than Prof. Erman's new book has yet 
been published. In essence the book contains 
much mattei already included in the autlan's 
Die ag\ptiycht Religion, whiih was published in 
1004, but the present work is planned on a scale 
which is more exhaustive and fuller than tlie 


more limited scope of the previous book would 
permit. After treating everv' aspect of the 
dev^elopment and character of the dynastic 
Egyptian religion the author discusses the 
elements which in later times were boi rowed 
from Hellenistic and Roman sources. Con- 
siderable space is dev’oted to recording the in- 
fluence vshich Egyptian religion exercised over 
neighbouring and Mediterranean countries. 
The book C'Hicludes with a very useful biblio- 


Orchonienos III : die Keramik der frlihen 
Bronzezeit. By E. Kuxze. Pp. 99 : 34 
plates. 43 illustrations. Munich: Beck, 
^ 934 - 

Dr. Kunze's publication of the Early Helladic 
pocterv' from Orchomenos is extremely con- 
scientious and well WTitten, and it is really 
remarkable rhar after the lapse of so many 
vears since the original excavation (wherein he 
took no part he has v’et been able to track 
down the find spots of so many individual v^ases. 
Kunze has classified his potters' not bv" fabrics, 
3.S ^v ace and Biegen did, but by v'ase-shapes, 
but he has prefaced his tv'pologv' by some general 
remarks on questions of technique. Manv’ of 
his names for vase-forms such as ‘ trumpet-jug " 
or ‘ askos beaker " are most graphic and deserve 
to be perpetuated. It may at first appear 
strange that the decoration of the pottery should 
be the la:>t feature to be discussed, but this 
anomaly is excused bv' the special circumstances 
at Orchomenos, where ornament plays a v'ery 
small role in the history^ of the site. 

Dr. Kunze explains the cultural position of 
Orchomenos ^together with that of Hagia 
IMarma in Phokis as tv'pical of Central Greece, 
and quotes in support of his view such forms as 
the ' tiumpet-jugs.' jugs with double beaks, and 
tankards with crinkled rims. The high-handled 
cup Kunze associates vdth the Cyclades ( though 
he notices the pos:>ibility of connexions with 
Troy. : personally I regard this form as almost 
certainlv' Troadic in origin and m^^- deriv'ation 
ib supported by the occurrence at Orchomenos 
of other and more ceitainly Troadic forms such 
as the pointed beaker Avhether with one handle 
or two: compaie Plate XXIII, Xos. i and 2' 
01 lids such as Figs. 33, 34 or lunate lugs like 
that on Fig. 41, The high-handled cups from 
Syra, Siphnos and Euboea should not be claimed 
too confidenrlv as Cycladic, since all these three 
islands had close tiade connexions vffth Troy. 

The southern Helladic or Peloponnesian 
element was also represented at Orchomenos bv 
cup> with tubular handles and by a few examples 
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of the dark-ou-Uglit patterned ware (whereof 
the EH III date suggested by the evidence from 
the Corinthia is confirmed by the stratification 
at Orchomenos), and the author contrasts the 
'peasant culture’ of the Helladic people with 
the ' aristocratic culture ’ of Crete. Kunze refers 
to the important circular building at Tiiyns 
but does not mention the town wall of the 
Early Helladic settlement at Aigina. He veiy 
justly emphasises the distinction between the 
Central area with askos jugs, tankards and bowls 
with incurved rims ( forms known to the South 
but less common there'' and other foims quite 
or almost unknown in the Peloponnese, such as 
trumpet-jugSj craterS; pointed beakers and cups 
with tubular handles on the one hand and the 
Peloponnesian area characterised by pcodde^, 
jugs with beak spouts and ladles. It may be 
remarked that all these peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the southern group are also chaiac- 
teristic of the Cyclades. A Central Greek, per- 
haps even an Orchomenian trait, is the thick, 
deep black, metallic glaze. Lianokladhi appears 
to be the northern, Thebes the southern limit 
of this Central group. Eutresis, as might be 
inferred from its position, she^vs a mixture of 
both cultures. The position of Attika is some- 
what obscure but strong Cycladic influences are 
visible at Hagios Kosmas :I would personally 
add also at Aigina and Aphidna). To the 
Cycladic idols quoted from Delphi and Zygouries 
add an unpublished example found neai \Tlo 
and now in the museum of that town. 

The Cycladic invaders appear to ha\'e invaded 
Orchomenos at a later date than that of their 
arrival at Eutresis, probably late in the first 
Early Helladic period : the later stratum in 
Orchomenos II appears to coincide with Wace 
and Blegen's EH HI. The arrival of the first 
Hellenes in Boiotia is assigned by Kunze to the 
end of EH III. Bothros ii at Orchomenos 
afforded a good series of vases Uyical of the 
earlier EH 1 1 stratum, and the * Sherd House ’ 
another series typical of the end of EH II and 
perhaps overlapping with the EH III period. 
These correlations with the Early Helladic 
periods have been avoided by Dr. Kunze, who 
prefers, quite rightly, to keep his stratigraphic 
evidence free from any preconceived system of 
chronology- Xevertheless, some such con ela- 
tion between the relative chronologies of Central 
and Southern Greece must ultimately be made. 

The photographs of the vases are magnificent 
but their number is limited; financial reasons 
doubtless explain the limitation, but the photo- 
graphs might perhaps ha\'e been supplemented 
by more drawings. R. H. 


Die Geographie des Homerischen Epos, 

By R. Henxig. L\eue I \ ^ege zur Antike. I , i o. j 

Pp. vi ~ 102. Leipzig and Berlin : Teubner. 

1934. 4*8o m. 

Dr. Hennig’s acceptance of traditional views 
about Homer, and of the Odyssey as fine poetiv 
without geographical significance, were dis- 
turbed by his study of the Greek notion of 
‘ Atlantis." which convinced him that Homer's 
vivid geographical descriptions rested on wider 
knowledge than has been commonly admitted, 
or than was available to classical Greeks after 
Punic competitors closed the west to their ad- 
ventures about 550 B.c. In his book Von 
ratselhaften Landern ;i92 5^ the chapter on Scheria 
^vas the first-fmit of this fresh line of approacli 
to Homeric geography, and now* we have his 
full harvest. 

Put the traditional Homer ' early ’ or * late ’ 
in the histoiy of Greek speech and literature, 
he stands nevertheless \vithin the compass of the 
movements and achievements of the Hallstatt 
culture, which more nearly succeeded in 
unifying the western world than any of its 
successors till the Renaissance. How should 
this consideration modify our notions of Homeric 
geography? Great poets, when they describe 
physical facts, ‘ speak that they do known and 
testify that they have seen.’ The Odyssey sets 
out to depict adventures in real lands and seas, 
to the extreme range of contemporary experi- 
ence. As Strabo obseivcd, if Homer had 
kno^\'n about the Indies, Odysseus \vould have 
passed that way. Ho^v far ujest. then, did the 
geographical knowledge of the poet and of the 
fiixt audience of the Odyssey extend ? 

Drerup, in 1915, argued from Homer's use 
ol Sidon (^not Tyre) as the pied a terre of Phoeni- 
cian voyagers, to real acquaintance with the 
west, not later than the tenth century- Evans 
in 1923 restated similarly the argument from 
Homeric descriptions of artistic masterpieces* to 
living traditions deiived from the Minoan 
* palace-regime ’ ; and the wide western con- 
nexions of that regime and its predecessors are 
admitted. Doubtless there had been a phase of 
Pontic exploration also; but the poet is not 
compiling a gazetteer, and when Circe forbears 
to tell Odysseus how' the Argo -rracn 3 

lared between home waters and outland, it 
means that the poet know's a more excellent, 
because more familiar, way , dKou6vTcT:ji 
vscoTd^ri dii9iTr6XrtTai. Colchis and the Symple- 
gades, have given place to Chaiybdis and Aeaea. 
OgA'gia and Scheria. 

Not all Dr. Hennig's identifications aie new. 
Lotos-land, Aeolia. and the Cyclops country 
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remain much as they were, but the elucidation 
of the ttAcotti vfia-c5 by the buoyant pumice 
on its beaches is new and vivid. Strabo, 
who knew the ^veathe^-forecasts of Lipari, 
recognised tidal ebb and flow in Charv'bdis ; 
but Dr. Hennig’s discussion of the Ocean applies 
common-sense to d^^oppoos and distinguishes its poo; 
and TTpox^ai from the GdXaaacc eupoTTopo; where you 
may sail at will, this way and that. Admirable also 
are his exact and convincing translations of the 
lines about Cimmerian climate, Laestr^^gonian 
pastoralism, and the sailing directions of 
Cah-pso. Parallel descriptions from Norse and 
Portuguese sources support his recognition of 
Scylla as a Kraken — one of the large Atlantic 
cephalopods — and of Teneriffe as the umbilicus 
marinus in the neighbourhood of Cahpso’s 
Madeira. 

Accepting, and restating more acceptably, 
the argument for the shifting of Homeric place 
names, less on account of folk-movements 
than because i after Homer became canonical) 
there was among Greek navigators a pardonable 
ambition to identify Homeric localities, Dr. 
Hennig deals candidly ^vith Dorpfeld’s h\3)o- 
thesis, and states a good case for Corc\Ta (not 
Leucas) as Homer’s Ithaca, Here there is 
more room for argument ; but Dr. Hennig 
deserves thanks for his insistence, here as through- 
out, that Homer means what he says and says 
what he knows, and that by common-sense and 
observation we mav hope to discover both. 

J. L. M. 

L'Isola di Cos neli’ antichita classica. Bv 

A. N. Modona. {Memorie pubblicate a 
cura deir Istituto Storico-Archeologico di Rodi, I, ) 
Pp. 239; 18 plates and 2 maps. Rhodes: 
Istituto Storico-Archeologico, 1933. 

Cos had various claims to fame. Hippocrates 
was born there ; Apelles may have died there 
and did paint for the island his masterpiece, 
his Aphrodite Anadyomene : more than one 
of the idylls of Theocritus and of the mimes 
of Herodas is staged there. Yet perhaps Cos 
is best known for the conservative prudery' that 
led her citizens to reject Praxiteles’ nude 
Aphrodite, while with delightful inconsistency 
they began about the same time to devote their 
energies to providing the ancient world with 
those ‘ Coa ’ which later shocked the Roman 
moralists. Still it is fitting that the Historical- 
Archaeological Institute of Rhodes should have 
consecrated to the island this work of Signor 
Modona's industry. 

It is a work of very great industry*, for it is 
hard to think of any subject in connexion ^\ith 


Cos on which information is not given, at least 
to the extent of telling us what is probable 
though nothing is known. The geography, 
mythology and history : the population, govern- 
ment, public life, and education; the religion 
and the medical school ; literature and art ; 
the social and economic life, the coinage and 
epigraphy*, all are dealt with faithfully* in turn. 
The bibliography* is formidable and the book has 
five indices. 

As a book, apart from its conteiats, it is bad. 
The format is too large for the flimsy cover, 
the half-tone illustrations are not particularly 
good, and the large-scale map — in a loose 
pocket-— .though it shews the few ancient remains 
adequately*, is irritatingly* illegible as far as 
concerns geographical details. 

J. P. D. 

Attisclie Mauern. By Walter Wrede. Pp. 

67; 60 plates, 10 figures. Athens: German 

Archaeological Institute, 1933. 

This is a very* valuable book. In it a large 
number of Attic \valls of classical date is passed 
under re\*iew, and it is possible to see how from 
the wall of geometric day's (2), of small stones 
fitted together as they" would go — rather like 
a Yorkshire field wall, — the poly*gonal sty*le 
developed in the middle of the sixth century* to 
its highest point, in which large irregular stones 
are carefully* fitted each one to its neighbours 
(11-15); tendency to build in 

horizontal lines under the influence of the 
necessarily horizontal top course, already seen 
in the time of Peisistratus (13), becomes more 
strongly emphasised in the early fifth century* 
(22-25), until in the later fifth and in the fourth 
century* a style is developed in which, while the 
ends of the blocks are not vertical, their upper 
and lower surfaces are horizontal, and so are 
the courses, though these, since the blocks are 
often of different heights, are not continuous 
/68, 80-851. This sty'le became general in 
Hellenistic times and was used also like the ashlar 
of the fifth century for upstanding walls, while 
the true polygonal style had in general been 
confined to foundations for walls of crude brick 
and to retaining walls. The influence of ashlar 
must be held to have had its share in this 
development. 

It is made clear, on the other hand, how 
when stone began to replace crude brick for 
the walls of roofed buildings, for example in 
the temple, the stone, for the most part of a 
soft easily worked nature, is cut into rectangular 
blocks, and that here the orthostates reproduce 
the upper course of the stone foundation for a 
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crude brick wall. Although it is certain that 
this development took place in the sixth century, 
if not in the seventh, no actual example even of 
sixih-centurv' date has survived in Attica. 

The author’s enthusiasm \vhen he speaks of 
the marble walls of the fifth century is infectious, 
though all may not follow him in his philosophic 
view that the extreme care taken to ensure the 
ver\ close fitting of the blocks was not due to 
any striving after beauty, but to the wish, if we 
understand him rightly, that through the 
close-knit ting of everv’ part the nature of the 
ideal of wall might attain full expression. 
Here the author may seem to be eschewing the 
natural view in favour of one more profound, 
as he does perhaps again in looking on the 
development of the * rustic * style in foundations 
as due to a wish to secure a harmonious transition 
between the roughness of the natural underlying 
rock and the smoothness of the polished wall. 
Yet the practice which grew up in the fifth 
century’ with the use of stone for upstanding 
walls of leaving the foundations with a rough 
bossy surface contrasting with the smooth 
wall (63, 69, 87) may well have seemed the 
proper continuation of the earlier natural differ- 
ence when the upper wall was of crude brick. 

The illustrations, 123 in all, are extremely 
informative. Thirty-five pages are devoted to 
descriptive text, plate by plate, in which all 
necessary’ details (material, date and references) 
are given, an historical sketch fills 23 pages, 
and there are three indices. J. P. D. 

Excavations at Dura-Europos, V : October 
1931— March 1932. Edited by M. 1. Ros- 
Tov-TZEFF. Pp. x\iii ~ 332 : 53 plates. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, and 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1934. 2'2s.6d. 

This series grows better and better. In the 
present volume readers will inevitably turn 
at once to the pages describing the early Chris- 
tian church and its frescoes, but apart from this 
item of outstanding interest the other contents 
provide ample material for a satisfying repast. 
Professor Rostovtzeff rightly describes the 
season of excavation here reported as ' by far 
the richest in finds which throw light on many 
problems of the histoiy* of Dura.' 

We have here a report of further work on 
the fortifications, the interest of which lies in 
the combination of Hellenistic tradition with 
new features : the headquarters building of 
the Roman garrison, and the residence of the 
commander ; and two shrines dedicated to 
unfamiliar deities — Aphlad, the son of Hadad, 
a bearded man in military’ costume, standing 


on a pedestal upheld by griffins, and Azza- 
nathkona, a local form of the mother-goddess 
enthroned between lions. Two valuable sec- 
tions deal with the private houses and with the 
Agora and the evidence for Hippodamean 
town-planning. While some of the small finds 
are reser\’ed for a future volume, the rich 
harvest of sculptural and epigraphical dis- 
coveries is duly recorded. Many of the sculp- 
tures are significant for the study of Parthian 
art ; and among the inscriptions ^ve may 
mention the Mithraic (or Gnostic) writings of 
a shopkeeper (p. 95), and the presence of 
Christians among the garrison (p. 160). 

The sections on the Christian church may be 
obtained separately. Hopkins describes the 
house, of normal courty’ard Upe but of the 
wealthier class, and the graffiti ; Baur the 
frescoes. They differ as to the character of the 
chapel, the former holding it to be a baptisterium^ 
the latter a martjrium, but on the all-important 
question of date they reach agreement and by 
different roads. The frescoes, they consider, 
were painted in the early years of the third 
centuryy and the date 232 a.d. scratched on 
the wet wall-plaster applies not to the building 
of the house but to its alteration to accom- 
modate a numerous congregation. The surpris- 
ing thing is that at this early date the Christian 
pictorial tradition and t'y’pes are so clearly 
established, and plainly the protot^'pes are to be 
placed still earlier. The frescoes, which have been 
removed to America, are reproduced in coloured 
facsimile, as well as in black-and-white ; their 
importance as the earliest extant monuments of 
Eastern Christian art there is no need to stress. 

Annuario del Museo Greco-Romano : I, 
1932-3. By A. Adriani. Pp. 96; 31 

plates and folding-map. Municipalite 
d’Alexandrie, 1934. 

This is the first of a new series designed to 
continue Breccia’s well-knowm Rapports da 
Musee Greco-Romain, and we shall wish it equal 
success. The Italian language is employed 
instead of French, but otherwise the general 
contents are very similar ; reports of excavations 
in Alexandria and in the surrounding country 
and of the principal objects recently acquired 
by the Museum; among these last a fine head 
of Serapis and a garland sarcophagus with 
Bacchic figures and angle-Mctories. Nearly 
half the text is devoted to a publication of 
material preparatory’ to an archaeological 
survey of ancient Alexandria, and a map of 
the district south of the Great Harbour is 
published in a pocket at the end. 
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Notes on the History of Ancient Roads and 
their Construction. By R. J. Forbes. 

[Allard Pierson Stichting ; archaeologisch- 
historische Bijdrageru III}, Pp. xii — 182: 
35 figures, Amsterdam : X.Y. X'oord- 
Hollandsche Uitgevers-Mij.j 1934, 
Unfortunately, but inevitably. Hellas plays 
a minor and not altogether creditable role in 
this veiy readable study of road-making in the 
ancient world from the pen of a Dutch engineer. 
The Greeks ‘ added little if anything to the 
technique of road construction . . . we must 
accept Strabo's statement that Greek roads 
were generally bad and hardly ever drained.' 
On the contrary, high praise is given to Minoan 
Crete : * the best Hellenistic road never reached 
the perfection of the Minoan : ’ even those of 
Mycenae are of rougher construction. In the 
classical period the main feature is the road 
with artificial ruts or grooves in the rock, which 
the author compares with similar roads in 
IMalta. The Hellenistic period saw an ambitious 
development of roads for royal couriers. Sec- 
tions are devoted to urban street-paving and 
to the control of roads. The chapters dealing 
with prehistoric times, Eg^-pt, Babylonia. 
India, and Rome, need not be summarised 
here, but the author's criticism of the much- 
vaunted Roman roads is interesting: their 
rigid construction ^ arrested the development 
of the more plastic road constructions, such as 
cobble pavements and broken-stone roads.’ 
The Roman roads are allowed a life of not 
more than thirty to foity yeais. after wliich, 
‘traffic on them becoming well-nigh impossible, 
rebuilding was absolutely necessaiy.’ 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Italia 10 = 
Rodi 2. By Giulio Jacopi. 50 pp., 30 
plates. Rome : Libreria dello Stato, [1934]. 
My general criticism of the first fascicule 
{JHS, 54, pp. 88 bottom-89 ' applies to tlie 
second as well. 

II D h. PI. 8, 4: see Jacobsthal's review of 
Clara Rhodos 3 and 4 in GOA. 1933 ''^diich I 
shall call JG. p. 14. cev, i Cretan? ' 

II D o. PI. I. 3: ‘donna steatopigica. forse 
gravida ’ : the figure is no doubt male, see Furt- 
wangler. Kleine Schriften. pp. 417 ff. PI. 2. 3 : 
see JG. pi. 4, XXXV, 6. PI. 2. 5 and 6: these, 
and a third in Rhodes representing a cow, 
belong to the same fabric as pi. i and III F 
pi. 4, 3 and 6 — the ‘ Samian terracotta class ’ 
i' P i ice EGP. p. 36), where\er made. 

me Coiinthianh PL y 3 and pi. 6, 5: 

‘ ovino ' : goat. PI. 6. 3 and 4. pi. 8, 7, and 
ehewherc : .sirens, not harpies. PI. y. i: not 


pygmies, but the usual fat-rumped dancers. PL 
8, 2: fawn, not ' ovino.' PL 8, 3: buiLs head, 
not bucrane. 

Ill F y stile ionico’h PL 4, 3 and b are of 
the same fabric as II D o pL i /stile rodio 
PL 4, I, 2, 4, j. and 8 belong to the ’ Gorgoneiou 
class ’ 'Price EGP. p. 37', which stands a chance 
of being Rhodian. PL 5, 1-2 is not Ionic, I 
think, but Attic. The shape is not given: it i> 
a footless cup of the same very rare t\pe as ilie 
Berlin Ergotimos cup, and Athens i49'.'‘7 
(Kraiker in AM. 59. Beilage i, 4-6;: it ditfcis 
from these in the shape of the meriythoughc 
handles, and goes wiih. Berlin 1662 Mon. lo, 
pi. 52, 4-5: found at Corinth; fabric.^ . The 
lower part of the exterior is black, with a red 
band on it betw'een a pair of white lines. The 
lip is not rounded, but flat above, as usual in 
merrv'thought cups. PL 5, 3 is not Ionic but 
Attic — a xery large * Siana ’ cup ''see jHS. 40. 
p. 260, JHS. 51, p. 275, and Metr. Mas. Sr. 5. 
p. 93 . The offset lip is reserved outside : the 
foot is of the ordinary ‘ Siana’ ype. PL 5. 4: 
see JG. p. 7, ccxi\. PL 5, 6 and 8: see JG. 
p. 6, cixv, 7-8: hard to be sure that these are 
not Attic, PL 5, 7 : see JG. p. 5, xlvii. 

HI H d. PL I, 1-2: see CT. Oxford III H. 
pL 10, 1-2. PL I, 5-6: same style as Louvie 
E 818 iCV. Ill H d, pi. I, 5 and 1 1 , 

HI H e. PL 20, 5 is not a bf. \ase: ^ee Cl\ 
Oxford III I, pL 42, 6 and pi. 48, 20. PL 22 : 
by the Princeton painter [BSA. 32, p. 17. no. 5'. 
The women wear Doric costume, nor * Ionic.’ 
The blazon on B is the hindquarters of a horse. 

Ill I a. PL I, I : the pomegranate goes with 
the w'oman, not with the swan, and is tliought 
of as held by her, cf. the lekyUhos London D 22 
(^Murray IfAV. pi. 14'). On this class of phialai 
see Langlotz's Acropolis catalogue ii, p. loi. 
Acropolis 1223 pi. 881 is from a replica of the 
Rhodes phiale. PL i, 2 and 4: see JG. p. 8, 
vi, 6, PL I, 3: Bowdoin painter: JG. p. 7. 
PL 2, 1-3 : Jacopi is right in doubting the 
genuineness of this lek\-thos i acquired in the 
market'. : the pictures must be modern. PL 2, 

2 and 5: see JG. p, ii, xli. PL 2, 6: see JG. 
p. 7, cxcv. 

Ill I c. PL 3, i; Hermonax: JG. p. 10. 
PL 3. 2: Pithos group: see JG. p. 13. top and 
Campana Fragment:^, p. 27 on pL 20 B 19. PL 5, 

3 : by one of the mannerists. The youth on 
the left holds a leg of meat. PL 6, i : Telephos 
painter: JG. p. 8. PL 6, 2: Epiktetos; JG. 
p. 13. PL 6, 3 and pL 7, 4: *' libazioni intorno 
ad un oratore ' : I see neither orator nor liba- 
tion. PI. 7, 2-3: a late work of the Girgenci 
painter: the h\dria Clara Rhodos 4, p. 21 1 is 
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by the same. PI. 8. i : late style of the Berlin 
painter; JG. p. ii. PL 8, 4; see Jacobsthal 
and Langsdorff. p. 62. PL 8, 5 : Bowdoin 
painter. PL 3 , 6 is not ‘ severe style.' Xor are 
pi. 9, 1-2 or pL 9; 4-j. PI. 9, I ; group of 
Polygnoios JG. p. 8). PL 9, 4; Hephaistos 
painter : JG. p. 12. The thing in the held is an 
ar\'ballos. PL 10, 1-2: Alkimachos painter. 

Ill K. PL I, 1-2 is neater than the photo- 
graphs suggest. It belongs to my group G 
{JHS. 49. p. 47; see also JG. p. 10). Jacopi 
previously read the inscription ‘OtJiiAcis eTroieasv 
[Claia Rhodos 4, p. 113 : Jacobsthal pointed out 
(JG. p. 10- thatit was O/v^.lAA^EPolECEN 
“ 6 M '5cxc sTcino-av. There seems to have been no 
H at the beginning : the verb is complete, ^^ith 
final X not as Jacopi ghes iti. For the ren- 
dering of the iris, light brown with dark brown 
dots, see JHS. 49, p. 52. top. PL i. 3; my 
group X JHS. 49. p. 61,. PL I, 4: photo- 
graphed from too high, like many of the vases 
in this work. My group J {JHS. 49. p. 53 ; 
JG. p. 13. cvii!. 

Two additions to my review of the first 
fascicule ,JHS. 54, pp. 88-9^. I took III H e, 
pL 19, 1-2. to be an Eastern Greek imitation 
of Attic : but clay and technique are perfect 
Attic, and the vase may have been made in 
Athens, as Jacopi thinks, in spite of the remark- 
able folds, which reminded me of Caeretan. 
Ill I c, pL I, 2-3 and pi. 2, i : the pelike with 
the Birth of ' Aphrodite ' is by the same hand 
as the London Erichthonios pelike E 372 {Annali 

1879.pl. K. 

J. D. B. 

Entwicklungsgeschichte der griechischen 
Tracht von der vorgriechischen Zeit bis 
znr romiscben Kaiserzeit. By M. Bieber. 
Pp. 63; 54 plates, 12 figures in the text. 
Berlin, Gebruder Mann, 1934. 

This book supplements the author's earlier 
work, Griechische Kleidung (1928). After a 
description of the ancient processes of spinning, 
weaving and dyeing there follo^vs a brief account 
of the costume of the Egyptians and the peoples 
of the Xear East. The subject is then divided 
into sections under the headings Cretan- 
Mycenaean, Homeric, Early Archaic, Late 
Archaic, Classical, Hellenistic, Graeco-Roman, 
and there are some interesting paragraphs 
dealing with the characteristic differences 
between Greek and Roman dress. 

The author then passes in review the develop- 
ment of drapery in Greek art, \vith special 
reference to the schematic rendering of the full 
chiton in early red-figure vase-painting and 
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the more naturalistic treatment of dress in 
fil'th-century sculpture. 

Each section of the book is provided with a 
comprehensive list of authorities. The numerous 
illustrations are well chosen and admirably 
reproduced. 

E. B. C. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. II : The 
Lloyd Coll., iii-iv : Velia to Eryx. Pp. 16 : 

ib plates. London: The British Academy, 
and Humphrey Milford. 1934. 15:', 

It is no longer necessary to explain the plan 
of the Sjlloge, which is fast becoming a household 
tvord and is winning its wav by sheer merit 
into general use. In the two parts, heie in 
question, the astonishing \vealth of the Lloyd 
Collection is further unfolded befoie our eves. 
Amid much else we notice some noble didrachms 
of Croton of early date, a fine series of the 
gracious Xymphs of Terina — wonderful examples 
of beauty in simplicity — two brilliant coins of 
Pyiihus from Locri, the tetradrachm with the 
head of Zeus and the didrachm w ith the head of 
Achilles — series of the mints of Riiegiuni and the 
Brettii that aie as attractive for their historical 
interest as for their artistic. Crossing the 
straits to Sicily, we find alternating side bv side 
the magnificent series in sih'er of the greater 
mints and the rare and often enigmatic topper 
issues of the smaller. At Cainarina one or two 
perfect heads of Heracles take the eye at first 
glance, at Catana a perfect specimen of that 
amazing ioiir-de-force, Apollo lacing 

almost due front. Many a student will stay 
longest over Acragas, the city of Empedocles, 
that challenges Syracuse in arc even as she 
challenged her once and again in the political 
field. The grand decadrachm. with the great 
Aeschylean group of the two eagles tearing the 
hare on the obverse and the superbly swinging 
chaiiot on the leverse, will claim a special 
scrutinv. It is veiy satisfactoiy to note that Mr. 
Robinson is fully convinced of the genuineness of 
this splendid piece and states a convincing 
case for it. If Greek art cannot be effectively- 
and deli^htfullv studied here, ^vhere can it be ? 

H. M, 

Treasure -Trove : the Law and Practice of 
Antiquity. By George Hill. Proceedings 
of the British Academy. \'oL XIX. Com- 
municated October 18th. 1933. Pp. 39. 
London: Humphrey' Milford, 1934, 3>. 

This first instalment of Sir George HilLs 
projected work on the law and administration 
of treasure- trove from antiquity to the picscuc 
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time treats exclusively of Greece and Rome, 
and, since the Greek evidence is extremely 
scanty, fifty-two of its fifty-nine pages are 
devoted to Rome. The difficulties here are 
both historical and doctrinal, for though we have 
accounts of several imperial enactments, their 
relation to each other is far from clear, and 
the texts in the Corpus Juris are not only in part 
ambiguous but even in one point contradictoiy. 
According to the Institutes, when treasure was 
found on sacred or religious land, Hadrian 
allowed the finder to keep the whole, whereas 
in the Digest '”49. 14, 3. 10) a constitution of 
the Dili Fratres is cited as enacting that half 
of what is found on fiscal, public, or religious 
land is to go to the fiscus. There is no possibility 
of reconciling the two rules, but it can hardly 
be, as Sir George suggests, that Justinian 
recorded them both for historical reasons. The 
compilation was definitely intended to be free 
from contradictions, and it is more likely that 
we have to do here, as in many other cases, 
with an oversight on the part of the compilers. 
The strange thing about the successive con- 
stitutions recorded is that they all appear to be 
generous concessions on the part of the emperors 
to private persons, so that we have to imagine 
that between the constitutions there were 
periods in ^vhich the imperial treasure' claimed 
greater right in any treasure that evas found. 
Xo doubt, as Rotondi says \Scritti Giuridichi, III. 
351', the reason is to be sought in financial 
stringency, but, as he goes on to say, it is not 
necessarv' to imagine that there was in each 
case a dehnite imperial enactment on the 
subject. It may be that the fundamental rule 
laid down by Hadrian remained intact, but that 
the emperors made varv'ing use of their rights 
in the case of provincial land, of which, strictly, 
there could be no private owner. It would 
have been interesting if Sir George had devoted 
more space than he does to the possibility that 
some part at least of the difficulty may be 
explained by the difference between Italic and 
provincial soil. Unlike almost all other 
authorities, Sir George understands C.J. 10. 15 
as forbidding treasure-seeking on land belonging 
to another only " i } if the owner expressed an 
objection 'invitis dominis), [2} if he has not 
expressed willingness (non voleniibus\ or 131 if 
he does not know about it (ignarantibus),' thus 
leaving it still permissible to search provided the 
landowner gave his consent. But the text 
says, * nemo audeat imitis, immo nec volentibus 
vel ignorantibus dominis,’ and surely imrno 
shews that nec is intended to mean ‘ not even.’ 
It is true that it would be difficult in practice 


to stop search made with the landowner’s 
permission, and ver\' likely the searcher would 
be held, as the gloss quoted by the author 
suggests, to be acting not suo nomine but as agent 
for the landowner, but the tone of the whole 
constitution is petulant. The emperors have 
been ‘ pestered ’ with petitions, and now they 
w'ant to settle the matter once and for all. 
Anyone can do what he likes on his ow'n land 
(apart from sorcery) and some provision must 
be made for chance finding on other people’s 
land, but for the rest search is forbidden. 

It is impossible to speak here of the innumerable 
other points raised in these extremely learned 
and interesting pages. The author has enlivened 
his discussion of the doctrinal questions involved 
by reference to modern or comparatively modem 
cases, and has made full use both of the older 
WTiters on the ci\il law and of contemporary 
Romanist literature. Xo future researcher on 
the subject, 'whether lawyer or historian, will 
be able to do w’ithout his book. \\ e hope that 
the complete w'ork ^vill soon appear, and for 
this reason would point out the few' slips or 
misprints that we noticed. On p. 2, note 2, 
the reference should be Dig. 41. i. 31. i, the 
name of the author quoted on p. 51 sqq. should 
be spelt * Schulz,’ and on p. 58, line 21, ' double ’ 
should be read for * half.’ It is also rather 
dangerous, on p, 58, to express the rule that 
periculum and commodum pass at the moment of 
sale f itself the subject of much debate) by 
saying that on delivery' to the buy’er ‘ ow'nership 
is regarded as dating back to the contract.’ 

H. F.J. 

Fouilles de Delphes. Ill : Epigraphie. Fasc. 

V : Les Comptes du IV® siecle. By 

£mile Bourguet. Pp. 357 ; 6 plates, 

3 figs. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1932. 

The present instalment of the epigraphical 
section of the definitive report on the excavations 
carried out at Delphi under the auspices of 
the French Government is in some ways the 
most interesting w'hich has yet appeared. In 
addition to an introduction dealing w'ith the 
provenance, condition, chronology, dialect, 
script and classification of the texts I'pp. 1-33), 
a list of the Delphian archons and councillors 
and of the amphictions wffio held office in the 
fourth century (pp. 318-25) and valuable 
indexes, it contains a fully annotated publication 
of ninety-three inscriptions. Of these a number 
(special attention may be drawn to X^os. 49, 
74 and 78) appear here for the first time, others 
are enriched by the addition of new fragments, 
and all have been subjected to a rigorous 
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scrutiny by the editor or by other scholars who 
have co-operated with him. This fascicule 
lacks, it is true, the strict topographical unity 
of its predecessors, which dealt each with the 
inscriptions found within, or belonging to 
monuments situated in. a specified area : yet 
it has a unity of its own in that all the texts it 
contains date from the fourth century b.c. and 
are financial in character (contributions for 
the rebuilding of the Temple of Apollo, pay- 
ments of the fine imposed on the Phocians at 
the close of the Sacred War, leases of confiscated 
properties, accounts of the Council, the vao-rroici 
and the treasurers), except for a small group 
of cognate subject and interest, viz. the specifica- 
tion for the temple-reconstruction (88\. lists of 
the vac-TTcici arranged in geographical (91, 92) 
and in chronological order (93). and two minor 
documents I'Sg, 90). Most of the texts have 
proved ver\' difficult to decipher, for the stones 
which bore them have in many cases been 
le-used in the Roman period for the paving of 
streets or squares and their surface has been 
worn by the feet of countless dwellers in or 
visitors to the sacred city. But Professor 
Bourguet, who was himself the first editor of 
veiy* many of these inscriptions and \vho dis- 
cussed them thirty years ago in his valuable 
work L' administration finandere du sanciuaire 
pythique an IV'' siede, was uniquely qualified for 
the task of editor, and he has discharged his 
exacting duty with a devotion and a success 
which merit the admiration and the gratitude 
of all students of ancient Greece. 

A considerable number of these documents 
were, indeed, edited by H. Pomtow in Ditten- 
berger's Sylloge^^ Nos. 230-53, in many cases 
on the basis of Bourguet's o^vn previous publica- 
tions in the BCH., and it may be doubted 
whether Bourguet is justified in regarding 
these editions as ^ nulles et non avenues ’ (p. 5^ 
and excluding from his bibliographies all 
reference to them. He may be correct in his 
low estimate of Pomtow’s competence and 
honesty {Rev, Arch, 1918, I, 228 ff.), but mention 
in a bibliography must not be regarded as an 
indication of approval, and in this case it would 
have been a real assistance to students who 
wish to estimate, on the basis of comparison, 
the superioritv" of the texts and commen- 
taries here presented to those previously avail- 
able. 

Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, IV : 
Eastern Asia and Western Galatia. By 
W. H. Buckler, W. M. Calder, and 
W. K. C. Guthrie. Pp. xx — 144; 71 
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plates, 26 illustrations. Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1933. £2. 

This volume, the fourth of an already well- 
known series, contains inscriptions from the 
region between Akroenos and Apameia. including 
Piymnessos. Synnada, Apollonia and Tymandos 
(Xos. I to 264 and 361 to 365'), and from that 
to the west of Apameia, including Eumeneia. 
Dionysopolis, Pepouza (?) and Motella '265 to 
360) . This area has been frequently visited and 
approximately 40 per cent, of the inscriptions 
are already known, but, in accordance with 
the plan of the series, are here republished from 
revised copies and with illustrations. Of the 
new inscriptions the most interesting are 143 
{v. also p. xviii. which gives two ne\v fragments 
of the Res Gestae in the Greek version of Apollonia . 
and 328, a Latin document of a.d. 196, which 
confirms the theoiy' that Eumeneia was a 
garrison town. Several additions have also 
been made to the notable group of inscriptions 
(manumissions and confessions; from Diony:>o- 
polis. From the artistic point of view the mobt 
striking monument is the sarcophagus from 
S\nnada (Szh 

In regard to the texts the editors have done 
their work \vith their usual care and have left 
little or nothing for their successors to do. The 
book is fully indexed and illustrated and, 
like its predecessors, is remarkable for tiie 
accuracy and beauty of its production. In the 
latter respect something is ceitainly gained bv 
placing the illustrations together at the end, 
though it seems to the reviewer, perhaps \viongiy, 
that the tone of the paper sometimes contributes 
to a certain want of sharpness in the photo- 
graphs. In the matter of comment the editor^ 
have interpreted their task fairly strictly and a 
little more assistance might with advantage 
have been given to the general reader. It is 
true that the series aims chiefly at giving an 
accurate record of inscriptions and does not 
profess to give anything but essential cominentar\', 
but it will no doubt be a long time before a 
Corpus of .\sian inscriptions is available, and 
in fact the excellence with which these volumes 
are produced suggests that the general editors 
emasage for them a long period of currency. 
In the circumstances it seems desirable that each 
volume should contain within itself at least 
the essential information required by the student 
of any particular area. The greatest desideratum 
in this respect is a bibliography ofpreHous work, 
which could be easily supplied, as it is necessarily 
drawn up in the preparation of any collection 
of inscriptions. Something more than a route 
map w'ould also be useful to those who desire 
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a quick orientation and have little or no interest 
in the modern topography. It might be 
considered further whether the scattered 
topographical notices collected here in the 
introduction might not better be distributed 
as introductoiN* notes to the various sections. 
The same applies to the comments in the 
introduction, which, in default of references in 
the text, may be missed by an unwary reader. 

In conclusion, one or two minor points may 
be noted. Xo. 9 : x should appear in the text 
of I. Q. X’o. 83 : in 1 . 9, pupops^cc might go better 
Math avcTjSoi. X’o. 91 : 61 for ti should appear 
in Index xiii : the form illustrates the later 
pronounciation of t after v. X^o. 259 : ps for 
PETc should appear in Index xiii ; it seems a 
clear case of linguistic change rather than 
graphical error, though Hadzidakis (p. 153) 
dates * enischieden ’ to the Middle Ages. 
Other examples of later tendencies are x^pi 282, 
283', TTi K£)^£ipr)K£vai (279) aud TTiaeTUXEi 285^ 
These examples are valuable as being dated 
with some precision. X’o. 264: in 1 . 4 the 
photograph seems to show* faint traces of what 
might be a small 1 cut under the line between 
the o and s of [iSjiog. If iSfos is accepted as 
more than a slip in cutting it should appear in 
Index xiii. X’os. 275, 276, 277B: the legal 
situation reflected in these inscriptions needs 
further clearing up. The manumission of 
children by a parent suggests to the editors the 
concluMon that one of the parents must have 
been a slave, but it is strange that such a high 
proportion of mixed marriages should be found. 
It is possible also that the manumit tors were 
freedmen or freed women who had purchased 
their own children born before manumission 
in order to set them free. It is doubtful, however, 
whether we ought to apply the definite categories 
of Roman law at all ; in 275B, for example, the 
manumitted child is called NeiKcova p, \s*hich 
is against strict Roman usage in the nomenclature 
of slaves. The question suggests itself w*hether 
all these inscriptions do, in fact, imply manu- 
missicjn. It is just possible that there may have 
been some advantage a share in the endowments) 
in being attached to the Hieron and that parents 
dedicated ihcir free children as nominal slaves 
of the god. X’o. 280 demands a note 

of ::>ome sort ; is it the same as poAvapos ? 

A, C. 

‘ loTopi'a Tf]S 'EAArjviKfjs rpaqfjs. By Antonios 
SiGALAs. Pp. viii — 327, with 244 illustra- 
tions in the text. University of Salonika, 
1934 - 

This is a most comprehensive histoiy* of Greek 


writing from the earliest beginnings to the 
invention of printing. The only branch which 
is excluded is that of Byzantine inscriptions. 
The author, W’ho is Professor of Papyrology and 
Palaeography in the University of Salonika, 
apologises for travelling somewhat outside his 
own line of work by the inclusion of ancient 
Greek inscriptions, but such inclusion is certainly 
justified, since, \\*hen allowance for the materials 
on w'hich these inscriptions are recorded is 
made, the kinship between them and con- 
temporary styles of handwriting on papyrus and 
parchment cannot be denied. 

It may be said at once that the work has 
been well done and that the book forms a 
valuable compendium. Where such a vast 
field is covered, the specialist will not. of course, 
expect to find considerable additions to the 
knowledge of his subject. But the chief authori- 
ties in all branches have been consulted and 
points of difficulty are discussed judiciously 
and conscientiously. Considerable space is 
devoted to the beginnings of Greek w'riting, 
and in this connexion Egv’ptian, Minoan, 
Semitic and other systems are carefully dealt 
Avith. 

The most valuable portions of the book are 
probably to be found in the material derived 
from unpublished manuscripts in the Athos 
monasteries. These illustrate majuscule and 
minuscule book-handwriting from the tenth 
to the thirteenth centuries, minuscule documents 
from the tenth to the seventeenth, and the official 
Byzantine style from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth. The author expresses his regret that 
he could not use paper specially suited to the 
half-tone blocks, which are sometimes less clear 
than might be ^vished, though the average result 
is by no means bad. The book reflects great 
credit upon the young University of Salonika. 

L 'Industrie du papyrus dans I'Egypte greco- 
romaine. By X. Lewts. Pp. xiii — 189. 
Paris: Librairie L. Rodstein, 1934. 25 yf. 

Pap^Tus is to-day so inevitably associated with 
Eg\*pt, wffiere alone it w*as manufactured on a 
large scale, and wffiere alone climatic conditions 
have spared to us specimens of its use, that one 
is apt to overlook the fact that for centuries it 
was the predominant writing material of the 
w*hole of the civilised world from Britain to the 
Euphrates. In the social and literaiy* history of 
the ancient world, therefore, papyrus plavs an 
important part ; it was indeed, as Pliny put it, 
the hall-mark of civilisation, cum chartae loii rnaxime 
humanitas vitae constet. Hitherto, however, 
though much valuable material can be gleaned 
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from classical dictionaries and handbooks of 
palaeography, no book lias been devoted to the 
jiapyrus industiy, and the present W'ork is 
accordingly extremely welcome. It is a sane and 
careful study, fully documented, with an excel- 
lent bibliography, and i a sui prise in a book from 
across the Channel) well indexed. M. Lewis 
is never afraid of coming to conclusions, but he 
always presents the evidence objectively and 
States divergent views fairly. Indeed one's 
only regret is that he has not been able to write 
a book on a less restricted scale. For though 
he interprets his subject liberally, it somewhat 
arbitrarily, there are several important chapters 
in the history of papyrus with which he has been 
unable to deal. 

After discussing all the various places where the 
papyrus reed has been said to gro\v ' of the major- 
ity of these claims M. Lewis is justly critical) , he 
passes to the uses of papyrus other than the 
manufacture of paper: here too come the uses 
of waste-paper (mummy-car tonnage should 
surely have been included). In this connexion 
I regret to observe the reappearance of the 
legend that burning papyrus produces a pleasing 
odour : long ago Grenfell and Hunt stated 
{Fayum Towns and their Papyri, p. 17)' ' ^he smell 
of burning papyrus is no more aromatic than that 
of burning paper ’ ; as for the use of papyrus 
for WTapping aromatics, \vhat conclusions does 
M. Lewis draw from e.g, Catullus xcv 8 : Et 
laxas scombris saepe dabiint tunicas ? The processes 
of manufacture AI. Lewis next describes in 
detail, and attempts with much success to fix 
the meanings of KoAArnaa, Topo^, csXis and 

other technical terms; he has, ol course, little 
difficulty in demonstrating that means a 

roll of papyrus, not a single sheet, a conclusion 
necessitating startling revision of current ideas 
about the costliness of the material ^see JRS. 
1934, 64-67). The only omission I have noted 
here is any treatment of the word TpiTcuov in 
Wilcken, Utkunden d. Ptolemaer-eit no. 62, 13, 
especialiv in view of the new readings 6 ktcc 5 copou 

and TETpa6cb}iCU [ 1 . CKTaTOUOU, TETpaTOpiOUl 

P. Grenf. ii 38, 5 6 (see Edgar-Hunt, Select Papyri 
i p. 283 note c) ; I may add here that P. Lond. 
Inv. 2134 (circ. 140-150 a.d.'I mentions x^P'^ots 
TETperrepeus. When dealing with the different 
qualities and sizes of pap\Tus some statistics 
might have been given from existing papyri, 
all the more since there is no modern collection 
of such data; and at least a reference might 
have been given to the literature on the papyrus 
protocol. Anything in the nature of biblio- 
graphical topics, such as the rule of recto and 
verso, the replacement of the roll by the codex, 
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or even papyrus by vellum, M. Lewis has been 
forced to exclude. 

After an all too brief sketch of the history^ and 
expansion of the use of papyrus, ^^•hich includes 
some interesting digressions on such subjects 
as the establishment of the Arab papyrus fac- 
tories in Mesopotamia and Sicily, and the use of 
papyrus pulp to produce a high-grade printing- 
paper, the latter half of the book is devoted to the 
organisation of the industry in Eg\pt. The rare 
documents bearing on the subject, including 
the new^ P. Tebt. 709, are reprinted and analysed, 
and several ingenious suggestions put forward 
regarding the papyrus monopoly and the xcxpTripa, 
But for a discussion of these points this is not the 
place. An appendix gives a list of prices of 
papyrus (P. Oxy. 1654, 5-6 and P. Flor. 322, 
109 should perhaps be added'. Misprints are 
excessive but rarely troublesome. T. C. S. 

Papyri landanae. Cum discipulis edidit 
Carolus Kalbfleisch. Fasciculus Sextus ; 
Griechische Privatbrieie. By Crete 
Rosexberger. Pp. 219-58. 4 facsimiles. 

Leipzig and Berlin : B, G. Teubnez’, 1934. 

The sixth fascicule of the Papyri landanae con- 
sists of a selection of private letters ranging in date 
from the third century^ b.c. to the sixth a.d. 
Though they do not perhaps add very much to 
knowledge (the fragments nos. 104- 133 were 
hardly w^orth printing) , each possesses some point 
of interest uLich is well brought out by the 
conscientious editor; indeed the length of the 
commentarv' is occasionally rather disproportion- 
ate to the intrinsic importance of the documents. 
But Miss Rosenberger's notes are always inter- 
esting, and her w^ork she\vs the high standard one 
expects from the pupils of Prof. Kalbfleisch. 
She has, ho^vever, lost an opportunity in no. 
91, wEich, with the aid of a fragment in Cairo 
communicated by Edgar, proves to be the lost 
beginning of P.S.I. 340, \\Titten, \ve now' learn, 
by Zenon's impulsive correspondent Hierokles. 
Even in its headless condition this letter, w'ith 
its vivid tale of intrigue in the palace of 
Apolionios at Alexandria, attracted much 
attention, and its happy reconstruction should 
surely have been signalised by printing a com- 
plete text. The lack of any kind of index to the 
PapyFi landanae is becoming an increasingly 
severe handicap. T. C. S. 

A Study of History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Vols. I-III. Pp. xvi 493 fav. b Oxford 
University Press, 1934 'issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs'. 525. 6 d, 

Professor Toynbee's volumes require to be 
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mentioned in these columns both as an example 
of a magnum opus by a scholar trained in the 
classical school and because of their veiy 
numerous references to Greek histoiy* and culture. 
There is no space to deal with these within the 
limits of a brief review. Several full-dress 
articles would be required to do them justice. 
Here it will be sufficient to indicate the scope of 
the book as a whole. The author's title, A Study 
of History, signifies no less than that he has taken 
the whole range of human history^ for his province. 
He sees history as a record of the rise, the 
vicissitudes, the breakdowns and also the 
mutual contacts of what he calls Civilisations. 
Of these, which he distinguishes from the 
immense number of primitive societies, he 
identifies t^venty-one, of which fourteen are 
extinct and seven living, in one form or another. 
In the three volumes hitherto published he 
discusses, firstly, how civilisations come into 
existence and secondly how they develop. The 
discussion is carried on with a wealth of know- 
ledge, with an aptness of illustration and with a 
sustained vivacity and philosophic ardour which 
leave the reader breathless but not unconvinced : 
for, so far at any rate, Professor Toynbee has 
not endeavoured to convince him of anything — 
unless it be that all the keys hitherto applied 
to the lock which he is trying to open are 
unsatisfac tors'. Explanations in terms of race 
and environment are dismissed and we are 
tlirown back on what the author calls the 
process of ' challenge and response.’ But this 
only removes the problem a stage farther back ; 
for the question why some civilisations made 
a brilliant response to the challenge whilst others 
did not, or why some did so at one time and failed 
to do so at another, is left, for the present at 
any rate, unanswered. But it is not fair to 
expect the Sibyl to tell us a full tale in her first 
three books. It is enough for her to have set 
us asking her what she considers to be the right 
questions. So far as Greek studies are concerned. 
Professor Toynbee's reversion to the grand 
manner of the eighteenth century' should 
certainly act, in his own language, as a challenge : 
for there is perhaps no other instance, amongst 
the long list which he cites, in which the process 
of genesis and growth is more mysterious or less 
explicable in terms of any of the ordinary' 
categories. A. Z. 

Megarische Studien. By K. Hanell. Pp. 227. 

Lund: Lindstedt, 1934, 4.50 Ay, 

In this volume the history' of Megara is 
elucidated along two lines of research which 
hitherto had not been fully explored, a systematic 


study of its religious usages and beliefs, and a 
comparison benveen its institutions and those 
of its colonies. In the first place Dr. Hanell 
reopens the question whether the earliest 
historical connexions of Megara point to Attica 
or to Boeotia. In the light of the Megaiian 
cults and mvths he concludes that the pre- 
Dorian population w'as derived from Boeotia 
rather than from Attica, and belonged to tlu* 
Ionian group. He goes ort to review Megaia's 
specifically Doric cults. By some verv elegant 
reasoning he shews that these were deiived horn 
Argos, and infers that this city was the metiopoli-> 
of Dorian Megara. The comparison between 
Megara and her colonies, with which Dr. 
Hanell ends his book, does not yield anv 
unexpected information in regard to religious 
usages : but it brings to our notice a strange 
development in an ancient political institution, 
whereby the old Ionic office of al-u^vrT-'s 
y remembrancer of land-divisions ’?; at Megara 
evolved at Calchedon into a college of Prytanes, 
Another common institution of Megara and her 
colonies, the £K2 ctoc7tu 5, is compared by the 
author with the Roman centuria. But the name 
of Kuvoaoupet, which one of these Hundreds 
carried, is identical with that of a " Kcb^ri ’ in 
pre-Doric Megara. The sKaToaxus would there- 
fore appear to have been a local rather than 
an artificial military unit. 

Throughout this work Dr. Hanell reveals 
himself as a worthy pupil of Prof. XiLson. He 
displays great skill in distinguishing the earlier 
cults and myths from their later accretions, and 
great restraint in avoiding specious but unsound 
conclusions. M. C. 

Cimone : Ricostruzione della Biograiia e 
Discussion! storiografiche. By G. Lom- 
bardo. ' Pubblicazioni della Scuola di Filologia 
class ica. Uniiersitd di Roma. Serie I, vol. iii, 
lasc. 1-3.) Pp. 174. Roma: Istituto 
Poligrafico dello Stato, 1934. 45 /. 

There is a good deal of intelligence and 
(to my thinking; of good sense in this account 
(depreciatory' on the whole) of Kimon, the 
last hero of the Persian Wars, the last functioning 
aristocrat and effective pro-Spartan in Athens 
(see Miss Lombardo's formulation on p. 151). 
Xor are the discuss ioni storiografiche without 
value: the estimate of Ephoros (pp. 152 sqq.), 

‘ whose hero \vas Themistokles rather than 
Kimon, though he understood neither,’ is no 
doubt just, and certainly sustains the contention 
it is meant to sustain, namely, that Ephoros 
did less than Theopompos in creating the 
biography of Kimon. Good too is the insistence 
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on the fact that the judgments of fifth-century 
writers were partisan judgments and were 
wrongly treated as objective by later writers: 
Miss Lombardo is especially interesting on the 
resentment felt by the aristocrats of the second 
half of the fifth century against the man who had 
let Perikles win (pp. 148-150). But there are 
bad mistakes : indeed the critical reader who 
begins with Chapter I will probably feel, by the 
time he reaches page 14, that he has wasted 
enough time. How can Miltiades II have been 
appoggiato alF Egitto (' dowm to 525 when 
his reign did not start till after 524? What is 
this conquista di Lampsaco (about 524') of w*hich 
so much is made and for w'hich the marriage 
of Archedike, after 5 14, is apparently ‘ evidence ’ ? 
Chapter I is valueless : could not some editor 
have said so, — and further, that \Iichel, Recueil 6 
(= IG. I-, 16, Tod 32) is almost certainly not 
a fourth-century' document, and Kohler’s paper 
in Hermes \TI studiata sopratutto dal Kohler,’ 
p. 82J is not the last w'ord on it: that the 
passages quoted p. 27, note 3, cannot mean 
w'hat is proposed: that the Kallias to wKom 
Eupolis devoted tw^o plays is different from the 
Kallias wiro married Elpinike (p. 149) and 
probably his grandson : that there is much 
extant of what is believed by most scholars to 
be Ephoros’ own words on the period in question 
[Ox. Pap. 1610: stating e.g. that Kimon w*as at 
Byzantion just before the Eion campaign : 
contrast the authoress’ statement at the foot of 
p. 154]? Miss Lombardo is not yet adequately 
equipped for independent w'ork on the fifth 
century': her errors and omissions disfigure a 
book which contains such good writing as e.g. 
the close of Chapter I\" (pp. 44-451. 

H. T. W.-G. 

La politique etraugere d'Athenes de 404 
a 338 avant Jesus-Ghrist. By P. Cloche* 
Pp. 343. Paris: Alcan, 1934. 

In this volume Prof. Cloche provides a clear 
and dispassionate account of Athenian policy 
in the fourth century. He \veighs his evidence 
in a cool and methodical manner, and makes 
no attempt to sustain any startling new' thesis. 
His general standpoint is that of a temperate 
eulogist \vho discerns a vein of clever opportunism 
and sagacious moderation among the predecessors 
of Demosthenes, and exalts the great orator 
into a far-seeing statesman. Among the earlier 
directors of Athenian policy he draws a pleasing 
and effective portrait of Callisthenes (pp. 133-7). 
In regard to Demosthenes the author endeavours 
to maintain his usual standard of objectmty. 
He adnoits that Demosthenes failed to prove his 
J.H.S. — VOL. LV. 


charges of treason against Aeschines (who is 
represented as a dupe rather than as a rogue;, and 
that the theoric fund w'hich Demosthenes 
appropriated for military purposes was incon- 
siderable. i According to Kahrstedt, Gottingen 
Nachrichten. 1929, pp. 156 ff., the yearly outlay 
on OscoptKd amounted to a beggarly 40,000 
drachmas.) He does no more than justice to 
the healthy strain of realism in Demosthenes, 
and he appreciates the difference between the 
great orator's patriotism and the blustering 
chauvinism of a Hegesippus. 

But it is open to question w'hether he is quite 
fair to Demosthenes’ major antagonists. Philip 
appears as an odiously successful person, and 
Eubulus ‘ fece la villa del gran rifiuto.’ In 
judging the policy of Philip, Prof. Cloche some- 
times practises an undue economy of truth. 
In condemning Philip's seizure of the Attic 
corn-fleet in 340 he disregards a whole series of 
preHous breaches of the peace by Athens 
and her allies. In describing the settlement 
after Chaeronea he passes over Philip's offer 
to secure the freedom of the seas, so as to 
safeguard the vital interest of Athens in the 
Pontic corn-trade. In breaking off his narrative 
before the Congress of Corinth, w'hich provides 
an acid test of Philip’s real attitude to Greece, 
he rings dowm the curtain before the denouement, 
so that his audience is left without a key to the 
plot. In estimating the chances of victory' over 
Philip, Prof. Cloche appears to underrate the 
disparity' between the Macedonian army and 
the city-state militias, and to over-estimate the 
resources of Athens : throughout this book the 
economic background of Athenian policy receives 
scant consideration. The crucial question w'ould 
rather seem to be w'hether Athens could have 
delayed a final breach with Philip until an 
extensive league of anti-Macedonian states had 
been firmly w'elded together. Finally we are 
not entitled to accept Athenian imperialism 
as an end in itself. Its justification w'as complete, 
so long as it w'as an instrument of a pax Hellenica ; 
but as a means of acquiring land for Athenian 
cleruchs and monopolies for Attic entrepreneurs 
it had no claim to sacrosanctity. 

A few notes on details. — In the treaty between 
Athens and Carpathos (Hicks and Hill 93) 
the provision that the tribunal of the Thes- 
mothetae shall deal with infractions of the 
agreement does not suffice to prove that Athens 
w’as restricting the competence of the Carpathian 
courts. The figure of no talents for the Delian 
League’s tribute in 445 (p. 64, n. i) is presumably 
a misprint for 410- The joint expedition of the 
Arcadian League and Athens against Elis took 

H 
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place, not in 363, but in the Olympian year 364. 
The omission of Sparta from the alliance between 
Athens and sundr>" Peloponnesian states in 
362-1 suggests that this league followed rather 
than preceded the campaign of Mantinea 
(Hicks and Hill 119). The much-discussed 
problem, whether Jason of Pherae entered the 
Maritime Confederacy of Athens, might have 
received passing notice. 

But these are minor considerations. Prof. 
Cloche's work will well repay reading by those 
who seek the sober truth about fourth-century 
Athens. 

M. C. 

Filippo il Macedone. By A. Momiguano. 

Pp, xvi'r2ii. Florence: Le Monnier, 

1934- 30 

In contrast with other recent works on 
^Macedonia, this book is specially concerned with 
the foreign policy of Philip. In a preliminary 
chapter Prof. Momigliano surrxys the reigns 
of the Macedonian monarchs who prepared the 
way for Philip ; among these he singles out 
Alexander I (the contemporarv" of Xerxes J as the 
first organiser of \dctory, to the detriment of 
Archelaus, whom he describes, on somewhat 
slender evidence, as a defeatist. He proceeds 
to pass under review the history^ of Greece in the 
first half of the fourth century, so as to bring 
into sharp relief the failure of the Greek states 
to cope with the problem of panhellenic anarchy. 
Prof. ^Momigliano hardly takes into sufficient 
account the economic malaise of the period, 
which was as much the cause as the effect of 
civil faction and internecine war in the Greek 
world. On the other hand, he supplies some 
shrewd though not unsympathetic criticism of 
Athenian imperialism and the Second Athenian 
Confederacy (which he misleadingly calls 
‘ Delio-Attic ’j . 

In regard to the foreign policy of Philip the 
author takes a distinctly original line. His 
main thesis is that Philip was more than a 
national king of Macedon (in the same way as 
Alexander became something more than a 
European conqueror of Asia) : therefore his 
policy did not aim at the territorial aggrandise- 
ment of Maccdon, but at the increase of his 
personal power ; and his ambition to conquer 
Greece was inspired by the belief that Greek 
soldiers, administrators and intellectuals were 
essential instruments of his d\Tiastic policv. 
Philip’s phil-hellenism consequently ts'as not 
‘ pour Ics beaux yeux des Grecs,’ as Isocrates 
had fondly hoped ; yet it was more beneficial 
to the Greeks than these would admit. In 


proof of this beneficence Prof. Momigliano 
points to the fostering of Greek city-life in 
Macedon itself, and to the koivt) gipiivTi which 
Philip imposed upon Greece after Chaeronea, 
(Indeed Philip’s new Greek constitution, in 
which he united his Greek dependents, instead 
of dividing them, according to the usual formula 
of imperialism, would seem to imply something 
more than a merely nominal partnership.) 
Though he treats the patriot Greek opposition 
to Philip ^vith all due respect, the author 
emphasises the essentially transitorv' character 
of the war-alliance against him, and the impartial 
reluctance of the Greeks to accept the hegemony 
of the Macedonian king or of Athens. In a 
final chapter the gropings of Isocrates for a 
formula to reconcile Greek freedom and Greek 
unity are subjected to an acute if sometvhat 
venturesome analysis. 

Prof. Momigliano’s book invites controversy 
at many points ; but it deserves careful attention. 
It is based on a comprehensive study of the 
recent literature on the subject ; it bears 
throughout the marks of close reflection; and 
its argument is conducted in a cautious and 
dispassionate tone that is sometimes lacking in 
historians of the fourth centurvv 

M. G. 

Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Pt oZemaers. 

By Walter Otto. {Abhandlungen d. Bayer. 

Ak. d. irffj-., X.F., Heft ii.) Pp. 147. 

Munich: Bayer. Ak. d. Wiss., 1934. 

This book, which continues Professor Otto’s 
Beitrage zur Seleukidengeschichte^ will be indis- 
pensable to every student of Hellenistic history. 
It falls into four divisions : the chronology, the 
sixth Styian war, and the political consequences 
of the Roman intervention for Antiochus IV 
and for Egv-pt, including the history^ of EgN-pt 
to Philometor’s death. It is a fine and solid 
piece of work, distinguished for its full and 
careful treatment of the evidence — Otto thinks 
highly of Porphyry, as deriving ultimately 
from Polybius, — and clears up much which was 
obscure, including a number of minor problems. 
The central point of his chronology is that 
Philometor is usually made too old, and was 
not born till 1 84 3 : his whole conception of 
the u-ar is conditioned by Philometor’s youth 
at the time. He makes him marr>’, as a child, 
in 1 75 4, and come of age in 1 70/69. A priori, 
it seems strange that Epiphanes, long married 
and childless, should then have had three 
children shortly before his death, now fixed to 
December 181 or not much later: but it is 
not impossible, and I think Otto does prove 
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the point. To the regents Eulaios and Lenaios 
he ascribes the responsibility for all the troubles 
which happened to Egypt and her fall from the 
position of a Great Power. As to the war, he 
proves that there were two campaigns only, in 
169 and 168, and naturally makes Antiochus 
become king of Eg>pt, as is inevitable since the 
publication of P. Tehtunis III ^i) ; but he took 
the crown as guardian of Philometor, who \vas 
also king. This part is convincing ; I may add 
that in 175 Antiochus had done the same in 
S>Tia with regard to his nephew Antiochus, 
who was also king while he lived. The last 
section includes a minute examination of the 
famous C>Tene inscription of Euergetes II ; 
Otto’s conclusion, which has much to commend 
it, is that the document is not a will but a 
political act based on the will and on some 
diplomatic correspondence, a calculated indis- 
cretion set up for political reasons by a third 
party in Euergetes’ interest and with his prmty. 

Probably the best thing in the book is the 
thorough examination, step by step, of Rome’s 
policy: it leaves a most unpleasant impression, 
the more weighty because not (I think) in- 
tentional on the author’s part. But the most 
attractive part is that dealing with Antiochus IV, 
Pages 33^, his policy before the ^var, are a 
masterpiece of close reasoning : the later 
portrait of the broken ner\ty man who ruined 
the Seieucid empire is brilliant. I emphasise 
this because in various ways I disagree : but 
I ought not to criticise without giving my reasons, 
and they cannot yet be given. There is a lost 
chapter in the life of Antiochus — that is certain — 
and I believe that the outline of it can be 
recovered: if this can be done, we may get a 
different idea of the king. Otto notices two 
difficulties in his view, the passages cited p. 86 
n. 4 and the fact (p. 83 n. 6^) that the review 
at Daphne ought to mean the end of a successful 
war; these are in reality two small items 
belonging to the lost chapter. But on what is 
knowm at present he is justified of what he has 
written. 

I have only one real criticism of detail, 
though a few more references to work done 
in Britain could have been added and on 
p. 95 the formula in P. Leyd. G (99 b.c.), Kupidccv 
Toov UTTO Tov oOpotvov )(^cjopcov, shouid ha VC bccn 
included, though perhaps it does not affect 
the argument. But on p. 42 Oito for once 
abandons his careful method and makes the 
regents call out the citizens of Alexandria : he 
is right to reject Granier s assumption l^as I did 
in reviewing Granier ', but the foundation of 
his own view (p. 43 n. i) is only another assump- 


tion. It is sometimes stated that the Seleucids 
(and therefore the Ptolemies) could call out 
the citizens of a Greek polls in their empire, 
but so far no evidence seems to have been 
produced. It is a most difficult question. 

W IV. T. 

Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic 
Period. By C, Bradford Welles. Pp. c -r 
405; 12 plates. Vew Haven; Yale 

L niversity Press, and London : Humphrey 
Milford, 1934. 

This volume is devoted to an examination 
of the royal letters and kindred documents, 
seventy-five in number, which have been 
preserved in inscriptions on stone found in 
Asia or adjacent islands : they are, naturally, 
predominantly of Seieucid or Attalid origin, 
but a fe^v representatives of other houses are 
included. The greater part of the commentary 
on them is linguistic : nearly the whole of the 
introduction is occupied with the discussion 
of their composition and grammar ; and an 
appendix of 67 pages gives an exliaustive 
study of the vocabulary. It is most valuable 
to have the e\idence from such a group of 
records carefully sifted and classified, especially 
as Professor \Velles in his conclusions makes 
allowance for the diversity of the sources of his 
material : the only criticism that suggests 
itself is that he seems to expect more uniformity 
in the products of a Hellenistic chanceiy than 
would be found in those of a modern Govern- 
ment office. The historical student, also, w'ill 
find the full summaries of the literature con- 
cerning each inscription of great service for 
references : very little seems to have escaped 
Professor Welles, though study of this Journal 
might have helped him to identify * IVIr. Wood ’ 
(see footnote on p. 46). It is to be hoped that 
he wall proceed to complete his survey of 
Hellenistic royal correspondence by dealing 
with the Ptolemaic and other material on the 
same lines. 

Athenes sous Hadrien. By Paul Graindor. 
Pp. ix“3i7; 16 plates, Cairo: Im- 

primerie Xationale, 1934. 

The amount of information which Professor 
Graindor has packed into his book makes it 
more useful as a quariy than as a recreation : 
the inscriptions cited run into hundreds, build- 
ings and statues are discussed minutely, and 
literature of ever\' kind and period has been 
laid under contribution. Occasionally his en- 
thusiasm carries him too far in the glorification 
of Athens, as when he says p. \ 12} that the right 
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of striking coins \\ithout the portrait of the 
Emperor was a prmlege granted to Athens 
alone : such ‘ pseudo-autonomous ' coins were 
produced at many cities, and the brief and 
inartistic issue at Athens compares ill with the 
long series, often of really fine pieces, from such 
places as Smyrna and Antioch. But the mass 
of material collected will be most valuable for 
the student. 

Essai sur la formation de la pensee grecque. 

By P. AI. ScHUHL. Pp. viii A 466. Paris : 

Bibliotheque de Philosophic contemporaine, 

Librairie Felix Alcan, 1934. 50 fr. 

Although M. Schuhl calls this book an essay 
on the formation of Greek thought, he in fact 
restricts himself to two great currents of Greek 
thought, the mystical and the scientific. Moral 
and political ideas he does not consider. But 
within the limits which he has set himself, he 
has made a clear and illuminating study. His 
work is admirably documented with quotations 
and references to ancient and modern writers, 
and he seems equally at home \vith archaeo- 
logical and literarv’ evidence. His main thesis 
is that the mystical element in Greek thought is 
as old, if not older than the scientific element 
and is in part due to outside, chiefly Oriental 
influences. He therefore begins his account with 
certain very^ ancient practices which are un- 
scientific and non-rational, such as scapegoats, 
curses, divination and magic. He then discusses 
the evidence for the various contributions made 
to religion by the original inhabitants of Greece, 
the Cretans, and the invaders. Homer repre- 
sents a clarifying and purifying stage. Similarly 
the early Alilesians are scientists and the author 
discusses in particular their mathematics. The 
mystic cults of Demeter, Dionysus and Oipheus 
are a reaction against this and a resurgence of 
old popular beliefs. Heraclitus and the Eleatics 
make a preliminary attempt to unite and recon- 
cile the two currents. The Periclean age is 
again a scientific age and M. Schuhl discusses 
the doctors and the technical writers as well as 
the philosophers and sophists. At the end of 
the fifth century another reaction takes place. 
Plato united the two currents, the most rigorous 
science with a mystic enthusiasm tempered with 
fantasy. This stimulating and well-documented 
study is called ‘ a historical introduction to a 
study of the Platonic philosophy.’ M. Schuhl s 
further volume will be awaited with eagerness. 

T. B.\. \V. 


Parmenides. By Kurt Riezler. Pp. 99. 
Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 1934. 
6 m. 

This treatise offers a general study of the work 
of Parmenides, the text of the fragments tvith a 
parallel German version, and a detailed inter- 
pretation of his doctrine. The author s central 
argument is that to Iov signifies not * that which 
is,’ but rather ‘ the fact of existence.’ On this 
basis he urges that Parmenides is demonstrating 
the unity of existence, as a totality of experience 
in which seeming contradictions and differences 
are reconciled. The distinction beUveen ‘ Truth ’ 
and ‘ Opinion ’ is, he maintains, one of ‘ Weisen 
des Schauens.’ Parmenides’ doctrine is the 
complement of that of Heraclitus. The author 
uses considerable ingenuity, and occasionally 
seems to strain the possibilities of the Greek 
language, in translating the fragments in accord 
with his main theoryu This psychological 
interpretation of Parmenides, lydng as it does at 
the opposite pole from the materialistic one, is 
interesting and suggestive. But it would seem 
at the least very doubtful whether such a doctrine 
can without anachronism be attached to a 
thinker of the early fifth century^ B.c. 

D. T. 

Tlie Parmenides of Plato. Translated into 
English, with Introduction and Appendixes, 
by A. E. Taylor. Pp. 161. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1934. js. 6 d. 

Once again Professor Taylor has placed in 
his debt not only those ‘ with small Latin and 
less Greek,’ wLom he has here specially in view, 
but all students of Plato. His translation of the 
Parmenides is precise (hardly ever departing 
from strict literalness), clear and at the same 
time readable. This is an achievement upon 
w^hich even Professor Taylor may^ be con- 
gratulated. The free use of italic type for 
leading w'ords, and of the recurring ‘ Ergo ’ 
to point a conclusion, is a great help to clear- 
ness. 

In the Introduction the Hew is upheld that 
Plato in this dialogue defends his Theory' of 
Ideas by borrowing Zeno’s negative method, 
and she^ving that the Eleatic logic which 
destroys it is equally fatal to its own doctrine 
of the One. The w'ork is, in fact, a jeu d' esprit. 
(Professor Taylor cites the Euthydemus as another ; 
but it may be urged that in that dialogue the 
antics of the Sophists are frankly ridiculed and 
are turned to no philosophic end, w'hile the 
contrast betw'een their temper and that of 
Socrates provides an undercurrent of serious 
motive.) The Introduction closes with a very 
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brief but valuable estimate of Plato’s work in the 
later dialogues. 

Footnotes to the translation supply necessary 
comment and illustration, and defend such 
renderings as ‘ parvdtude ’ for to c\x\Kp6v and 
‘ pattern ’ for IBsa. 

The Appendices contain much valuable 
matter, including an examination of possible 
references by Aristotle to this dialogue, a note 
on the connexion between the Parmenides and 
the Timaeus, and a criticism of the neo-Platonic 
interpretation of the Parmenides. A useful 
short bibliography concludes this excellent 
little volume. 

Two misprints must be noted. On p. 46, line 
6 from bottom, ‘ circle ’ should be ‘ side.’ 
On p. 146, line 9, ‘ work ’ should presumably 
be * worth.’ 

D. T. 

Grundbegriflte der stoischen Ethik. By 
Otto Rieth. iProblemata, 9.) Pp. 209. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1933. 14 m. 

This dissertation embodies an elaborate and 
painstaking study of the history of Stoic ethic 
and logic, with a detailed surv^ey of the tradition 
attached to certain important terms and 
concepts. The author’s aim is to establish the 
importance of Peripatetic influence in the 
development of the later Stoic doctrine. He 
takes as basis the commentary^ of Simplicius 
on the Categories of Aristotle, with other late 
e\idence, and examines the tradition there 
preser\Td, noting modifications of the original 
system of Chrysippus under Aristotelian and 
neO'Platonic influence. The main argument 
is supplemented by a series of short excursuses 
on various special points. \>]y^ full references 
are given throughout, and two indexes, of 
references and of Greek words, are appended. 
The whole work forms a considerable contribu- 
tion to the study of Stoicism. 

D. T. 

Alchemy Child of Greek Philosophy. 

By A. J. Hopkins. Pp. xi — 262. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 
175. 6 d. 

In this book, Mr. Hopkins has presented an 
account of the rise and development of Alchemy 
based on the theorem that its curious blend of 
religious, philosophical and technical matters is 
a consequence of the application of the natural 
philosophy of Aristotle and Plato to the processes 
of tinting metals and alloys, pre\iously practised 
by Egyptian artificers. The author wisely lays 
great stress on the early Alchemy of the Greek 
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period ; he is, clearly, well acquainted with the 
Greek Alchemical texts, therein differing from 
many WTiters on Alchemy. The book has the 
merit and demerit of simplicity: it gives an 
intelligible account of Greek Alchemy, and in so 
doing probably comes nearer the truth than any 
previous writer ; but at the same time it is mis- 
leading in presenting as facts what are at best 
probable conjectures. Some of the author’s 
translations are of questionable accuracy'. The 
substance to which the term was 

applied seems alway's to have been copper sul- 
phate with admixed impurities : the author’s 
translation as ' copper-tarnish ’ is not justified. 

' Thracian cadmia ’ was an ore or an oxide- 
incrustation, not an alloyv In note 4 on p. 6, 
the passage given by^ Berthelot as ‘ . . . (3ipAous 

Teaaapas pa9iKa5, Tr£pi Kai dpyOpou, Koci AiScov 

Kai TTcpcpOpcc?,’ surely' does not mean U . . four 
books — on Bronzing, on Gold and Silver, on 
Stones and on Purple,’ but ‘ . . . four books on 
tinting — on Gold and on Silver and on Stones 
and on Purple.’ The term ^0:91^ was applied to 
the colouring of metals, precious stones and 
purple alike. Pelagus (p. 61) should be Pelagius. 

The value of the book is lessened by’' the lack 
of references, which makes it difficult to find and 
check the various passages translated, a most 
necessary' precaution with texts of such obscure 
meaning. The Bibliography is moderately' full, 
but is robbed of much of its usefulness by' the 
fact that the author does not distinguish books 
from articles in periodicals : for he gives neither 
the place of publication of the book nor the title 
of the journal in w'hich the article appears. The 
book despite its blemishes is a most valuable 
contribution and gives what is, at present, the 
clearest and most reliable account of early^ 
Alchemv available in the English language. 

F. S. T. 

Ptolemaios und Porphyries iiber die Musik. 

By' IxGEMAR During. Pp. 293. Gote- 

borg : Wettergren och Kerber, 1934. 

I o hr. 

Dr. During has already' placed students of 
Greek music deeply in his debt by' his excellent 
critical editions of the text of the Harmonica of 
Claudius Ptolemaeus (1930) and of the Com- 
mentary of Porphy'ry' on Ptolemy' (1932). This 
new' and pleasantly' printed volume (whose title 
presumably' had to be vague, and even a little 
misleading, because of the nature of the contents) 
is an appendage to the tw'o former w'orks, and 
must be judged not so much as a separate entity 
as in relation to them. It consists of an intro- 
duction, a brief bibliography', a translation of 
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Ptolemy into German, explanatory' notes^ and 
indexes. 

In the introduction, During has some shrewd 
and sharp remarks on nineteenth-centuiy* studies 
of Greek music, almost all of which were founded 
on a biassed assessment and one-sided use of 
available e\'idence. For himself he proposes a 
sounder approach and lays do^vn the funda- 
mentally correct principle that an ancient 
musical theorist must be studied as a whole and 
interpreted as far as possible from himself before 
his relation to other theorists can be properly 
appreciated : to this doctrine he rigorously and 
even austerely adheres in his commentary. In 
\'iew of the remarks of C. Hoeg in Gnomon X, 
318-326, During's discussion of the relation of 
Pachyaneres to Ptolemy is interesting : but when 
he says ‘ die Schrift des Pachyineres hat wenig 
\V ert fiir die antike !Musiktheorie ’ he is too 
severe, and it would be unfortunate if his pro- 
nouncement should lead to a continued neglect 
of the later wTiter. It is an encouraging sign 
that During sees so clearly' the wide importance 
of the problem of the Greek musical notation : 
for therein lies a vital but undiscovered clue to 
the inner nature of Greek scales : and, though he 
does not pursue the question far, he raises hopes 
of a fuller study' of the matter. The only fault 
in the introduction would seem to be one of 
omission ; for it is here that a reader would 
expect to find a succinct account of Ptolemy^’s 
relation to earlier theorists, an assessment of his 
own contributions to the subject, and a pronounce- 
ment on the value of Ptolemy as evidence for 
those who wish to discover in what the art of 
Greek music really consisted. Even though 
During does deal sporadically in his commentary^ 
with these topics, or at least with some aspects of 
them, it would have been \vorth while to put the 
whole into a clear perspective in these earlier 
pages. 

The bibliography does scant justice to the 
width of the author’s reading, and, though the 
least important, is perhaps the least satisfactory' 
part of the work. It is somewhat haphazard and 
professedly contains only' a selection of the many" 
works to which reference is made in the notes. 
It is strange, for example, that ForkePs Allg. 
Geschichte der Musik (1788) is listed, but no 
mention is made of Burney' (1776) or Fetis 
(1870) or, still more surprisingly-, of the Oxford 
History of Music or Grove s Dictionary. Amongst 
other English works of some importance to 
w'hich no reference is made in the bibliography 
or the notes are : C. Torr’s On the Interpretation of 
Greek Music., Abdy Williams’ History of \o tat ion, 
and articles by Adam {C,R. 1896;, Curtis 


{JHS. 1913, 1914), Mountford {C.R, 1923), 
Sandys {C.R. 1894), Schlesinger {MuGical Times, 
1917), Abdy Williams {C.R, 1895, 1898, 1903), 
Winning ton-Ingram {C.R. 1928). Miss K. 

Schlesinger’s articles in the Musical Standard 
during the last ten y-ears are perhaps not 
easily accessible outside this country-; but they- 
merit close attention. 

The translation of Ptolemy- (pp. 21—136) is 
an excellent piece of work which is not only- 
faithful to the Greek text and easy- to read, but at 
many points is illuminating in the manner in 
which it skilfully brings out the underlying trend 
of Ptolemy-’s argument and exposition. Especi- 
ally- praisew'orthy is the handling of technical 
terms like dycoy-q, f]p^oo■^evov, KivTiai*;, TrAr^yii. 
Hitherto there has been available only- 
the Latin version of J. Wallis in his edition 
of 1682 freprinted 1699), and though Wallis 
was exceptionally- well equipped for his task, 
considering the time when he lived, his trans- 
lation in crucial passages only- too often trans- 
ferred the difficulties of the Greek into another 
medium. Though Dr. During himself writes 
fluent and lucid German, he is to be congratu- 
lated in having secured for the revision of his 
translation the co-operation of Dr. Rudolf 
Wagner, who has for some time been engaged 
in the preparation of a volume on Greek 
Music in the new edition of Muller’s Handbiich. 

The notes (pp. 139-284) seem to have been 
designed frankly for the specialist and do not 
form a continuously detailed commentary- on 
each and every point with which Ptolemy- deals. 
Sometimes they are very' full and lengthy", while 
at other times a complete chapter is dismissed 
in a few lines. But the value of the book, so far 
from being lessened by this method of treat- 
ment, is really enhanced ; since, for the reader 
who knows the main paths, During’s explor- 
ations are stimulating and full of instruction. 
Here we have an examination of some genuine 
difficulty- of interpretation, here a reasoned de- 
fence of a reading or emendation, here a useful 
set of references to parallel or conflicting pass- 
ages ; and at times there are interspersed trans- 
lations of passages of Poiphyrius. Especially- 
important and convincing are his discussion 
(pp. 152-7) of the excerpt from the EiCTaycoyfi 
liouaiKt^ of Heraclides Ponticus (known to 
Porphyrius only- through a work of Didymus'f, 
his analy'sis of the cithara-scales presented 
by Ptolemy (pp. 201-15), his clear account 
of the nomenclature of notes kotoc 0£<jiv Kai Kara 
Suvapiv (pp. 221-7), his summary of iisAo-rrouac 
(pp. 245-6), and his exposition of the genera 
(pp. 248-59). During also faces difficulties 
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squarely and is not afraid to say that a passage 
remains to him a locus perplexus. It is all the 
more surprising to find that he accepts Howard's 
assumption that the cvpiy^ of the aulos was a 
small hole like the ‘ speaker ' of a clarinet, and 
the still more difficult doctrine that the same use 
of the aOpiy^ could be described by either of the 
words dvaaTTotv and Korraa-n-av. Here there lies a 
problem for whose solution a much closer study 
of the actual capabilities of facsimiles of ancient 
instruments is surely needed. The general 
impression one gains from reading these notes is 
that the author has a wide knowledge of all the 
problems of ancient musical theory, and a sound 
judgment in proposing solutions for them. He 
docs not, indeed, effect that continuous corre- 
lation betw’een the theory’ of the books and the 
actual practice of the art, which for a musician 
would be the main purpose of a study of ancient 
music; but there is no doubt that a close and 
even bookish explanation of the theoiyy such as 
During here gives us, is the necessary preliminary 
wdthout which no account of Greek music could 
be more than a delusion. 

All in all, the book is a considerable achieve- 
ment; everything which During has to say is 
worth listening to, and if there remains a half 
regret that he has not found space to discuss 
everything of interest, that in itself is a tribute 
to the very high quality of his work. 

A History oi Classical Greek Literatttre from 
Homer to Aristotle. By T. A. Sixclatr. 
Pp. \’iii —421. London : G. Routledge 
and Sons, 1934. 12^. 6 d. 

This manual of 408 pages, followed by a 
short bibliography, is an excellent guide to 
Greek literature, and to be recommended not 
only to the student but to the professor. It 
is to be hoped that it will be followed by a 
sequel carrying the storv’ on as far as Galen and 
Lucian. The work is divided into five parts : 
pp. 1-88, Epic Poetiyy; pp. Bg-iyq, Elegiac, 
lambic, and Lyric; pp. 155—216, From Myth to 
History and Philosophy; pp. 217-316 Drama; 
pp. 316-408, the fourth centUIy^ The early 
period, as its importance justifies, is veiy' fully 
treated. The Hellenic element, represented by 
the Achaeans, is thought to appear in Greece 
about 1500 B.C., to be reinforced 400 years 
later by the Dorians. There must have been 
some predecessors in literature to Homer, as 
the mention of Demodocus in the Odyssey 
shews. Homer did not spring fully equipped 
from the head of Zeus like Pallas. There is 
much interesting speculation on this point. 
How Epic evolved from earlier Lyric, and how 
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reciting took the place of singing is not clearly 
known. A masterly analysis is given of Homer's 
works, and it is satisfactory to find that Prof. 
Sinclair is not one of the ‘ Separatists.’ He 
shews that Homer borrowed history*, names, 
language, similes, description of ever\*day 
things and manners, but the beautiful meeting 
of Hector and Andromache and the softening 
ol Achilles’ character in the reconciliation 
with Priam are his own contribution. The 
Odyssey in a similar ^vay is made of delightful 
folk-tales and travellers ‘ yarns,’ mythology* and 
traditions, with additions by Homer, such as 
the intervention of Telemachus. 

Hesiod is a most interesting study, with his 
plea for honest work and absolute fairness. 
God hates a lazy man, who neglects the practical 
maxim, that the proper activity’ of man is to 
get money and be independent. 

It was in Ionia that Epic arose, and not only 
Epic, but Elegiac, lambic, and Lyric, and 
Prose also. The revival of Music in the eighth 
century* b.c. fostered Lyric verse, and the 
different modes were associated with different 
emotional effects. It must be remembered 
that Greek words, like Chinese, had pitch as 
well as sound, and the pitch influenced the 
meaning. The lambic metre was nearest to 
spoken language. Monodic lyric arose in 
Lesbos, and Sappho and Alcaeus its inventors, 
like Homer, have never been surpassed. Stesi- 
chorus, the ‘ marshaller of choruses,’ had 
immense influence on the development of 
choral Lyric. 

With Pindar we come to another of the 
immortals, \vhose work is most worthily dealt 
with, shewing the scheme of his odes : event, 
myth, moral ; his views on the aristocracy, 
games, and his art : and his moral pedigree of 
oA^os, Kopos, Oppis, dTT^, which reappears in his 
contemporaty* Aeschylus. 

Early Prose is next treated, leading up to 
History* and Philosophy, History meaning re- 
search, and Herodotus’ History* being an exposi- 
tion of his other researches. Thus ^ve are taken 
on to Religious and Philosophical Literature, 
to Ionia again, and to Thales and his successors. 
With the Sophists, experts in language, we are 
introduced to Prodicus, whose influence, passing 
through Euripides, led to artistic Greek Prose; 
and to Gorgias, the founder of Rhetoric, from 
whom Thucydides learnt much. 

Drama, which is here called the greatest 
gift of Athens to the world, was a home product 
of Attica, chiefly owing to the encouragement 
given to it by Peisistratus there. The importance 
of Aeschylus is w’ell brought out, and of Aristo- 
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phanes, the intellectual brilliance of whose 
Clouds is duly emphasised. 

The Fall of Athens was the beginning of a 
new era in Greek histor)", politics, and literature, 
coinciding with the breaking-down of Spartan 
isolation, the rise of Persian influence, the use 
of mercenaries, the decline of agriculture and 
rise in prices, and the extension of manufactures. 
During this period Xenophon became the 
forerunner of Hellenistic Common Greek, 
Plato and Aristotle forming the language of 
Metaphysics and Science, and the Orators and 
Isocrates leading the way to the rhythmical 
prose of Cicero and others, on which modern 
prose style has been so much based. The 
modernity of Aeneas Tacticus is pleasingly 
shewn in his ‘ Siege-Craft ’ by his recommending 
the censorship of letters and registration of aliens, 
and in his anecdote of the men of Sinope dressing 
up their women as men to deceive the enemy 
but warning them not to throw anything, as a 
woman can be told a long way off by the way 
she throws ! 

Of Socrates vv*e are told that we have no 
independent knowledge, and have no means of 
kno\ving a single ^vord that he ever spoke, which 
seems rather a drastic denial. The Sophists 
made prose like poetiv', while Euripides is an 
example of the reverse process. The great 
importance of Socrates in Greek literature is 
not overlooked. It is noted that Aristotle and 
Demosthenes were exact contemporaries in 
birth and death. Had space allowed, the 
fine passage from the De Corona of the latter 
should have been quoted, giving his indignant 
outburst against those who sided with the 
enemies of Athens in the war, a patriotic 
denunciation with which our own experience 
makes us sympathise. The definition of Tragedy 
by Aristotle, here quoted, is well known, and 
it is pointed out that the only one of the ' Lenities ’ 
mentioned by him is the Unity of Action. 
Two of his dicta are worth recording, that 
Poetry is higher than History*, as it expresses 
the universal and history^ the particular; and 
that happiness is not a state but an evepyeia. 

We have noticed one or two errors: p. 218, 
it should be they : 376, ‘ no one so fully mastered 
them than Isocrates’; 196, ‘the greatest and, 
as far as we know, the only work of Thucydides.’ 
There are one or two puzzling words, viz. ‘ a 
rath,’ ’phohes a yarn’ : and bad ones : ‘at that' 
is a locution to be avoided. C. R. H. 

*H ’lAids KOI 6 TpeotKos IToAspos. By B. Dous- 
MANis. Pp. 200. Athens : Demetrakos, 1934. 

The author of this book presents us with a 


somewhat novel study of the Iliad, He dis- 
regards the artistic side of the poem and con- 
centrates his attention upon the military" events. 
He considers them w^orthy of serious scientific 
study. The Trojan ^Var, in his view, was a 
‘ world war,’ comparable, muiatis mutandis, to 
the Great War of recent times. Its main 
object was to secure the mastery" of the Aegean 
Sea, of which a Trojan expedition under Paris 
had a little before robbed the Achaeans. 
Achilles’ quarrel with Agamemnon was caused, 
not b\" the removal of Briseis, but by a profound 
disagreement with the tactics of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who had pursued a policy 
of ‘ petits paquets.’ Achilles, after the failure 
of this policy, emerged as the leader of a great 
combined movement which attained its object. 

The reader will probably think that there is 
a good deal of the fanciful in the book; at the 
same time there is much that is suggestive. 
The military- aspects of the Trojan war are 
worked out very thoroughU, and we may^ at 
ail events agree that a war of this magnitude 
must have had a more serious aim than the 
recovery^ of the erring Helen. 

The Iliad of Homer, Translated by Sir Willlvm 
AIarris. Pp. 566, Oxford University 
Press, 1934. 6i“. 

This translation of Homer is on somewhat 
new lines. It has a charm of its own. It runs 
smoothly and easily along, and so far conforms 
to one of the characteristic features of the 
original. It gains this effect partU by' the use 
of run-over lines after Shakespeare’s later manner 
and partly' by' simplicity' of diction and avoidance 
of any disturbance in the natural order of words. 
There is also a certain freshness of style, which 
is obUously" aimed at by- means of a novel 
rendering of the well-known epic epithets and 
expressions. Often when the reader is brought 
up by one of these, he will find on investigation 
that the translator has gone back to the ety-mology- 
of the word. But in reading Homer w-e do not 
w-ant to be startled too much or too often. 
Where there is a choice of renderings, as in the 
case of Smintheus, a title of Apollo, it is not 
necessary' to choose the unusual ‘ Lord of ^lice,’ 
wiiich lowers the whole tone of the passage. 
And indeed the great fault of this version is 
that it does not attempt to reproduce the 
grandeur of Homer’s diction and the dignity 
of his style. As for ‘ the golden cadency’ of 
poesie: caret,'" the author deliberately shuts his 
eyes to the rhythmical brilliancy of Pope, the 
rugged Elizabethan majesty of Chapman, the 
austere metrical simplicity of Lord Derby', and. 
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what is most akin to Homer’s o\mi characteristic, 
the galloping hexameters of Matthew Arnold and 
Dr. Hawtrey. In fact Sir William Marris 
has chosen a very serviceable, though hardly 
inspired, form for his experiment in translation, 
namely, one which lies between prose and 
poetiy. There are a good many frankly prosaic 
passages : e.g, * So they stayed a moment until 
the horses kicked and knocked him over flat 
in the dust ’ (p. 1 1 1) ; or * Let me tell you what 
is going to happen : I \vill break the bones and 
crush the flesh of him who takes me on.’ This 
latter episode of the boxing match in the xxiii^'^ 
book is the one, which perhaps jars on us most 
in this version. The translator has thought 
it necessary to bring in the slang terms of the 
ring. But this is not the truest form of art 
any more than Frith's " Derby Day.’ They are 
both too realistic. The literal rendering of the 
lines is as follows: 

Thus I say, and the words I speak shall find their 
fulfilment : 

His fair flesh will I mangle outright, and his bones 
will I shatter. 

Let those, therefore, his friends stand by, who are 
gathered about him. 

Ready to bear him off, when under my hands he is 
vanquished. 

There are many felicitous touches, such as 
* cap of darkness ’ for kuvstiv "AiSds ; ‘ Thersites 

kept up his caw,'‘ which is exactly Homer’s 
word. For -rroAeijicio yH(pupai, ‘ Xo man's land,’ 
may seem an inspired rendering, but we are 
not quite sure that it truly expresses the meaning. 

‘ Coo at me from both sides ’ is quite good and 
faithful to the Greek (p. iqij. Xot so, to our 
mind, ‘ squawking ’ herons, ' thick ’ flapping 
of wings, nor ' jabbing ’ of spears, nor ‘ salt ’ 
as substantive for ‘ sea.’ Bunyan has ^ spill thy 
soul ’ but * spill thy guts ’ is not pleasing, while 
‘ mighty hungry^’ ' gobble up,’ ' shove from the 
feast,’ * feed on raw ’ are as bad as ‘ buy British.’ 

' Sweet sleep leaped at him ’ is too forced a 
metaphor, striking as it is ; nor is * shooting souls 
to Hades ’ a happy expression, or necessitated 
by the Greek. The ending of lines with words 
like ‘ by,’ the preposition, and ' had ’ is to be 
deprecated, though Shakespeare in his careless 
latter days indulges in it. 

The limits of this review will not allow us to 
give such extracts of the many beauties of this 
version, which it is a pleasure to read, for it is 
very' readable. Unfortunately it does no justice 
to the magnificence and dignity of Homer’s 
diction, and the grand roll of his hexameters. 
In hexameters alone can Homer be adequately 
rendered. 

C. R, H. 


The Homeric Hymns, with Hero and Leander. 

In English verse by A. S. Way. Pp. 84. 

3^. 6(/. 

Hymns of Callimachus with the Hymn of 

Gleanthes. In English verse by A. S. \Vay. 
Pp. 36. 25 . 6 d. 

Hesiod. Translated by A. S. Way. Pp. 68. 

35. 

London: Macmillan & Co., 1934. 

These books may conveniently be taken 
together. In the title-page the author of 
the Hero and Leander should surely have 
been mentioned. In all Dr. Way makes 
use of the same metre, which he has made us 
familiar with elsewhere, but it is doubtful 
whether his devotion to it is quite justified. 
It is an anapaestic or dactylic measure of 
5^ feet with a rhyme at the tail, and often 
an anaeresis at the beginning. But in reality 
it is a quatrain disguised as a rhyming couplet. 
The habit which the author has of slowing 
down the dactylic gallop of the first half of the 
line into a slow trot by substituting spondees 
or even trochees for the longer feet jars not a 
little on the ear, even if it does something to 
relieve monotony. However, the author by 
his wide experience of this metre of his choice 
is able to get the best possible out of it, and this 
is mostly good enough. And as we cannot have 
a version in hexameters, which are much more 
stately and natural, we must contrive to get 
familiar enough with these lines to appreciate 
their merits. 

Both sets of hymns set forth the praises of 
more or less the same deities. The best ones 
among the Homeric poems are superior to 
those of Callimachus, the Demeter markedly so. 
It is a beautiful poem by an unknown author, 
possibly from Eleusis. Xone of the Hymns 
is probably by Homer himself. The correspond- 
ing poem by Callimachus is inferior in style 
and workmanship, but perhaps suits better with 
Dr. Way's metre and reads smoothly enough. 
Some expressions, however, do not commend 
themselves, such as * Demeter of corn-measures 
brimmed ' > p. 31,': ' Bury my mighty axe 

in thy bodily frame ’ : and such lines as ‘ Of 
Demeter the Queen whose holy place thou dost 
desecrate,’ and * Xever Athene washed her 
mighty arms before ’ are indistinguishable 
from prose. The latter quotation is from the 
Pallas, which is translated in a different metre, 
a quatrain of lines rh\Tning alternately. 

It is not quite clear why the glorious Hymn 
of Cleanthes is added to those of Callimachus, but 
it scarcely can be amiss anywhere. The metre, 
however, does not suit its majestic simplicity'. 
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Still less is it clear why the Hero and Leander 
is tacked on to the Homeric Hjmns \vith 
which it has nothing in common. Xor does 
the metre suit the subject as well as Marlowe’s 
couplet. Perhaps the most successful, as it is 
the most amusing, of Dr. Way’s versions ol 
the Homeric Hymns is the one on Hermes. 

The Hesiod is a far more important ^vork for 
literature than the Hymns, and the sententious 
and grave character of the Works and Days at 
all events makes it difficult to adapt that poem 
to the same dancing dactylic measure as is used 
for the Hymns. -\n example or two may shew 
how it goes : 

and a voice in her living frame 
By the Herald of Heaven was set, and he gave that 
woman a name, 

Pandora, because all Gods in the halls of Olympus 
who dwell 

Dowered her with gifts, unto men hard-toiling 
a curse most fell, (p. 3). 

Speaking of the fortunate days, the eleventh 
and twelfth, Hesiod says : 

But luck far abo\’e the eleventh day’s gift the 
twelfth ever brings. 

For in full day then the spider, aloft in the air 
who bWings, 

Spinneth her web, and then the wise ant gathers 
her pile. 

Let the wife then set up her loom, and make good 
speed with her toil. 

But why introduce an eighteenth-centuiy* 
pronunciation of toil? 

There is much that might be said, did space 
allow, of Hesiod’s homely and practical advice 
to all men : ‘ Work hard and do what is right.’ 
The main duty of a man (according to Hesiod) 
is to make money and secure his independence. 
But let those w'ho are curious to learn his views 
read this translation, which takes the reader 
pleasantly along. Hesiod is always an author well 
worth reading in his best work. C. R. H. 

Actors’ Interpolations in Greek Tragedy ; 
studied with special reference to Euri- 
pides’ Iphigeneia in Aulis. By D. L. 

Page. Pp. xi — 228. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1934. 1 01. 

Mr. Page begins with an account of the 
histoiy" of the dramatic texts, designed to shew 
when and how insertions by actors are likely 
to have been made, and he concludes that the 
most prolific period of histrionic interpolation 
was about 400-300 B.c. Then he examines 
the evidence for interpolation in the extant 
tragedies. Naturally, his main concern is with 
Euripides, but he follows Jebb in rejecting the 
disputed passage in the Antigone, and Wilamowitz 


in rejecting the conclusion of the Seplem. The 
case of Aeschylus is particularly difficult, because 
not only is the evidence for interpolation wholly 
internal and largely subjective, but Acbchylean 
criticism is still very' backward. The Inter- 
pretationen of ’Wilamowitz, for example, are 
bad; and, until we are in a position to under- 
stand the poet's work as a whole, it is premature 
to investigate the possibility of interpolation. 
The latter part of the book is devoted to a 
detailed study of the Iphigeneia in Aidis : and 
this is very valuable, containing much careful 
scholarship and judicious criticism. The whole 
problem of authenticity is beset with pitfalls 
for the unwary', but Mr, Page avoids them. 
He is always conscious that he is dealing Avith 
a ^v'ork of art, he is never guilty of fallacious 
argument, and he resists the temptation to 
overstate a case. The result is an interesting 
and important contribution to the study of 
Euripides and of the last phase of Greek tragedy. 

G. T. 

Antiphon : Discours, suivis des fragments 
d 'Antiphon le Sophiste. By L. Gernet, 
pp. [306]. 1923. 15/r. 

Isee : Discours. By P. Roussel. Pp. [415]. 
1922. 30 /r. 

Julien, I. 1 : Discours. ByJ. Bidez. Pp. xl — 

[433]- 1932- 40 /''- 

Longus : Pastorales (Daphnis et Chloe , . By 
G. Dalmeyda. Pp. Ivi — 1934- 

20/r. 

Platon, IV. 3 : Phedre. By L. Robin. Pp. 

clxxxvi -r [192]. 1933. 30//'. 

Platon VI. ; La Repuhlique I-III. By E. 
Chambry and A. Dies. Pp. cliv — [280]. 

1932. 30 A- 

Platon VII. 1 : La Repuhlique IV-VII and 
VII. 2 ; La Repuhlique VIII-X. By E. 

Chambry. Pp. [372, 248]. 1933-34. 30 

and 22 Jr. 

Paris : Association G. Bude. 

The merits of the ^ Belles Lettres ’ series of 
texts with French translation are too well known 
to require emphasis, and the latest additions 
more than maintain the previous high standard. 
While the texts, which are provided with 
apparatus and helpful footnotes are mainly 
conservative and the translations (in a foreigner's 
judgment) clear and readable, it is the intro- 
ductions that readers here will find most valuable. 
One feature of the series may. however, be 
criticised, viz, the system of pagination which 
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gives the same number to corresponding pages 
of text and translation; any virtue it may have 
when the text is continuous disappears in a 
volume of speeches, for instance, where each is 
preceded by a consecutively paged ‘ notice.’ 
The consequent chaos of the pagination becomes 
a bibliographical bogey. 

The first two of the above call for no special 
mention beyond explaining that they were 
kindly sent to fill a gap in the Hellenic Library’, 
but a few words may be offered on the others. 
The suitability of Prof. Bidez for dealing with 
the works of Julian is self-evident and the result 
admirable. On the vexed question of the date 
of Longus, Dalmeyda, following Wilamowitz 
and others, is in favour of the second century 
A.D. In the text he has preserved those post- 
classical forms ^vhich other editors have been 
too inclined to emend. Having warned us in 
the Preface that " Le genie est presque toujours, 
chez un traducteur, un sur garant d'infidelite,’ 
Dalmeyda demonstrates in his translation that 
accuracy need not impair style. He also points 
out in an appendix on P. L. Courier and 
‘ raffaire de la tache ’ the futility of trying to 
determine Courier’s culpability; in his opinion 
the MS. as a whole has suffered less from the 
blots than from the efforts of the chemists to 
remove them. In this connexion it would be 
interesting to know whether infra-red-ray 
photography has been tried successfully. 

Prof. Robin’s introduction to the Phaedrus is a 
really valuable contribution to the literature of 
the subject, for besides giving the normal treat- 
ment of chronological and textual questions, he 
subjects the dialogue to a searching analysis and 
explains the solidarity of its structure and the 
interrelation of the themes of Love and Rhetoric : 
the attitude of Plato towards Lysias and Isocrates 
is also elucidated and the composition by Plato 
of the former’s speech is regarded as probable. 

The volumes of the Republic are in every’ way 
worthy of that great work, and whether one 
admires the stimulating introduction by Prof. 
Dies or Prof. Chambry*’s lucid translation, the 
books are a credit to those concerned in their 
production. 

The Greek Particles. By J. D. Dennistox. 

Pp. Ixxxii -r 600. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1934. 255. 

This is a monumental work. Mr. Denniston 
covers the whole field of Greek literature do^^Tl 
to about 320 B.C., collecting, explaining and 
above all illustrating with an abundant wealth 
of examples, ‘ The reader should be able to 


bathe in examples,’ he says, and supplies us with 
an ocean. Yet we are never in danger of 
drowning, thanks to his fine scholarship, his 
firm grasp of his material, and his keen sense for 
niceties of thought and feeling. 

\Yiy' wisely, he refrains from etymological 
speculation. Even if the origins were kno'sv'n, 
they would probably shed little light on \vhat 
we really ^vant to know — the uses and the 
meanings of the particles in the living language. 
In his own words (p. 587), ‘ a treatment which 
takes into account the actual evolution of usages 
is to be preferred to a more symmetrical treat- 
ment founded on abstractions.’ That is a just 
description of his method, and it carries its own 
commendation. 

Particularly instructive are the sections on 
Kcci el — el Koci, on Kcci followed by an inter- 
rogative, and on cukouv — oukoOv. Even when he 
is covering familiar ground, he is ahvays helpful, 
pointing out subtle distinctions of period and 
style ; and indeed there can be few scholars 
so good that they will not find much to learn 
in every chapter. 

The following suggestions are offered diffi- 
dently for what they are worth. The usage of 
u£v and 5 £ in tragedy is perhaps more flexible 
than !Mr. Denniston allows. For instance, is 
not Aesch. Ag. 40 Sekotov p£y eto^, which he 
says has no response, answered at 67 eoTi 8’ 
OTTTi vuv £aTi ? Aud Cko. 4OO ccAAd VOtlOS 
9ovias QTayovas is answered at 408 irETraATai 5 * 
aOTE ^loi 9iAov Kscxp : ‘ But, though that is the 

law, my heart is trembling,’ Again, the use 
of ydp in introducing a second question \vill 
perhaps appear less puzzling if we regard the 
second question as not merely supplementary’ 
but a request for satisfaction on the real point 
of the original question, or on some point 
which was implicit in it : ‘I asked, because 
what I had in mind is this.^ In English we should 
say ‘ but.’ Aesch. 617-31 : ' Is Menelaus 
safe? ’ — * He has vanished ’ — ' But is it known 
whether he is alive or dead 7 ’ tyoTspa ydp auToO 
3wv'ios ktA.). Eur. I.T. 533: ‘ Calchas is 

dead ’ — co ttotvi’, 65 eO * tI ydp 6 AapTiou yovos; 
(‘But what of Odysseus ? ' — he was the real 
enemy : I should be even more relieved to 
know that he was dead). And from this it is 
an easy step to the ‘ purely transitional ’ use. 
And lastly hypophoric dAAd does occur in Plato : 
there are three in succession in Plat. ApoL 
37 b-c. 

But these are small matters. Mr. Denniston’s 
book %vill prove so useful that we shall wonder 
how we ever did without it. 


G. T. 
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Annuaire de I’Institut de Philologie et d’His- 
toire Orientales, Tome II (1 934) * Me- 
lemges Bidez. Pp. x -7- 1065 in 2 vols. ; 9 
plates and portrait. Bruxelles; Secretariat 
de r'Institut, 1934. 

An impressive monument to the many-sided 
interests and wide popularity of the eminent 
scholar to whom they are dedicated, these two 
bulky volumes offer an amount of varied material 
which a reviewer can do no more than digest into 
the briefest possible compass. Some of them fall 
outside the scope of this Journal^ but the majority 
belong in greater or less degree to the sphere of 
Greek studies ; and I must content myself ^vith 
indicating the nature and significance of these. 
It will be best to folloAv the alphabetic arrange- 
ment of the original. 

X. Adontz, Les Ugendes de Maurice et de Con- 
stantin V, empereurs de Byzance (pp. i-iii, ex- 
amines an Armenian legend about Maurice and 
another about Constantine V, illustrating the 
latter by a citation from the Chronicon episcoporum 
JSeapolitanae Ecclesiae. Norman H. Baynes, 
Eusebius and the Christian Empire i^pp. 13-181, shews 
how Eusebius got his philosophy of the Christian 
Emperor from the Hellenistic theory of the divine 
kingship. As the Hellenistic king was sustained 
by the Logos of Philosophy, so was it the Chris- 
tian Logos which supported the Christian mon- 
arch. Chr. Blinkenberg, Apollon Hyperdexios 
dans le fronton ouest d^Olympie (^pp. 27-33;, defends 
Skovgaard's restoration, with Apollo's right hand 
above the head of the bride. A. Carnoy, Les 
noms de Demeter et de Core (pp. Ji-fj. discusses the 
oft-debated etymology of the names Atiptittip 
and rTEpae<p6iTj, favouring for the first a connexion 
with yf^, for the second the derivation 9epCTi-<p6vri, 

‘ qui apporte Tabondance.’ L. Castiglioxi, 
Emendationes Tres ‘pp. 79-81), proposes emenda- 
tions for Epict. Diair. 1 . 6, 33: Lucian, ludic. 
Voc. 3, 85: Heliod. I. 31. E. Cavaigxag, 
Uapparition des loniens fpp. 83-9}, discusses the 
evidence from a Ras-Shamra document which 
mentions the Tamanim ilonianst, and gives a 
chronology' of the Greek migrations, P. Col- 
LART, Demand e dPssi gnat ion d la session du prefet 
adressee au stiUtege (pp. 91-81. publishes, from the 
collection of Raymond W’eil, a papyrus docu- 
ment of the class known as litis denunciatio. The 
strategus is Apollonius, strategus of the Division 
of Polemon (Arsinoite nome) : the prefect is C. 
\dbius Maximus. The date is therefore before 
the summer of a.d. 107. G, Colle, Le diiin 
Platon ipp. 99-1 19), in a lively and sympathetic 
appreciation of Plato as artist, rather detracts 
from his eminence as philosopher : Plato appears 
‘ avoir prefere le plus souvent la beaute a la 


verite.’ This thesis he illustrates from the 
theoiy of ideas. Believing in the absoluteness of 
the good, Plato ^vas compelled to found this 
belief on a spiritual basis ; he was ' sophiste et 
artiste pur dans ses preuves.’ Coulon, 

Interpretation d'un passage d' Aristophane imite par 
les conteurs du moyen age {pp. 121-34). defends, 
against the strictures of some critics, the text of 
Thesm. 466-519, and cites mediaeval parallels 
for the deception of the husband. F. Cumont, 
Antiochus d'Athenes et Porphyre (pp. 135-56), shews 
from internal evidence that Antiochus was not 
an author of about a.d. 200 but much earlier, 
between 100 b.c. and a.d. 50. Very tentatively 
he suggests that A. was identical with Apollonius 
of Ascalon, the master of Cicero ; and he gives, 
in parallel columns, specimens of text from the 
Epitome of the siaaycoyiKct and from Porphyry. 
A. Dain, Les Maniiscrits des Trades tactiques 
d'Arrien (pp. 157-84), describes and classifies the 
MSS. R. M. Dawkins, Turco^Christian Songs 
Jrom Asia Minor (pp. 185-206^ describes, with 
specimens, some Christian songs written in 
Turkish for the Greeks of Cappadocia, from a 
MS. by Anastasios Le\idis of Zindzi Dere. 
Two striking examples are given in full, the text 
being printed in Greek characters, with a literal 
translation. A. De latte and Ch. Josserand, 
Contribution d Vetude de la demonologie byzantme 
(pp. 207-32), study certain texts published by 
them in Anecdota Atheniensia and Cat. Cod. astr. 
graec. x, discussing terms and the names, nature 
and character, and actmU' of the various demons* 
TvIarie Delcourt, Orient et Occident chez Eschyle 
(pp. 232-54), discusses %v'hat Herodotus says of 
Aeschylus’s account of Apollo and Artemis. 
She considers that H. probably exaggerated the 
extent to which Aeschylus used Egyptian legend. 
The attitude of the Pvo ^\Titcrs was fundamentally 
different on this matter: to Ae. the Egyptians 
were indebted to the Greeks, to H. the Greeks 
to the Egyptians. (She seems hardly' justified in 
inferring from Pers. 473-5 that Aeschy'lus repre- 
sents Marathon as a defeat oi' Xerxes.) H. Dele- 
ha\e, Un groupe de recits utiles d Fame ’ (pp. 255- 
66; , a propos of G. A. Williams’s Oriental Affinities 
of the Legend of the Hairy Anchorite, collects legends, 
missed by W,, of vcomen saints naked in the desert, 
summarising each and publishing in full the 
curious story' of the unforgiving brother from the 
MS, Bibl. Nat. Suppl. grec 28, ff. 343-4. E. 
DES Places, Style parle et style oral chez Its ectivains 
grecs (pp. 267-86) : Style parle is a direct tran- 
script of spoken speech, in style oral ' il intervient 
des schemes, qui permettent de traduirc la 
phrase en une equivalence geometrique.’ The 
first hardly exists in Greek literature ; the second 
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is examined in epic, drama, mime and plii- 
losophy. J. Dobias, La donation d' Antoine d 
Cleopdhe en Van 34 av. J.-C. (pp. 287-314) . pleads 
for Josephus’s date, 34 b.c,, as against 36. On 
the whole he is perhaps more successful in main- 
taining that 36 is not proved than in proving 34. 
F. Dolger, Die Abfassungsz^it des Gedichtes des 
Meliteniotes Xui d\.€: Enthaltsamkeit (pp. 315-30), 
identifies the author of Eh t^v Scocppoauvqv with 
Theodoros Aleliteniotes, SiSaoKaXos tcov 6i6aaKdAcov. 
The date is perhaps before 1395 and after about 
1355 : it is important for the dating of the A and 
T versions of the Digenis epic and also for 
Callimachos and Chrysorrhoe and Lybistros, A. B. 
Drachmanx, Ueberlieferimg des Pindartexies 

(pp. 331-42), examines the relation of the edition 
of Caliiergus (Rome, 1515^ to the MS. tradition. 
He thinks that Caliiergus had more of B before 
him than we possess and inclines to reject the 
idea that good readings occurring in isolation 
are due to Byzantine conjectures. A. Eck, En 
relisant le Porphyroge'nete (pp. 343-9) : the termin- 
ology of the De cerimoniis shews that, contrarv' to 
the Hew which ‘ voit dans les \^aregues-Russes 
des conquerants qui . . . auraient soumis, orga- 
nise et unifie les peuplades des Slaves orientaux,’ 
the supposed conquerors were rather ‘ special- 
istes militaires ’ voluntarily called in by the 
Slav mercantile cities to organise, govern and 
defend them. S. Eitrem, Kronos in der Magie 
(pp. 351-60), deals with a passage in the great 
Paris magical papyrus, illustrating the functions 
of Kronos as a god of fertility and harvest. 
\V. Ensslix, Der konstantinische Pairiziat imd seine 
Bedeutung im 4. Jahrhundert (pp. 361-76), defends 
the thesis that in the Constantinian period the 
patriciate was given sparingly, as a dignity, not 
an office, to kinsmen of the Emperor or persons 
in specially close relationship with him. Only 
at the end of the fourth centuiy was a change 
made. X. Festa, A proposito di criteri per stabilire 
r aiitenticitd degli scritti compresi nel Corpus Lucian- 
eum (pp. 377-95), comes to the conclusion that 
the Charon is the work of an imitator of Lucian 
connected w'ith the court of Leo the Wise. J. 
Geffckex, Philosophie und Einzelwissenschaft in der 
Ant ike (pp. 397-414), traces the opposition be- 
tween * philosophy ’ as a general, many-sided 
knowledge and the single sciences. On the 
whole, except in the Alexandrian Age, Greek 
science never really escaped from the influence 
of philosophy. R. Goossexs, Les ndgas et le 
basilic dans le monde greco-romain (pp. 4 1 5-49) ^ the 
accounts of the basilisk really represent an Indian 
legend conveyed to Greece and located in Africa 
— the basilisk is, in fact, a ndga, H. Gregoire, 
Heros epiques meconnus (pp. 451-63) : on the story^ 


of Omar al-Xu'man from the Thousand and 
One Xights, one of the sources of the epic of 
Digenis Akritas. It comes from Persian themes. 

L. Halkix, Deux lettres inedites de Fustel de 
Coulanges au sujet de la Cite Antique (pp. 465-74), 
publishes two letters of the liistorian to the 
German scholar Warnkoenig, from the Stras- 
bourg University Library’. The second gives an 
interesting account of his method of work. P. 
Henry, Un ‘ hapax legomenon ’ de Plotin < pp. 475- 
85) , defends the authenticity of the word duAoTris. 

M. Hombert, P. Gand Inv. 52 (= P. Oxy. 1446; 

(pp. 495-503 J, gives a complete re-edition of a 
land register of which Grenfell and Hunt 
omitted some less perfect lines. J. Hubaux and 
AI. Leroy, Vulgo nascetur amomum ( pp. 505-30), 
trace the legends as to the finding of cinnamon 
in Greek and Latin authors, after wliich they 
show the significance of XTrgifs lines, and by 
quotations from various authors prove that 
amomum can be substituted for cinnamomum. O. 
Lagercrantz, Stellen hei Sophokles (pp. 563- 
8), deals with Ant. 238-42 and O.T. 328-9. In 
Ant. 241 he reads, eO y’, SS t 6 Kd7rc(ppdyvucrai 

kukAco, and in O.T. 328—9, tyeb 6’ ou ttote, [ xd 

JJL* cbo-au, SITTCO, [ifl TCX O’’ EKcpTlVCO KOKCf. P. (MaZOX, Dc 

nouveaux fragments de Cratinos (pp. 603—12, with i 
plate), publishes these very interesting frag- 
ments, which shew that the theme of the play 
w^as the appearance at Athens of the genii of 
w'ealth to express the sources of the riches of 
prominent people. According to M. the plav 
probably falls between 436 and 431 b.c. The 
hand is a fine uncial of early Roman type, which 
M. dates at the beginning of the second century 
A.D. ; it might w'ell be put back even into the 
first. S. G. Mercati, Intorno ad una citazione 
omerica nel martirio di San Patiizio Vescovo di Prusa 
(pp. 613-18): on a much-corrupted quotation 
from II. 0 478 ff. and 1 6. \'arious forms of 
the corruption appear in various MSS.; one is 
almost correct. F. Xovotxy, De hide Thaumantis 
filia [Ad Platonis Theaetetum, p. 155 d) (pp. 639- 
46) : previous explanations are unsatisfactoiy' ; 
we require the equation Admiratio : Thaunias = 
philosophia : Iris. This X’^. finds in the con- 
nexion of Iris with stpsiv {Crat. 408 b', since 
EipEiv = Aayeiv (408 A and 3980 sq.). P. 

Peeters, T propos de la version armenienne de Phis- 
torien Socrate (pp. 647-75), with a view’ to a 
future critical edition of Socrates, studies an 
Armenian version, which appears to have been 
taken from a much better text than that seen in 
any surviving Greek MS, P. Perdrizet, Le 
mort qui sentait bon [pp. 719-27, with 3 plates), 
publishes two most interesting and ' the first) 
unusual epitaphs in Greek verse on a boy who 
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apparently died of consumption and did not 
wish for the usual Eg^’ptian funeral. They were 
found by M. Sami Gabra in the winter 1932-3 
in the neighbourhood of the funerary* temple of 
Petosiris in the Graeco-Roman necropolis of 
Hermopolis Magna. Xo date is given: from 
the script as shewn in the facsimile I should guess 
the second half of the second century a.d. E. 
PoTTiERj La Vieillesse des dieiix grecs (pp. 729-43), 
following up a suggestive query of Adolf Michaelis 
in 1900, seeks to shew, from representations in 
art, that the gods grew old. If the words ‘ old 
age ' be extended to mean a certain lassitude and 
loss of vigour there is a good deal to be said for 
his thesis, but he shews perhaps a tendency to 
foi'ce the evidence at times. H. Ch. Pcech, 
yurnenius d'Apamee et les theologies orientales au 
second sikle i^pp. 745-78), takes Xumenius as an 
important example of Oriental influences on 
Greek philosophy, particularly in his theory* of 
t^vo — or three — gods : Father, Creator, Creation 
(TTaTiip, 7roiT]Tn<r, TToirma), but the second and 
third are really* one, only distinguished according 
as we lay stress on transcendence or immanence. 
He regards the philosophy of X*. as Platonism 
mixed with Oriental ideas. G. Radet, La con- 
sultation de r oracle dWmmon par Alexandre i^pp. 779- 
92}, attacks Wilcken’s view. He thinks that A.’s 
purpose was to consult the oracle both as to his 
divine origin and as to the empire of the world 
(Wile ken rejects the former. Tarn the latter). 
L. Robert, Sur deux inscriptions grecques - pp. 793- 
812, with 2 plates): I, on a Gerasa epitaph 
i^^RS. xvlii, 177? 5 -) * ycvsjci xeipiausi? 

means ' dirige, mene, gouverne par ta genesis/ 
not, as absurdly taken by* A. H. M. Jones, that 
the child died ‘ as the result of an operation to 
which it was submitted at birth.’ II, on an 
inscription of Thessalonica (BCH. 1913, pp. 
97~ioo, no, 7;: R. rejects the Mithraic con- 
nexion ; he thinks the cult was, as A. J. Reinach 
suggested, Phiygian. The reading apyipaysipeus 
is impossible, as a is visible after y: R. sugge^^rs 
tentati\*ely apyipayaSeOj (play*er of the pdyaSis) 
or dpxipocyaptO? Jrom udycfpo^ == peyapev;. A. 
Rome, Ln nouieau renseignernent sur Caipus /'pp. 
813-18- : on a passage of Theon of Alexandria 
concerning the first book of Ptolemy's Almagest. 
The MSS. and editors read tco xwprSdrri Kapircp, 
but Med. gi. 28, 18 gives the correct reading, 
Tcp Ketp-n-wu. Carpus is probably* Pro- 

clus's 6 yrjXaviKoj; he most likely lived in the 
second or first century b.c. P. Roussel, Un 
nouieau document conceinant le genos des KHPYKE2 
^pp. 819-34), comments in detail and name by 
name on an inscription published by* J. Chr. 
Threpsiades in K. Kourouniotis s *£?cjji nctKcr, 


i, 223 sq., which he dates in the late first century 
B.c. On p. 829 he prints a genealogy of the 
family* of the dadouchos Themistokles. A. 
Severyxs, Proclos et la Chanson de table (pp. 835- 
56), discussing the literary' form known as 
aKoXiov, examines first the major authorities 
(Schol. Plat. Gorg. 451 e, Athen. xv*. 694 a, Plut. 
Qu. coni'. I. I, 5), then the minor, after which he 
analy*ses the testimony* of Proclos, quoting the 
entry in the Et. Magn. 718, 35, where he retains 
the MS. reading ’'OOpos as the authority* for the 
statement made. S. de Ricci, Ln papyrus 
chretien epistolaire de V ancienne collection Ojjord t pp. 
837-95 Mlth I plate), publishes from a photo- 
graph made in Sept, 1900 (revised from the 
original in July* 1909) a Christian letter of the 
beginning of the fourth century from the late 
Joseph Offord’s collection. Its present where- 
abouts is unknown. There is first a diplomatic 
transcript of the imperfect document by de Ricci 
and then a tentativ'e restoration by A. Deissmann. 
E. Steix, Posi-consulat et AYTOKPATOPIA (pp. 
869-912), discusses the v*ery confused question 
of the consulate and post-consulate from Justin 
II onwards. Justin was consul for the second 
time in A.D. 568, but this was often ignored, ev*en 
in official datings. Another sy*stem, reckoning 
the y*ear in which the Emperor assumed the con- 
sulate on the 1st January as the first post-con- 
sulate, was of later introduction than the other 
and tended to replace it, but both systems are 
found in use concurrently*. The usaee under 
each Emperor is discussed in turn. AI. R. 
Sulzberger, La Phy*sique d'Empedocle (pp. 913- 
15): miscellaneous notes on the work. K. 
Sv*OBODA, Les idhs esthetiques de Plutarque ipp. 
917-46) : Plutarch was not a profound thinker, 
but his aesthetic ideas deserve more study than 
they have received, and give a fairly complete 
picture of those current in the early* Empire. 
S. collects and analyses P.’s opinions on the 
beautiful and the arts in general and on the 
single arts, showing his dependence on prev*ious 
thinkers, especially Plato, the Peripatetics and 
the Stoics. P. is essentially an eclectic, who does 
not go deep but is wide in his sympathies and 
preserv*es much v*aluable material of other 
thinkers. \\ Tourxeur, UHexapolis armenienne 
au VIP sikle et au VHP i pp. 947-52) ; this region 
was really the Armenia III of Justinian's re- 
organisation (the capital was Alelitene!. T. 
publishes an unknown bulla of Justinian H and 
Tiberius IV from the Cabinet des Medailles of 
the Bibliotheque royale de Belgique which refers 
to Hexapolis Inferior. M. Xorsa and G. 
\Jtelli, yuoii frammenti di Eschilo in papiri della 
Socletd italiana ^pp. 965-78, with i plate , pub- 
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iish first two new fragments of the AiktuouXkoi, 
one of which, containing the name AUtuv, con- 
firms the identification of the fragment previ- 
ously published, while the second comes on the 
right of 11. 1 6-1 9 of the earlier fragment; and 
bccond a fragment of another play, containing 
36 lines, all, except the first two, imperfect at the 
beginning. The hand is a fine one, probably 
dating from not very late in the second century. 
The editors identify the apparently Aeschylean 
drama, on not wholly cogent grounds, with the 
Muppi 5 o.£:. A diplomatic transcript of the 
whole is given, and then a restoration, not in all 
points convincing, of 11 . 1-14. A. Vogliano, 
Auiour du Jar din <r Epicure (pp. 979-92), maintains 
his view, supporting it by an analysis of the con- 
tents of the papyrus, that the famous letter of 
‘ Epicurus ’ to a child in Here. Pap. 176 is really 
by Polyaenus. W. Vollgrapf, Influences orien- 
lales dans la civilisation hellene et moderne (pp. 993- 
1005), emphasises, especially in art and in ideas, 
the influence of the Orient on Greece. He holds 
that the Platonic theory of ideas is likely to be, 
in part, Oriental in origin. A. Wilhelm, Ein 
Grabgedicht aus Athen (pp. 1007-20, with i plate) : 
on IG. III. 1309. It w^as found not at Sunium 
but at *AAai Al^coviSeg. A revised text is given. 
The deceased was ‘ Kammerfrau einer Konigs- 
tochter aus Libyen — wenn meine Vermutung 
zutrifft, keiner Geringeren als der beriihmten 
Kleopatra.’ The date is before the return of 
Auletes to Egypt in 55 b.c. Th. Zielinski, La 
guerre d V outretombe chez Ics Hebreux, les Grecs et les 
Remains ipp. 1021-42) : in all three peoples a 
popular belief in the survival of the individual 
soul after death was opposed by a prophetic, 
priestly or poetic doctrine that the soul at death 
passes into a dim, po\verless Sheol. Among the 
Hebrew^s it w^as the second that triumphed, among 
the Greeks the first, among the Romans the official 
view^ first carried the day but eventually, ow ing to 
Hellenistic influences, the popular belief pre- 
vailed. Why this difference ? Because in 
Judaea the prophets and priests in the main 
agreed and so overcame popular conceptions; 
in Greece, Delphi reinforced the popular view; 
in Rome, hellenisation, helped by the Sibylline 
books, had the same effect. H. I. B. 

Avvisi di Ragusa : Documenti sull' Impero 
Turco nel sec. xvii e sulla Guerra di 
Candia. By Dr. Ivan Dujcev. Pp. xlvii — 
296. Rome : Pont. Institutum Orientalium 
Studiorum, 1935. 50 L 

A Catholic Republic under Turkish protec- 
tion, Ragusa was able to furnish the Papacy’ 


with excellent information about Greece during 
the long-draw'n Cretan w'ar, w'hich ended in 
the loss of the island, except three fortresses, by 
Venice. These letters, extracted from the Vati- 
can archives, extend from 1606 to 1663, with a 
gap between 1620 and 1645, when the war 
began. They mention the capture of the islet 
of S. Teodoro in the bay of Canea, the sack of 
Patras and Naxos by’ the \Tnetians, the fail of 
Canea and Rethymno, the Turkish defeats in 
Suda bay, at the Dardanelles and off Lesbos, 
the Turkish recovery of Lemnos and Tenedos, 
and the assassination of the (Ecumenical Patriarch 
Parthenios III. The editor has w’ritten an intro- 
duction with a full bibliography of books and 
articles and of the Vatican manuscripts on the 
Cretan war, in w’hich successive Popes w’ere 
specially^ interested. There is thus some fiesh 
material for the history of the latter y’ears of 
Venetian Crete. 

W. M. 

'O AapiaarjS-TpiKKris Aiovuaios B' 6 'O1A6- 
00905/ 6 x^£t/aCTTiKco 5 ETTiKAriOeis ‘ ZkuAAo- 
00905.’ By Chrysostomos Pap.vdopoulos, 
Archbishop of Athens and All Greece. 
Pp* 39 - Joannina, 1934. 

The Archbishop of Athens, w'hose previous 
historical works have been review’ed here,^ 
has published a detailed rehabilitation of that 
maligned prelate, the Metropolitan of Larissa, 
Dionysios II, who, after organising two insur- 
rections against the Turks in Thessaly and 
Epeiros in 1 600 and 1 6 1 1 respectively, was 
flayed alive by his captors. The author 
examines the sources, finding them px'ejudiced 
against this patriotic priest, especially the 
diatribes of Alaximos the Peloponnesian. He 
shews that his hero's fault was too much zeal 
and too little preparation, as w’as the case with 
the Greek movements against Turkey' in 1B54 
and 1897. The cave at Joannina, where he was 
captured, is still called ' the Dog-Philosopher’s 
hole,’ just as a street in Athens preserves the 
name of Saint Philo thee, a daughter of the 
great Athenian family of Benizelos, * martyred ’ 
by' the Turks in 1589 and commemorated by 
the Attic place-name, Kalogreza. An inscrip- 
tion on the first pillar of the Olympieion, dated 
1771, mentions the beheading of another 
Athenian ‘ martyT,’ the gardener Michael 
Paknanas, before that temple. The remains 
of the most famous of these ‘ martyrs,’ the 
Patriarch Gregory' \/ rest in the Athenian 
cathedral, the prototy'pe of Chry'sostom, Metro- 

- jHS. xiviii, 281 ; xlix, 297. 
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politan of Sm\Tnaj massacred in 1922, with 
whom the author compares the ‘ martyred ' 
Metropolitan of Larissa. 

\V. M. 

Oi NeoiadpTvp£5. By Chrysostomos Papado- 
POULOS, Archbishop of Athens and of All 
Greece. 2nd edition. Pp. 82. Athens: 
Phoenix 1934. 

The NsoiidpTupss, the ‘ Recent Martyrs/ of 
Greece are those Christians who in the period 
of Turkish domination lost their life rather 
than embrace Islam; for the most part in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries : the 
latest was St. George the Younger of Jannina, 
put to death in 1838. Turkish law did not 
forbid the profession of Christianity, and the 
offence for which these men were condemned 
was of lapsing from Islam after a profession 
of that faith, the profession having been either 
insincere and temporaiy, or in many cases 
entirely trumped up by the Turks. The t>-pical 
stoiy" is that a Greek found himself for some 
reason, but with great reluctance, professing 
Islam; he broke away and concealed himself, 
very' often going as a monk to Mount Athos; 
to wipe out his offence he would then prepare 
himself for marty'rdom, return to the place of 
his apostasy and declare his faith, courting, of 
course, the certainty of a death sentence. These 
martyrs are reckoned among the saints, though 
their canonisation has as a rule been irregular; 
in any case their full numbers are quite unknown. 
Accounts of their lives are given in the Neov Map-ru- 
poAoyiov of 1890, and in other books, but these 
are all now scarce, and this short compilation 
by' the Archbishop of Athens is therefore very' 
welcome. Full references to the sources are 
provided, and the book is a good guide to a 
striking aspect of Greek life under the Turks, 
an aspect which, owing to the usual Turkish 
practice of contemptuous toleration, is apt to 
escape the notice of the foreigner. The general 
tone of the book is temperate: the allowance 


which an outsider would be inclined to make 
for the Turks, that they were al way's afraid of 
a rebellion of their Greek-Christian subjects 
and felt that repressive measures of this sort 
were a condition of their owm safety, is hardly 
to be looked for here, nor perhaps is the case for 
the Turk much improved, even if we allow that 
fear as well as cruelty played a part in these 
sorrv persecutions. 

R. M. D. 


AdvTrj* f] ©eia KcoacoSia. Translated into 
modern Greek by N. Kazantzakis. Pp. 
527. Athens: *'EK5oc7r| ‘ KukAou/ 1934. 

This latest translation of the Divine Comedy 
into modern Greek is chiefly noteworthy for 
its thorough-going use of the demotic and its 
strong Cretan flavour. The translator, like 
Mr. Vlasto, washes to preserv'e spoken idioms 
w'hich might otherwise sink into obli\ion. He 
w'ould have liked to print the translation with 
the minimum of accents and without breath- 
ings — a practice which for our part we are 
glad he has been compelled to forego; to use 
his owai w'ords and orthography: AvayKaaTriKa 
aTT]v £K6oar| toutt] tou Accvtt) v’ oKoAoudrurco t’ daKOTra 
Kt acruvdpTriTa opdoypa^iKa Kai ToviKa auvi^Oia 
Kodapepovaas. Other features of the edition are 
the brief, but helpful, biography of the poet, and 
the anah'sis and notes, which are short, but to 
the point. The book is splendidly produced, and 
is clearly a labour of love. The translation, w'hich 
dispenses with rhyme, is good, though some may* 
find it a little monotonous. There is a short 
glossary of the rarer \vords. We append the first 
six lines as a specimen : 

Zt 6 psuoaTpom dTidvco Tfjs jcofjs pas 
ae aKOTEivo 7rAau£&r]Ka poupdvi 
yiaTi *Tav f) laia aTpdxa doroxTipfi'T]. 

’'Ay Ti papO TTobs giTav vd cjToprjaco 
TO dypio, 5ao-6, dsptoKOpivo Sdao, 

TToO TTiv Tpopdpa axo puaAo duavicbvci. 
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THE BRITISH ACADEMY 


CROMER GREEK PRIZE 

With the \dew of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord 
Cromer founded a Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for 
the best Essay on any subject connected with the language, history, art, 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

The Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of £40, is awarded annually 
in March, under the following Rules : — 

1. Competition is open to all British subjects of either sex who will 
be under twenty-six years of age on 31 December preceding the award. 

2. Any such persons desirous of competing must send in to the 
Secretai*}^ of the British Academy on or before i June of the year pre- 
ceding the awnrd the title of the subject proposed by him or her. The 
Academy may approve (with or without modification) or disapprove 
the subject; their decision will be intimated to the competitor as soon 
as possible. 

3. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to 
those which deal with aspects of the Greek genius and chilization of 
large and permanent significance over those which are of a minute or 
highly technical character. 

4. Any Essay already published, or which has already received or 
is in competition for another prize of the same nature, will be inadmis- 
sible. A candidate to whom the Prize has been awarded will not be 
eligible to compete for it again. But an Essay which has not received 
the Prize may be submitted again (with or without alteration) in a 
future year so long as the writer remains eligible under Rule i. 

5. Essays of w^hich the subject has been approved must be sent in 
to the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December. They 
must be typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and should have a 
note attached stating the main sources of information used. 

6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 
w^ords, exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 

Communications should be addressed to ‘ The Secretary of the 
British Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W.’ 




^be Society for tbc promotion of IRoman StuOies. 

50, Bedford Square, London, W.C. i 

President: HUGH LAST, FtUo\\ of Sr, John ^ College. O\forj. 

T he subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
are the history, archaeology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about 700 a.d. In particular, so far as its 
resources permit, and so far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation by devoting space in its 
Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archaeology. 

In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Society maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collec- 
tion of lantern-slides and photographs. Members are entitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post. Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square. 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. i , and one evening meeting is arranged 
for the discussion of a subject useful to teachers of Roman history. 
Notices of these are sent to all members. 

The Journal of Roman Studies, which is open to the contributions of both 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in half-yearly parts, 
and is sent post free to ail members. 

The Annual Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others. Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of los. 6d. 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


^be Classical Hssoctation. 


The objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and maintain 
the well-being of classical studies, and in particular {a) to impress upon public opinion 
the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national scheme of education ; {b) 
to improve the practice of classical teaching ; (r) to encourage investigation and call 
attention to new discoveries ; to create opportunities for intercourse among lov^ers of 
classical learning. 

Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual sub- 
scription is 5s. (life composition, 5(^3 15s.). and there is an entrance fee of 5s., from 
which members of Local Branches, Libraries and Corporate Bodies are exempt. 
Members receive a copy ol the annual Proceedings of the Association and, on a payment 
of 2/6, of The I'ear'^s Work in Classical Studies (both post free.) They may also obtain the 
Classical Reneic and Classical Qiiarterly at reduced prices, though the reduction cannot 
be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before January 31st in each year. Greece 
and Rome may be obtained for an annual subscription of 7s. 6d. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer of the 
Association iMi^s Gcdgc, Wcsiiield College [University of London], Hampstead, 
NAV. 3). Inquiries should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary of the Association 
(Prof.T. B. L. Webster, The Umver^ty, Manchester), or to the Hon. Secretary of any 
one ol the Local Branches, viz., Aber>-sus7th, Bedford and Northampton, Birmingham 
Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, East Anglia, Hull, Kent, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool' 
London, Manchester, Northumberland and Durham, North Wales, Nottinerham 
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ZEUS-LOVED ACHILLES 


A Contribution to the Study of Stock Epithets in Homer’s 

Iliad 

Sing, Goddess, of the Wrath of Achilles son of Peleus, 

Fatal and accursed Wrath; for on the Greeks it laid 
Innumerable Griefs, and many souls of stalwart Heroes 
Hurl’d headlong to the house of Death, and of their bodies made 
A prey for dogs, a feast for birds ; fulfilling the Design 
Of Zeus ; — Begin the story when the King, the son of Atreus, 

First fell apart in quarrel from Achilles the divine. 

6Tos is one of Homer’s favourite heroic epithets. He uses it for hero 
after hero, when the name scans suitably. It must be part of an inherited 
stock-in-trade. Yet here, where the form of the paragraph gives it emphasis, 
the ‘ faded ’ epithet is vivid and significant. The music haunts us. 

It haunted Homer when he made the Odyssey : — ‘ Muse . . . the 
resourceful Man . . . his Wife . . . the Nymph, bright among god- 
desses . . . the gods . . . godlike Odysseus.’ It haunted Virgil : — ‘Arms 
and the Man . . . Fate . . . Juno’s Wrath . . . the Gods . . . the walls 
of Rome,’ and Milton : — ‘ Man . . . One Greater Man . , . sing. 
Heavenly Muse. . . .’ 

The Odyssean ‘ Man . . . Wife . . . godlike Odysseus ’ states the 
theme of an heroic comedy. Virgil’s ‘ Man . . . Rome : Man notable 
for Piety . . . the Roman Race ’ announces a theme greater than a single 
hero’s fortune. Milton’s ' Man . . . Greater Man . . . God . . . 
Spirit ’ proclaims the mystery of the world’s redemption. So in the 
Iliad, ‘ Achilles . . . WTath . . . Grief . . . Death . . . the will of 
Zeus . . . the glorious Achilles ’ states an argument which is to shape 
and dominate the whole. This poem is to be no tale of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing, but a tragedy of passion, suffering and death, as 
seen in their relation to the will of Zeus. 5ios, linking as it does by sound 
and sense the glory of Achilles with that mystery, is more than a mere 
ornament of style. It is a first hint of the poet’s deeper meaning. 

Homer’s poetry is spoken music, and theme answers theme. ‘ ^Vhich 
of the Gods? . . . The son of Zeus and Leto, who was angry with the 
King, and sent a pestilence . . . Apollo the Ear-Shooter . . . son of Zeus, 
Apollo the Ear-Shooter . . .’ : — 

Then the rest of them were fain 

To do reverence to the Priest and take the ransom he would pay. 

But it did not please the heart of Agamemnon, son of Atreus ; 

With a word of harsh authority he sent him shamed away. 

‘ The God . . . the King Apollo whom the fair-tressed Leto bore . . . 

JHS — VOL. LV. XI3 I 
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Lord of the Silver Bow . . . Mouse-God (which is, being interpreted, 
God of Pestilence) ’ ; then the climax, the fulfilment of the promise of 
the epithets, Apollo’s answer to the old Priest’s prayer ; — • 

He spoke and he was heard. Phoebus harkened to his word, 

. Striding down Olympus’ peaks in anger : and the God 
On his shoulder had the Bow, and the cover'd quiver’s load 
Rattled on his shoulder in his anger as he strode 
Ever onward, like the Night. . . . 

It is fashionable nowadays to say that Homer did not, like a modern 
poet, seek for the mot juste. He had at hand a stock of formulae, traditional 
and popular, a little worn in meaning by familiarity, but calculated to 
give lustre to the style and make the lines run well. He used them, follow- 
ing his metrical convenience, as an ornament, with scant regard for rele- 
vance or sense. Sometimes perhaps he did. But it is also true, and, for 
the understanding of his poem, more important, that such formulae are 
often used as part of an ascending or descending series, in a pattern which, 
by repetition, variation and accumulation, emphasises the plain meaning 
of the words. Apollo’s Epithets may all have been traditional. We 
cannot be quite sure. But here, where the formal pattern gives them 
emphasis, and where the context makes them to the simplest hearer 
relevant, it is an insult to the Muse of Scholarship to say that Homer used 
them just because they were traditional and scanned. The sequence, 

' Goddess . . . Death . . . the Will of Zeus . . . the Son of Zeus 
and Leto . . . Pestilence . . . Apollo the Ear-Shooter,’ settles that. 
'Goddess . . . xAchilles son of Peleus . . . Death . . . Zeus . . . glorious 
Achilles ; Which God ? . . . the Son of Zeus and Leto . . . Agamemnon 
. . . Phoebus dealing Death’; — the pattern is developed, but a new 
note in the music, subtly blended with old themes, gives contrast 
and relief: — 

‘ The arrows of the God . . . Achilles . . . White-armed Hera, 
when she saw them dying, cared. . . .’ 

Though Homer’s range of epithets is wide, his economy, as Mr. 
Milman Parry has observ^ed, is also admirable.^ For any given person 
he has few metrically equivalent noun-epithet combinations. But it 
happens that for Hera in this place he might have used Bocottis iTOTvia had 
he wished, instead of Gsa AeukcoAsvos. It would be no bad test of a critic’s 
competence to make that substitution here, and the opposite substitution 
at line 551, and ask if he felt any difference in the sense. 

Achilles, moved by White-armed Hera, called the people to assembly. 

‘ Swift Achilles ’ begged the son of Atreus to consult a prophet, priesq 
or dream-interpreter — ‘ because dreams also come from Zeus ’ — as to the 
reason for x\pollo’s wrath. 

Calchas, Apollo’s prophet, spoke with good intent; — 

' Achilles, well-beloved of Zeus, you bid me to declare 


^ Vepithete iraditionelle dans Hornere, Parii, 1928, pp, 218 fT. 
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The reason for the anger of Apollo the Far-Shooter: 

I will speak if you will promise, and a solemn oath will swear 
That readily by word and deed you mean to take my part ; 

For I think that I shall anger a great Lord of the Achaeans 
Whom the Argives all obey ; 

And a King is very fearful who is angry with a commoner ; 

He may nurse his wrath in silence : he may cloak it for the day, 
But will cherish it thereafter, and the purpose of his heart 
In the end he will fulfil. 

Will you answer for my safety then? Look to it, if you will.' 

Swift Achilles answered him : — ‘ Speak boldly, for I swear 
By Zeus-beloved Apollo, to whom you make your prayer . . . 
While I live upon this earth, while I see this light of day. 

No man shall lav his hand on vou, not one of them, I say. 

No, not even Agamemnon. . . .’ 

Then the prophet spoke, declaring that the cause was Agamemnon's 
sin, and bidding him return Chryseis without ransom. 

So Calchas spoke his word, and in the midst up stood 
The hero Agamemnon, son of Atreus, that great Lord. 

Sorely vex’d he was, and his heart was black with stress 
Of wrath, his eyes like shining fire. . . . 

He denounced the prophet, but declared that he was ready to renounce 
Chryseis in return for compensation. 

' Swift and glorious Achilles ’ said : — ‘ Most noble son of Atreus, and 
most covetous . . . that is neither fair nor possible until Zeus gives us 
victory. Then we will recompense you.’ 

‘ Lordly ikgamemnon ’ answered : — ‘ Do not try to cheat, godlike 
Achilles. I shall have my compensation. If none else is found, I shall 
take it, from Odysseus, Ajax or yourself. Meanwhile let us arrange to 
restore the girl. Let some trusty chieftain, Ajax or Idomeneus, or glorious 
Odysseus, or you yourself, son of Peleus, most terrible of warriors, take 
charge.’ 

‘ Swift Achilles,’ with a fierce denunciation of his greed and shameless- 
ness, threatened his own withdrawal from the \var. 

Then ‘ Agamemnon, King of Men,’ replied : — 

‘ Fly if you are so inclined ! I make no prayer to you 
To stay on my account, for I have others here to do 
To the King all honour due, 

And most of all the Counsellor High Zeus . . .’ 

Then, denouncing Achilles as ' most hateful to me of Zeus-nurtured 
Princes, because Strife is your delight,’ he proclaimed his intention of 
seizing Briseis for himself, whereupon Achilles in hot anger would have 
slain him, had not Athena, daughter of the Aegis-Bearer, ‘ sent by White- 
armed Hera, in her love and care for both the men,’ restrained him. 

That is a strictly balanced composition, with a beginning, a middle 
and an end. At the centre is the picture of Agamemnon, rising in his 
wrath. In the first part ’ Zeus-loved Achilles ’ swears by ' Zeus-loved 
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Apollo ’ to defend the prophet. In the second part, which balances the 
first, Agamemnon, blinded by his anger, claims for himself the special 
patronage of Zeus the Counsellor. 

Are we really to believe that when Homer chose to use the series, 
‘ Goddess, White-armed Hera, for she cared . . . Zeus . . . Zeus-beloved 
Achilles . . . Zeus-beloved Apollo ' ; and to set it in sharp contrast with 
that other series, ‘ Son of Atreus ... a King terrible in anger . . . 
Agamemnon . . . Agamemnon son of Atreus, the Hero, that great 
Lord ’ ; and finally, to make the King denounce Achilles as ‘ most hateful 
of Zeus-nurtured Princes ’ while he claimed for himself the special favour 
of ‘ the Counsellor,’ he had no thought of the dramatic relevance of the 
stock epithets? Are we really to believe he gave the full-line formula 
to Agamemnon just because it suited metrical convenience to pad out a 
full line here, and not because he wanted by the climax to assert the great- 
ness of the man and the occasion? - Is it credible or probable or even 
possible that Homer called Achilles and Apollo in this context ‘ Zeus- 
beloved ’ because that ‘ faded ’ epithet provided the traditional stock, 
ornamental way of filling up the line ? 

Anyhow, whatever be the explanation, Calchas said, ‘ Zeus-loved 
Achilles, will you stand by me? ’ And swift Achilles swore, ‘ By Zeus- 
beloved Apollo, that I will.’ And Agamemnon, that great hero, rose in 
wrath. And Achilles promised, ‘ ^vhen Zeus gives us victory, we will 
make all good,’ but Agamemnon, though he used the courteous formulae 
‘ godlike Achilles . . . the most terrible of warriors,’ rejected the fair 
offer and prefei'red to threaten violence, whereat Achilles, in his anger, 
answered with a threat of his own withdrawal from the war. Then 
Agamemnon, claiming for himself the special favour of the Counsellor, 
denounced Achilles as ‘ most hateful to me of Zeus-nurtured Princes.’ 
Then Athena intervened. 


Some years ago ^ I wrote ; ' Having once noticed this series (Aios 
BouAf) . . . 5Tos ’AyiAAEUS . . . AriToOs Kai Aios uios) you will feel the 
effect of line 74, where Calchas addresses Achilles as 5u9iAe.’ That was 
indiscreet. My mood was too optimistic and my thought was neither lucidly 
nor fully expressed. It was a blunder to add that ‘ Achilles modestly 
transfers the epithet to Apollo.’ But on the main point, the effectiveness of 
5u<piA£, and the emphasis it gets from being part of a well-marked series, 
I was aiming at a piece of truth, far more important than the half-truth 
preached by Mr. Alilman Parry, who warns us that, unless we bow with 
him at Diintzer’s shrine, intoning his new version of Kurt Witte’s paradox, 
‘ The Epic verse created Homer’s style,’ we run the risk of folly and ex- 
travagance in our interpretation. It was indeed too high an honour 


- For the full-line iurinula as climax of a series Ajax reaches such a climax at \'II 234, Menelaus 
cf. I 489 (Achilles: discussed below') ; Odyt^seus I 138, not until XVI 12, at the moment of his first exploit, 
5los o. 145, TToAupTjTis 0. 31 1, An yfjTiv crrdAavrov the defence of Patroclus' body. 

II 169, Sioysvss AaEpTidSi^ TTcAv/pnxcrv’ ’OSuaagO 173; « The Pattern of the ^ Iliad: London, 1922, p. 16. 
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for my poor attempt that Mr. Milman Parry mentioned it in the same 
breath as Ruskin’s brilliant comment on III 243 — restated and approved, 
it is encouraging to note, by the best recent critic, Mr. Bowra.“ But it is 
less than just to the argument to say that those who seek to find a relevance 
and meaning in stock epithets have only ‘ their own whim to follow.’ 
They have a safer guide than that, namely, the formal structure of the 
composition and the emphasis which the context gives. Here, for instance, 
the effect of the whole series : — ‘ Goddess . . . Death . . . the will of Zeus 
. . . the glorious Achilles : The son of Leto and of Zeus . . . Apollo the 
Far-Shooter . . . Agamemnon . . . Phoebus Apollo dealing Death : The 
arrows of the God . . . Achilles . . . White-armed Hera, for she cared 
. . . : swift Achilles . . . Zeus . . . Zeus-loved Achilles . . . Zeus-loved 
Apollo . . . the hero Agamemnon, etc. . . . : Zeus . . . the Counsellor 
. . . Zeus . . . Athena, daughter of the Aegis-Bearer, sent by Hera, for 
she loved and cared,’ is decisive. To say that in this context Homer called 
Achilles ‘ Zeus-beloved ’ simply because the ‘ faded epithet ’ filled up the 
space between caesura feminina and diaeresis bucolica is whimsical indeed. 
The balanced structure and the sense of the whole episode forbid us to 
accept the cheerless doctrine. 

But the episode itself is only part of a rhapsodic movement, which is 
also strict in form. Athena’s intervention is the central panel of a triple 
scheme, and once again the formal lines of composition emphasise the Zeus- 
motif and the Zeus-epithets. This is the scheme in the barest summary : — 

The Oath of Zeus-loved Achilles by Zeus-loved Apollo. 

The prophet’s denunciation of the King. Agamemnon’s wrath. 

Agamemnon’s threat, and his claim to special favour from the 
Counsellor. 

Athena, sent by Hera, checks Achilles. 

The Oath of Achilles by the Sceptre, symbol of the ordinances taught 
by Zeus. 

The appeal of Nestor, who reminds Achilles that the King’s authority 
derives from Zeus. 

The promise of Achilles to give up Briseis without violence. 

Athena’s intervention clearly forms the central panel of the composition. 
Her glory here is dominant, eclipsing both the mortal heroes, setting them 
in due relation to the powers of heaven : witness the series ; — Son of 
Peleus . . . Son of Atreus . . . Athena, sent by White-armed Hera, for 
she loved and cared . . .: son of Peleus . . . Achilles . . . Pallas Athena, 
daughter of the Aegis-Bearer Zeus ; Agamemnon, son of Atreus . . . the 
grey-eyed Goddess Athena, sent by White-armed Hera, for she loved and 
cared . . . : swift Achilles . . . '• Goddess ... if a man obeys the Gods, 
they hear him. . . .” ’ 

He spoke, and on the silver hilt he checked his heavy hand, 

And back into the sheath again thrust home the mighty brand. 

Obedient to Athena’s word ; and she returned where Zeus the Lord, 

The Aegis-Bearer, dwells with all the gods in high Olympus’ hall. 


Op. cit. p, 156. 


^ Tradition and Design in the ‘ lliad^ p. 84. 
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It should also be clear that, when Achilles yields to Athena’s suasion, and 
contents himself with ^vords instead of action, the poet’s scheme of balanced 
images is not forgotten. Achilles’ oath by the Sceptre balances his oath 
by Zeus-belo\'ed Apollo : Nestor’s appeal for respect to the King’s authority 
reduces to its right proportion Agamemnon’s claim ; and finally the 
promise of Achilles, not to resist by violence the taking of Briseis, balances, 
as Mr. Myres has pointed out,® the earlier promise to resist if violence were 
offered to the prophet. 

For our present purpose it is also relevant to notice that the tone, 
after Athena’s intervention, subtly changes. Even Achilles, though his 
taunts are vigorous and bitter — 

“ Eyes of a dog, heart of a hind, sot, robber-prince . . .” 
is conscious of the transience of mortality. 'When he swears by the Sceptre 
Avhich was once a living branch, we hear for the first time the tree-theme 
from which in the sequel Homer is to make some of his noblest music : 

I swear it by the Sceptre, which shall never bud anew, 

Eor the axe has done its tvork upon the mountain where it grew. 

So stripping off both leaf and bark that never anything, 

Nor Avig nor leaf, might grow again, but only this bare trunk remain ; 
The staff our Judges take in hand 

By ancient custom of the land and grace of Zeus the King — 

An oath that you ^vill understand — I swear it. Time shall bring 
A longing for Achilles to the sons of the Achaeans. ...” 

It is in such a context that Homer chooses for the first time to name ' man- 
slaving Hector.’ 

Nestor s talk of ancient chiv'alry has something of the same effect. 
This survivor of three generations is in himself a reminder of mortality. 
Eor the rest, the pattern is simple, and the contrast with the rich elaboration 
of noun-epithet formulae in the first part is notable. The music of the 
close requires no comment : — 

So they rose up from their places, still disputing stubbornly, 

And they broke up their assembly at the galleys by the sea, 

And the son of Peleus went to his ships and to his tent 
W ith his friends, of tvhom the son of Menoetius was one. 

That is the first mention of Patroclus in the poem. Is it not related 
subtly by the pattern to the mention of ' man-slaving Hector ’ in Achilles’ 
oath ? 


-kftei the launching of the ship to take Chryseis home, the purification 
of the host and sacrifice to Apollo, Agamemnon sent his heralds for Briseis. 
Achilles when he saw them was griev’ed, and they stood silent and ashamed. 
But he greeted them kindly — ' All hail, heralds, messengers of Zeus and 
men. It is not you I blame. . . . Zeus-born Patroclus, bring the maiden. 
These be mv witnesses in sight of gods and men and of that stubborn 
• • • He spoke, and Patroclus obeyed his dear companion.’ 


‘ 1 he La^t Bimk ut the Iliad,' jH^ iii^ 1932, p. 287. 
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In the talk of Thetis with her son, old themes are joined in a new 
harmony, the wrath-theme, the theme of transient mortality, now ex- 
quisitely applied to the hero's destiny, and the Zeus-theme, heightened 
again by a string of majestic epithets ; — ‘ Olympian . . . Zeus who 
thunders in the height . . . son of Cronos, Lord of the Dark Cloud . . . 
Zeus who delighteth in the thunderbolt.’ 

In the happy interlude of the placation of Apollo \ve have this charming 
diminuendo; — ’The Far-Shooter Apollo . . . Phoebus . . . the King 
. . . the God : Lord of the Silver Bow . . . Phoebus Apollo . . . the 
God; the song for the Far-Worker . . . Apollo the Far-A'orker sent a 
favourable breeze.’ The quiet voyage, the sacrificial feast and music, 
the night’s rest and the journey home, give relief and contrast, and sense 
of the passage of time. Then we hear the full-line formula for Achilles 
which is the climax for this Rhapsody of the series ; TTriA-niaSsco . . . Sios . . . 
TToSas cbKug . . . 5 u 9 iAe . . . TroSapKfjs 8105: — ccurap 6 larjvie vriual TrapfipEVos 
coKUTTopoiCTi I Sioysvfjs HriAfio; uios TToSas cokus ’AyiAAsus, followed by the climax 
of the whole Zeus series, ■when 

Thetis, well remembering her well-loved son’s request, 

In misty vapour dressed. 

Rising from the waters, climbed Olympus, where alone 
The keen-eyed son of Cronos sat, aloof from all the rest ; 

The topmost peak of many-valed Olympus was his throne ; 
by her appeal : — 

“ Zeus, Father, if among the gods thy service I have done. 

To pleasure thee in word or deed, accomplish me this boon. 

Give honour to my son, for he is doomed to die so soon . . .” 
by the silence of the Cloud-Compeller ; her renewed appeal ; — 

“ Promise me in truth and by thy Nod confirm it so. 

Or else refuse me. Thou art not afraid. That I may know 
My godhead and mine honour in thine eyes a thing of nought.” 
and finally by His oath of promise, which for Thetis and for us, as well as 
Hera, is a mystery — 

“ Go thou apart, lest Hera note our conference. I swear, 

By my own head I promise it, these things shall be my care. 

And whatsoever thing my Nod 

Hath once confirm’d, no other god 

May question. When my brows are bent 

The w'ord remains, nor can deceive, nor lack accomplishment.” 

This is the consummation for the Rhapsody of the theme stated in the 
Prelude — Goddess . . . AVrath of Achilles son of Peleus . . . grief and 
death . . . the will of Zeus . . . the glorious Achilles.’ In the high 
comedy of the Olympian quarrel which ensues, we have for Thetis the 
delightful 

‘ Thetis, silver-footed daughter of the Old Man of the Sea ’ ; 
for Zeus fresh epithets — ‘ Father of gods and men . . . Olympian, Lord 
of the Lightning,’ and for Hera, when she rails upon her husband, ' Queenly 
Ox-eyed Hera,’ but the gentler ‘ White-armed Goddess ’ when she smiles, 
and, at the end, when she reclines in majesty beside her consort, ‘ Golden- 
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throned Hera.’ But it is the interview with Thetis and the promise which 
confirms the will of Zeus, mysterious but sure, that crown the whole. 

The Nod of Zeus is also, as the following brief summary may serve 
to shew, the high peak and the central point of a rhapsodic movement 
which begins ‘ Sing, Goddess . . .’ and which ends with the Catalogue. 
For the Catalogue is in form a hymn to the Muses, ‘ daughters of the Aegis- 
Bearer Zeus.’ 

Sing, Goddess, Achilles’ Wrath . . .the will of Zeus ... the glorious 
Achilles. 

Which God ? The son of Zeus . . . Agamemnon . . . Phoebus dealing 
Death. 

Achilles, moved by White-armed Hera, called assembly. 

Zeus-loved Achilles swore by Zeus-loved Apollo . . . 

Calchas denounced the King. 

Agamemnon rose in wrath. 

Achilles promised compensation when Zeus granted victory. 

The two men quarrelled, till at length 

Agamemnon, claiming for himself the favour of the Counsellor Zeus, 
announced that he would seize Briseis. 

Then Athena, sent by Hera, intervened. 

Swift and glorious Achilles swore by the Sceptre, symbol of authority 
derived from Zeus. 

Nestor bade him respect Agamemnon’s Zeus-derived authority. 

He promised that he would refrain from violence, but let Briseis go. 

The assembly broke up, and sacrifice was made to Apollo. 

Agamemnon took Briseis. Achilles offered no resistance, but called 
the heralds, ‘ messengers of Zeus and men,’ to witness. 

Achilles prayed to Thetis, and she promised intercession. 

Odysseus restored Chryseis for placation of Apollo. 

Thetis prayed to Zeus the Father, ‘ Honour me my son,’ and Zeus made 
promise, which his Nod confirmed, ' These things shall be my care.’ 
Hera protested, but might not be told the mystery. Zeus and Hera 
quarrelled, but Hephaestus restored peace. Apollo and the Muses 
charmed the gods with song. 

Zeus sent the baleful Dream to Agamemnon. 

Agamemnon called the Council. Nestor hinted at his doubts. 
Agamemnon made his foolish speech in the assembly. ‘ Zeus hath 
deceived me ... let us withdraw.’ 

Athena, sent by Hera, intervened to stop the panic. Odysseus, ‘ peer 
of Zeus in Counsel,’ saved the situation. 

The discomfiture of Thersites. 

Odysseus bade the people wait to see if Calchas spoke the truth. 

Nestor bade them trust the promises of Zeus. 

Agamemnon, half acknowledging his fault, bade them prepare for battle. 
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Sacrifice was made to Zeus. In Council Nestor gave his good advice. 
The army mustered. Zeus gave glory to the King. 

Then the Catalogue ; — 

Tell me now, ye Muses — ye are goddesses, Olympians : 

Ye are present everywhere and know the truth, but we 
Hear the rumour of a tale and have no certainty . . . None 
Save the Muses know, for they are goddesses, Olympians, 

Daughters of the Aegis-Bearer Zeus. 


It would be irksome to prolong analysis further, and, I hope, super- 
fluous, though many scholars are suspicious of all arguments which give 
Greek poets credit for a sense of form like that of the Greek sculptors, 
architects and painters. Many admirable scholars have, in fact, no ear 
for music. Fortunately we can add, for those to w'hom the formal argu- 
ment is meaningless, that Homer has not left us without witnesses to say, 
whatever we may think about stock epithets in general, that when Calchas 
called Achilles ‘ Zeus-beloved ’ he meant it, and was telling, as Apollo's 
prophet should, the truth. 

In Book IX 1 15 ff., Agamemnon himself, clear-eyed at last, admits, 

‘ I was deluded. I do not deny it. The Man whom Zeus loves dearly 
is worth many men — even as now He hath done honour to Achilles.’ 
Calchas, in fact, was right, and Agamemnon, when he claimed exclusive 
honour from the Counsellor, was wTong. Taught by his ill success he 
frankly owns it. Yet, in the poet’s scheme, this moment when, as Agamem- 
non says, ‘ Achilles is beloved by Zeus, and I was wrong to slight him,’ 
puts Achilles to the test, and finds him wanting. This same speech ends, 
after full enumeration of the gifts which Agamemnon is prepared to offer, 
with a warning, ‘ Let him yield ! Hades yields not, and that is why he is 
most hateful of all gods to mortal men.’ ‘ The theme is still ‘ Achilles . . . 
Death . . . Zeus . . . glorious Achilles,’ and the meaning of the ^Vill of 
Zeus is still a secret. 

As envoys to convey the message of conciliation, Nestor proposes . 
‘ first and foremost Zeus-loved Phoenix, then great Ajax and the glorious 
Odysseus.’ ® In their appeal, between the statesman’s eloquence, which 
fails, and the blunt tongue-tied honesty of Ajax, pride of place is given 
to old Phoenix. And in his speech the central theme is this — ‘ Prayers 
are the daughters of the Aegis-Bearer Zeus, and men reject them at their 
peril.’ W’e remember how Athena came, and how Achilles, yielding to 
her suasion, said, ‘ When mortal men obey the gods, they hear us when 
we pray.’ When Phoenix talks of Meleager, and the risk that, if the hero 
remains obdurate, he yet may have to fight, but will have forfeited the 
honour that is now so richly offered, the ans^v'er of Achilles in its tragic 
ambiguity is relevant to our discussion : — 

Ooivi^, arra yepais, SioTpscpes, oun |ji£ Taurris 
XPEco Tipfis- 9poveoo Sk TeTi|ifio’6o(i A165 aiari.® 

■ IX 158. * IX 168 f. » IX 607 r. 
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That is noble. Calchas, the good prophet, spoke the truth. But it is 
also tragic, and recalls the claim which Agamemnon made, when he was 
blind and thought the Counsellor high Zeus his special patron. 

In X\T 169, when he relents sufficiently to send Patroclus to the rescue, 
Achilles is SiicpiAos again. But he has still to learn his lesson. Wffien he 
prays to Zeus, the Counsellor grants only half his prayer. The tide of 
battle turns: the ships are saved: but his friend will not come again. 
The \vill of Zeus is to be manifested for the hero in fulfilment of the promise 
made to Thetis, tvhen she prayed 

‘ Give honour to my son, for he is doomed to die so soon ’ : — 
but in the nemesis ts-hich follotvs the indulgence of his pride, he is to cry: — 
‘ My mother, all these things indeed hath Zeus accomplished, 

And vet ^vhat pleasure have I in these things? My friend is dead.’ 

As IVIr. hlyres has said in his profoundly moving study of the Last Book 
of the Iliad ‘ in the event it is the purpose of Zeus that Achilles shall 
have knowledge of the will of Zeus and freedom to bring his own will. 
if he will, into conformity tvith the divine tvill.’ It is no accident, but 
further proof of Homer's perfect art and deep religious insight, that the 
Father must himself resign Sarpedon, his own son, ‘ dearest of men,’ to 
death. ^Vhen Sarpedon lies slain by Patroclus, Zeus calls Apollo — ‘ Up, 
dear Phoebus ! Save the body, ^\'ash him, anoint him with ambrosia 
and clothe him in fair raiment. Sleep and Death shall take him to Lycia, 
\vhere his brothers and his kinsmen shall perform for him those rites which 
are the honourable guerdon of the dead.’ Sarpedon dies, because he is a 
man, and death is common. Yet Zeus loves him, mourns for him and 
gives him honour. That is relevant to the sequel, when Apollo makes his 
protest to the gods, declaring that Achilles has lost ruth and pity, and 
Zeus sends for Thetis — 

‘ Well I know your grief ... I give this Honour to your son. . . .’ i- 
In the event the will of Zeus is manifested for the hero chiefly in that 
‘ steadfast ruth and love ’ which make the Father grant to Thetis, in fulfil- 
ment of her prayer, " this glory ’ for her son, that he regain the gifts of 
pity and of understanding. A*or is it only for Achilles that the will of Zeus 
is manifested thus. He promised Zeus-loved Hector in his day of glory 
‘ victory until the sun sets.’ In the nemesis, Hector forgets the limitation 
of the promise, boasts himself the special favourite of Zeus, scouts good 
advice, and courts disaster for himself and others, and then nobly dies. 
But in the end, when Hera cries, ‘ Will you do the Trojan Hector equal 
honour with Achilles, son of a goddess, son of Peleus, who was dear to the 
immortals? ', Zeus replies, ‘ Hector was dear to us as well.' When Hecuba, 
in the last scene of all, proud in her grief, laments him, we are strangely 
comforted : — 

” Hector, dear to me as none of my other children were, 

In your life the gods have shewn you kindness, for they held you dear. 


"■ X\ III 79 f. 

Op. Lit. p. 290. 

XXI\' 1 10. For the mterpretau' >ri ot th’s 
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And even now, though Death had come, they kept you in their care . . . 

And now, in spite of all, my son is beautiful in death, 

As fresh as dew, as fair as one 

\Vhom Phoebus with his silver bow and kindly arrows visiteth.” 

' Goddess . . . Wrath . . . Grief . . . the Death of Heroes ... in fulfilment 
of the Will of Zeus. . . . ^Vhich God? The Son of Leto and of Zeus, 
Apollo the Far-Shooter . . . King Apollo, whom the fair-tressed Leto 
bore ; The Goddess, ^Vhite-armed Hera, for she cared . . . Zeus-loved 
Apollo . . . Athena, daughter of the Aegis-Bearer, sent by ^Vhite-armed 
Hera, for she loved them both and cared . . . the happy song for the 
Far-Worker . . . “Zeus, Father, honour me my son.” “These things 
shall be my care.” ’ 

Such poetry is the fruit not only of a great tradition, but of one man’s 
genius, and of one man’s vision of the mystery of passion, grief and death, 
inscrutable, inevitable, for the hero noble. 

J. T. Sheppard. 

King's College, Cambridge. 


1 - XXI\’ 748 ff. 



A CORINTHIAN PLASTIC VASE IN THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM AT ATHENS 


[plate IX.] 

This vase was formerly in the Lambros collection; it passed thence 
to the National Museum at Athens, where it now is.^ The provenience 
is unknown, but in view of its obviously Corinthian manufacture, it is 
interesting to record that the fragments of earth which the vase still contains 
are of a light yellowish-wTite colour and very crumbly, full of small root- 
slivers, perhaps from vines. This rather distinctive earth %vould seem 
to point to the Corinthia, and it is a probable conjecture that the vase 
hails from a Corinthian grave. 

The vase is 88 mm. tall by 55 mm. broad at the base. The form is 
unique among Corinthian plastic vases ; the shape is that of a round- 
topped cone; a section of the periphery equal to about one-third of the 
circumference is flattened to form the front of the vase. On this flat side 
is modelled in high relief the head of an early archaic seilen, wTose general 
characteristics will be easily gathered from the accompanying photographs. 
Below' the neck of the seilen is a horizontal painted strip, evidently indicating 
some garment which he is w'earing. To left and right, behind the head, 
on the curving periphery of the cone, are two horizontal handles, bored 
with round vertical holes ; immediately above them, the cone is slightly 
compressed, and the compressed section (the top of the vase) represents 
roughly the top and back of the seilen’s head ; on it is painted the usual 
crossing bandeau seen on innumerable Corinthian plastic heads,- while 
into its centre is bored the simple round orifice characteristic of Corinthian 
plastic vases. At the base of the curving or rearward surface of the cone, 
to a height roughly coincident with that of the seilen’s garment, runs a 
band of tongue pattern. 

The modelling of the head is of a high standard ; the head itself with 
the front hair was no doubt made in a mould, with the exception of the 
nose, which was added afteiwards hy hand. The remainder of the vase 
was handmade, and the marks of the modeller's knife are plainly seen on 
the handles. The cheerful effect of the vase was enhanced by the most 
diverse polychromy ; the colour of the ground is the pale green familiar 
to us from Corinthian vases and terracottas ; the front hair and beard 
were painted dark purple; the eyes, eyebrows, nostril and moustache 
dots, the interior of the horse's ears, and the ‘ prophylactic ’ necklace,'* 
were in black varnish-paint : the horizontal strip of garment below' had a 


^ Xo. 1J476. Published here bv kind perinission RJiodou \ pi. iv. 

ot !Mr^. S. Karouzou. ^ Alaxirnowa, \ ases Plastiques^'p. 142. 

- A good example on ihe enmast vase in Clara Fur this decoration, j>ee below, p. 127. 
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groundwork of black much diluted to shew brown, and on this appear 
three lines of alternate white and deep black dots. The back of the vase 
was black except for the following areas : the bandeau mentioned above 
was either reserved (green) or more probably painted purple ; the tongue- 
pattern was composed of alternate purple and black tongues, separated 
by thin reserved bands ; finally, two small side panels including and 
immediately below the handles were painted pure white : ^ the remains 
of the white pigment are visible in the profile view, PL IX, 2, just above 
the tongue-pattern. We have, then, use made of green, white, black, 
brown, and purple, an unusually wide range of colours. 

Before discussing the peculiarities of the vase, it will be well to deter- 



Fig. I. — Seilen Vase in Athens. Fig. 2. — Sphinx \'ase in London, 


mine the date as closely as possible. The way is made clear by Payne’s 
masterly study of early and middle Corinthian plastic heads.® A com- 
parison of the Athens seilen with the most famous of Corinthian plastic 
vases — the Breughelous comast in the Louvre — first suggests itself' The 
broad upper part of the face, the flattish cheeks, and the sharp cuts which 
divide these off from the broad upper lip, are features common to both. 
But the face of the comast has not the primitive oblong shape of the other, 
but tapers naturally to the chin and beard. The profile view ® again 

® An unusual feature in the first quarter of the ® Paynej o.c., pp. 234 ff. 

sixth century ; cf. Payne, VVcroronVifA/tz, p. 48, ‘ White ' Pettier in 1895, pp. 225-35: CVA Louvre 

is never used for broad surfaces before the late 8, III Cc, pi. 34. 

Corinthian period.’ ® Payne, o,c. pi. 48. 
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shews that the Louvre head is definitely the later ; for it is modelled with 
a reasonable depth from nose to ear, whereas the seilen is still emerging 
from the stage when the head was conceived principally as a flat frontal 
surface without depth, a legacy from the Protocorinthian tradition.® A 
clearer example of the divergence is shewn in figs, i and 2, where the 
seilen's head is juxtaposed to a beardless head from a sphinx vase ; the 
latter belongs to a numerous group of heads from sphinx and siren-vases 
which are contemporary with the Louvre comast. The later U^pe clearly 
distinguishes itself not merely by its thinner face and tapering chin but 
also by its advanced, even exaggerated, plasticity — a feature very charac- 
teristic of its group. 

A head which provides a closer comparison with ours is the large 
plastic head in the Ashmolean Museum (Payne, o.c., pi. 47, no. 14). Here 
we have the same long rectangular face, and a notably similar treatment 
of the hair, both fringe and shoulder-locks ; also the same flat cheeks, 
and the same amount or lack of depth from front to back. 

These comparisons suggest for our vase a date of about 590 b.c. The 
Ashmolean head is datable probably to the earliest years of the sixth 
century. The Louvre comast is dated by Payne (no doubt rightly) to 
5^5”575 B.c.^- 

\Ve have, then, a polychrome Corinthian plastic vase datable early 
in the first quarter of the sixth century. There are three further observa- 
tions to be made ; the first deals with the odd shape of the vase. Proto- 
corinthian and Corinthian plastic vases with hardly any exception follow 
the principle enunciated by Payne [o.c. p. 170) — ‘ the less vase-like a vase 
appeared, the more fully it justified its plastic form.’ Some of the siren- 
vases are, to be sure, somewhat big-bellied, as opposed to the comasts 
whose big bellies were all part of the fun; but in the main the whole 
vase-surface was devoted to a complete and accurate modelling of the object 
represented. Our seilen- vase is a very rare — perhaps a unique — exception 
to this rule ; the back of the vase is almost unmodelled, and hardly any 
pretence is made that it has an organic connexion with the seilen’s head ; 
while the two handles, instead of being carefully disguised orifices bored 
through the side-hair, are almost blatantly obvious. 

1 he second observation concerns the seilen. It is clear that he is 
one of the very earliest seilens kno^vn in Greek art, even earlier probably 
than the seilens on the Sophilus fragment from Lindus and on the 


Ibid p. J33. 

B.M. bo. 4-4. 33, i'roin Cainirus; cf. Pa>ne, o.c. 
pp. 177-8, and fig. 81, b: publis>hcd b\ kind per- 
mii>sion of Mr. lb J. For^dyke. 

Payne, o r jd 177. 

Ibid, pp. 235-b d he Mime re^ult is obtained 
by a comparison with the copies of Corinthian 
tigures on an Italian vase in Berlin: Furtuangler, 
(Mi. no. 3984: \ . Muller, Vet Polos, pi. I\b Both 
tigures are ob\ iously pro\ incial copies, but the style 
of their originals is clear. The man’s head is in its 
oblong xhape and Hat frontahty closer to the seilen 


than to the comast. The woman, ex hypoihesi con- 
temporary with the man, is a provincial version of 
Payne, o.r., pi. 48, 8—9, which he dates to the opening 
\ears of the sixth century. 

\\ e do well to note that this vase is a real seilen- 
or satyr-vase ; whereas the comast vases, though often 
referred to as such, are not; cf. Pottier, BCH xix,. 

p. 228; Maximowa, o.r. p. 139, etc. Payne's 
comments (o.r. p. igoj should be noted. Our vase 
proves that the Peloponnesians were just as conversant 
\%ith the equine seilen-satyr as anyone else. 
Blinkenberg, Lmdvs, pL 127, no. 2629. 
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Eretrian amphora. But he is far from being the uncouth monster of 
the Sophilus painting, even though he equals or even out-does him in the 
vigour and prominence of his nose. His expression is one of mild geniality, 
and his appearance almost painfully neat; the fringe above his forehead, 
the treatment of which recalls that seen on the seilens of the Franqois 
vase,^® is carefully disposed, as are his side-locks (cf. again the Ashmolean 
head). He has, w'e may note, human as well as equine ears; he has a 
bead necklace of the type commonly worn by Corinthian men and women, 
but appearing oddly in a seilen. Finally, he is wearing w'hat is unmis- 
takably a dress of some sort, whereas ^ve know' that seilens were invariably 
represented as naked. What is the explanation? It is perhaps to be found 
in one more illuminating comment of Payne {o.c. p. 170) ; ' it [i.e. the 
seventh century in respect to plastic vases) valued the element of surprise 
and surely too that of incongruity.’ In all the accessories — female dress, 
carefully arranged hair, human ears, and necklace — we have the usual 
Corinthian female figurine or plastic head ; the bearded seilen with his 
preposterous nose and tame expression emerging from such a background 
is amusing from its very incongruousness. He is the wild-man of the 
woods, combed and dressed up to supply scent to a fine lady. 

Lastly, it has often been remarked that seilens are almost unknown 
in Peloponnesian art. So rarely indeed do they occur, that even the few 
genuine examples are sometimes pronounced to be imports from non- 
Dorian centres.^® Here, however, w'e have an undoubtedly Pelopon- 
nesian seilen at a very early date; and one which proves that not merely 
the legend but also the art form of the seilen was thoroughly well known 
in Corinth at that time, for the humour of the ‘ Seilen turned lady’s-maid ’ 
could not else be appreciated. 

R. J. H. Jenkins. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


Furtwangler-Reichholdj Textband III, Abb. 
104. Buschor {ib, p. 2 15) dates the vase 580—570 b . c . 
Furtw'angler-Reichholdj I, pi. ii. 

Men', cf. the Vienna swinger Alaxiniowaj o.c. 
pi. xliij 157), though the detail is not visible in her 
photograph. Women; Payne, o.c. pi. 48, i, 4, 8, etc. 


Cf. RE III, pp. 37, 38 (Hartmann). The Seilen 
and Nymph ten'acotta group {Olympia, III, pi. 7) is. 
however, probably Laconian (cf. jB.S'A xxxiii, p. 66), 
and the seilen revetments from Thermon {AD II, 
pi. 53, I, 2} are certainly Corinthian. 



A NE\V FRAGMENT OF THE PARTHENON FRIEZE? 


[plate X.] 

The stOT)' of the fragmentary head illustrated in fig. i is, in the words 
of Colonel Charles Healey, C.M.G., as follows : 

24 Sussex Mansions, 

London^ iS. 7. 

1935. 

This fragment from the frieze on the Acropolis was given to me about the year 
1890 by my father-in-law, Baron Ernst von Poellnitz. He was an officer in the 
Bavarian army when Prince Otto of Bavaria was placed on the throne of Greece. 
Baron Poellnitz’ company was camped on the Acropolis with strict orders that no 
one should carry away any relics. On the long march back to Bavaria my father-in- 
law noticed one of his men obviously hampered by the weight of his knapsack, 
which contained this fragment. After making numerous efforts without success 
to return it to Athens, Baron Poellnitz retained the fragment, which he gave to me. 

Colonel Healey has in turn given it to me, with this note of its origin. 

The head is in low relief, facing right, with the lower part of the face 
broken away. The back of the marble has been knocked off, probably 
to lighten it. The upper side is preserved ; and on it is to be seen the 
edge of the raised section behind. The distance from this edge to the face 
of the marble (the background of the head) is -013 m. Other dimensions 
are : — 


Top of slab to top of head: -018 m. 

Height of relief: c. -05 m. 

Back of head to forehead: -ii m. 

Top of head to top of ear: *052 m. 

Length of ear : -033 m. 

The hair has been only roughly blocked out, with scarcely any indica- 
tion of locks. 

The natural place on the frieze of the Parthenon in which to look in 
order to fit this fragment, if it belongs to the frieze, is among the horsemen 
on the South side. There are indeed many figures on the West, and North 
and northern section of the East sides, with heads turned right, in full 
profile ; and amongst these are some with heads missing, e.g. nos. 59 and 
62 ^ of the North frieze and 52 of the East, and one or two figures on the 
missing slabs may be so restored. But since these are all (with the excep- 
tion of the groom and the horseman t\dng his boot on the West side) full- 
length standing figures, mostly marshals c\en when youthful and beardless 


‘ XumbennR according to the British Museum bnuth i iqioj. 
publication, The Sculptures oj the Parthenon, bv A. H. 
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(as this fragment), the heads are larger than those of the riders and con- 
siderably larger than our head ; the style is also different, and in particular 
the treatment of the hair. We return, therefore, to the South side and the 
horsemen there; all the dimensions fit — including that of the moulding 
of the upper side (it is only on these slabs and on one or two separate 
fragments that this moulding can be measured in the British Museum) - — 
and on one slab, no. xvii, the original of which is in Athens, there is a 
head, of no. 45, which is in style almost a replica of our head so far as the 
latter is preserved (fig. 2). It is in slightly lower relief, so that there is 
no indication of the left eye ; otherwise there is very close similarity : 
the same treatment of eye and ear, especially the convex fold within the ear 
and the ^v■ay the whole ear is laid back flat on the head, as on other figures 
of the South side and unlike the riders of the North; the same line of 
forehead in profile, and same shape of temple between the front and the 
ear, and between the hair and the eyebrow ; the same summary treatment 
of the hair ^ ; above all the same shape to the skull — for looking at the head 
from the front, that is eyes to eyes, the outline is not a rounded line, but 
a succession of flattish lines, the arrises not having been fully worked off. 
The two heads must be by the same artist. Now to the left and to the right 
of figure 45 on this same slab are two riders, nos. 44 and 45*, both of which 
lack their heads. The horse of no. 44 is she'svn in front of 45’s, so that it 
would be natural for the rider’s head to be in slightly higher relief. It is 
impossible in the British Museum to make a test, but it looks as though 
our head may be the missing head of no. 44 (no. 45* seems less likely) ; 
and a test is to be made in Athens.'^ If it does not fit, we must remember 
that there is a whole slab (or possibly two) missing betw'een xvi and xvii, 
w hich can have been carved by the artist of xvii, and our fragment may 
come from it. 

A. W. Gomme. 

The University, Glasgow. 


- And on the fragment in \ ienna published by 
Eichler in Jahrb. d, Kunsthist. Sammlungen in Wien, 
XXXV, 1920—1, p. 237. He gives the dimension as 
•015m., against *013 in this case. I owe this reference 
to Prof. Beazley : who has also helped me with some 
other points in this paper. 

^ There are a few other examples on the South 
frieze of this, which is in so marked a contrast with 
the hair of almost all the figures of the W., X., and E. 
sides and the Eastern half of the South : for example, 
on slabs vi-ix ; but the sculpture of vi and vii was 


never completed, and that of viii and ix E compara- 
tively lifeless — the heads show ' little character and 
freedom,’ as A. H, Smith said, and the same is true of 
the folds of the drapers* and the horses. This is quite 
unlike Xo. 45 on slab xvii. 

^ The British Museum has made a cast of the frag- 
ment and is sending a copy out to Athens. I would 
take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Forsdyke for his 
kindness in allowing me full facilities for working in 
the Elgin room. 


JHS VOE. LV, 
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DATES IN EARLY GREEK HISTORY 


The purpose of this article is somewhat ambitious. It is proposed 
to adduce evidence in support of the thesis, which the writer has already 
briefly maintained elsewhere,^ that the majority of the dates, earlier than 
the period of the Persian ^Vars, which pass current in our Greek history 
text-books, are wrong, and should be ‘ scaled down ’ by a certain propor- 
tion of their distance from 500 b.c. The virtue of 500 b.c. as a base-line 
lies simply in the fact that it falls in the middle of the generation that saw 
the beginnings of Greek historical prose writing in the hands of Hekataios 
of Miletos and others. 

The genius of Herodotos, the considerable amount of contemporary 
information gleaned by later Greek scholars from the early elegiac, lyric 
and iambic poets, the vivid personalities of these poets themselves, and the 
systematising labours of generations of logographers and historians, 
ultimately reduced to order by Eratosthenes and transmitted to us by 
Eusebios — all these conspire to obscure from us the fact that the whole 
Archaic period in Greece is not an historic but a proto-historic age; an 
age known to us, not from contemporary historical writings, but through 
a synthesis of archaeology, references to historic events in a literature still 
exclusively poetic, references to our area in historical documents from a 
more mature adjacent region (such as Assyria), and genealogies and oral 
traditions that survived long enough to be written down later. 

Now among these sources of evidence for the history of such a ‘ twi- 
light ’ period it is, of course, only the foreign contacts with lands already 
possessing reliable records that make an absolute chronology possible. 
A systematic relative chronology, which after all is the main thing, can 
be compiled from archaeological data, if sufficiently full, and from the 
allusions of poets to each other ; but all secure absolute chronology must 
be based on the foreign contacts, and any absolute chronology whatever 
must be based either on these contacts or on genealogies ; in which latter 
case the whole system rests on assumptions as to the length of a generation. 
On such an assumption the system of Eratosthenes does seem to have 
rested ; and, in fact, on an over-estimate of the length of an average human 
generation at forty years. (This estimate has been traced by Meyer, 
Forschu/igen, I, 153, back to Hekataios.) Kleomenes and Damaratos, 
kings of Sparta in 500 B.c., are fifteenth in descent from Eurysthenes and 
Prokles respectively,'^ and Eratosthenes accordingly dated the return of 

^ Minoans . Philistines and Greeks ^ 'pp. 54 ~ 5 * Leonidas and Latychidas came to the throne under 

- Hdt. \’IL 204, MIL 131 : pedigrees of Leonidas abnormal circumstances, and their two kinsmen and 
and Latychidas, \sho belong to the same generations collaterals had already been on the throne for a good 
as Kleomenes and Damaratos respectively, b.c. many years m 500. To take 480 b.c. as our basedine 
IS probably a better date to take for the conventional is therefore to make the preceding generation appear 
‘floruit’ of this generation than 480; for both misleadingly long. 
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the Herakleidai 600 years before their time ; in fact — by \vay of giving 
an exact date — to the year 1104 B.c. But this Return took place, according 
to the mythology, two generations after the Trojan War; and so the fall 
of Troy is, without more ado, assigned to 1184. 

I . King Theoponipos. 

No serious modern student of Greek history, it is true, accepts the 
traditional early chronology en bloc. For instance, in the Cambridge Ancient 
History (Vol. HI, p. 537 and n.) Theopompos the conqueror of Messenia 
is dated to the end of the eighth century (about 720) on the reasonable 
ground that he is eight generations earlier than Latychidas, his descendant, 
who was reigning in 480. Generations in the Spartan royal lines in the 
fifth and fourth centuries average just over 3 1 years in both houses.^ Reigns, 
which are slightly shorter and more numerous owing to cases where, for 
instance, a brother succeeds, average a fraction over 25 years for the same 
period. (Reigns of the kings of England, 1066 to 1935, average just under 

years; kings of France, 840-1793, the same.) Theopompos is eight 
generations or nine reigns (on Beloch’s view of the pedigree) above 
Latychidas ; so that on either calculation, by generations or by reigns, 
we get nearly the same result; Theopompos floruit c. 720 (Wade-Gery) 
or c. 705 (Beloch) . 

What is not always realised is how serious a departure from the views 
of the Greek chronologists this is. Eusebios makes Alkamenes and Theo~ 
pompos, in the two houses, both come to the throne in 786, and reign 
respectively 38 and 43 years. But having done this, many modern 
writers are still disposed to accept the traditional 1104 for the fall of the 
Achaian kingdoms and 1184 for the fall of Troy.'^ This really is not 
reasonable. Eratosthenes’ chronology is coherent and systematic, and 
based, as we saw, on the assumption of average reigns, or generations, of 
40 years. It is not reasonable, nor respectful to the memory of our 
mathematician, to knock a hole in his system in the middle of the eighth 
century and then to require his dates for the TpcoiKd and the AcopiKct, thus 
left in the air, to stay ‘ up there ’ in the twelfth. (Glinton, by the way, 
nearly a hundred years ago, realised this ; cf. his Fasti Hellenici, edn. 3, 
Yol il, p. 257.) 

This, however, is merely by way of emphasising that liberties are being 
taken with Eratosthenes’ and Eusebios’ chronology even in publications 
which prefer to accept most of it. Let us turn to examine the few syn- 
chronisms betw’een early Greek and Oriental history that we have ; cases, 
that is, where Greek historians and chronologists assign dates to persons 
or events whose true dates are known to us from Assyrian or Egyptian 
documents. 


® Cf. Beloch, G.G. I. ii. pp. 1 71-91 *• Die Konige thenes' system complete (cf. the dates in Clement, 

von Sparta, Strom. I. 21). A " vulgate ’ of Greek chronolog>', 

^ E.g., Cd// II, Synchronistic Table, p. 695. The which we still use, w'as thus established. Eusebios 

dates were accepted by Apollodoros (frag. 73, made much use of Diodoros, who u^ed Apollodoros, 

Muller, in Diodoros, I, 5), who took over Eratus- who used Eratosthenes. 
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2. Gyges, Archilochos, Thasos, Parian, Abydos. 

The best known of these is Herodotos’ dating of Gyges of Lydia, 
715-677 B.c. A famous inscription of Asshurbanipal shews ‘ Gugu of 
Luddi ’ still active considerably later, concerting measures with the Assyrian 
king against the ‘ Gimirrai ' (about 663 ?), then throwing off his allegiance 
and sending troops to the help of Psamatik, king of Egypt, ' who had 
rebelled against me ’ (an event which falls between 660 and 650), and 
finally killed in battle by the Kimmerians, probably after 650. But 
this necessary shifting of the date of Gyges is cardinal. The dates of many 
other important people and events must move with it. That of Archilochos 
of Paros, formerly dated by Synkellos (p. 181) about 700 b.c., and by 
Cicero {Tnsculans, I. i (3) ) regnante Romulo, must come down, as Archilochos 
mentioned Gyges in his verses ; and that of the Kimmerian raids in which 
Gyges ultimately perished ; and then, that of Kallinos of Ephesos, tvhose 
poems dealt largely with those raids. So also, tve must revise our dates 
for sundry' colonies ; Abydos, founded by Milesians by permission of Gyges, 
as Strabo tells us (XIII, 590), and therewith, Priapos and Prokonnesos, 
founded ' about the same time ’ {ib., 587) ; and Thasos, whose traditional 
date (720 or 708, Olympiad 15 according to Xanthos, Ol. 18 according 
to Dionysios of Halikarnassos)^ was probably calculated simply by means 
of the synchronism with Archilochos and therefore with Gyges. For the 
ancients certainly held that Archilochos was a member of the first colonising 
expedition to Thasos, under the command of his father Telesikles and 
as they had his complete poems on which to base their inferences, they were 
probably right. The modern theory that he tvas concerned in an early 
reinforcement of the colony, about 650, is supported by no evidence, and 
is, in fact, simply an ad hoc hypothesis, a sort of FitzGerald contraction 
to avoid drawing -widely unsettling conclusions from an anomalous fact. 
Xor are tve likely to make much progress by way of speculations as to the 
eclipse mentioned by Archilochos, since eclipses that meet the case can be 
found for either period. 

But if Thasos is brought down to about 670 or 660, then in turn we 
must rnove the date of Parion (708, according to Eusebios), since this was 
a Thasian secondary colony.^ 

fVe must, in fact, in order to be reasonably consistent, move, along 
with the dates of Archilochos and Gyges, not only those of Abydos, Priapos 
and Prokonnesos, Thasos and Parion, but of every single early colony 


^ Clement, Stromcdeis. I. 21 (cf. Muller, Xanthos, 
fr. 27, inF//G), 

See Clement loc. cit,\ Steph. Byz. s.v. Gdaos, 
quoting the oracle alleged to have been given to 
Telesikles (see Edmonds' Elegy and Iambus (Loeb), II, 
p. 84) quoted also in Euseb. Preparation for the 
Gospel, VII, p. 256, from a certain Oinomaos. 

■ Eustathios on Dion. Perieg,. 517; Bilabel, 
lonische Kolonisaiion, p, 184. For Thasians trying to 
colonise in these waters, cf. Dionysios of Byzantion, 
fr. 30, in GGM II. Men of Eryihrai are aKo present 
at Parion, Pans. IX. 27. i, Str. XIII. 588; for a 


magistracy, the £§£TaaTo:i, common to Parion and 
Erythrai, cf Inscr. of Priene, Xos. 50, 63, cited by 
Bilabel, p. 49. For friendly relations between Paros 
and Erythrai, cf. Plutarch, Greek Questions, No. 30. 
The Milesians mentioned at Parion by Strabo [Lc.) 
probably^ anne.xed the place by force; cf. Hdt. I. 18 
for their early war with Erythrai, and Dion. Byz., loc. 
at. for the e.xpulsion of Thasians from Archion on the 
Bosphorus by Miletos’ ally, Megara. For the current 
dating, cf. CAH III, p. 768: Abydos brought down 
to 675, while Parion remains in 710. 
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in this whole region, for which Greek chronology gives us any evidence 
at all. On the traditional chronology, Kyzikos (founded 756 according 
to Jerorne and Synkellos) is just under too years older than Byzantion; 
and Parion, which like Abydos is founded in the time of Gyges, comes 
half-way between them. It is not a scientific proceeding to shift the date 
of Abydos and leave the others alone. Moreover, by making Abydos no 
older than Kalchedon, the elder sister of Byzantion on the Bosporus, we 
are interfering with the relative chronology of the Greeks, altering the order 
of events, and giving, in this case, an altered picture of the gradual develop- 
ment of Greek enterprise along the shores of the Propontis, from the 
Hellespont eastwards. But to alter the relative is a much more serious 
matter than to alter the absolute chronology. We have seen that Eratos- 
thenes used, in treating of the Spartan kings, whom he made the basis 
of his system, an inflated estimate of an average generation ; but a system 
it is; and when one considers the pains which Greeks took to work out 
their synchronisms and the keen and close reasoning by which they did 
so — as may be seen in the pages of Strabo, Clement, or even Cicero — one 
can have little doubt that the traditional relative chronology is in essentials 
correct. 


3. Xorthern and Eastern Colonies and the pseudo-Skymnos . 

A valuable source for such synchronisms is the geographical poem 
of the pseudo-Skymnos (hereinafter referred to as ‘ Skymnos ’), where 
certain colonies, which Eusebios assigns to a definite year, are dated 
indirectly by synchronisms with the history of the Near East. This is of 
particular interest to us in that the author declares himself (lines 1 1 2- 
14) a devotee of Eratosthenes, ’EpaToaGsvEi paAiara ovuTTSTrsicruEvos among 
all the authorities whom he cites : Ephoros, Timaios, the Colonisation of 
Dionysios of Chalkis, and others; though, since the colonies thus dated 
by synchronism are mostly in the Black Sea, it may be that these synchron- 
isms are due more particularly to Skymnos’ local authoritv, Demetrios 
ofKallatis (11. 117, 719-20, 796, etc.). 

The synchronisms are : 

11. 730-4 ; Apollonia founded ‘ 50 years before the reign of Cyrus ’ ; 
c. 600. 

739-43; Mesembria ‘ when Darius invaded Scythia ’; c. 512. 

748-9; Odessos ■ in the time of Astyages ’; c. 570. 

761-4; Kallatis ‘ about the time of the accession of Amyntas of 
Macedon’; c. 520 (according to Eusebios, 540); cf Beloch, G.G. I. ii. 

р. 234. 

768-72 ; Istros ’ about the time of the Scythian invasion of Asia ’ ; 
i.e. according to Herodotos, about 615, shortly before the fall of Nineveh 
to the Medes, and 28 years before the Medo-Lydian War. 

806-9 ; Olbia or Borysthenes, ‘ at the time of the Median Empire ’ : 

с. 600. 

972-5 ; Herakleia ‘ at the time of Cyrus’ conquest of Media ’ ; 

559 - 
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Of these dates, the majority are not in dispute, since naturally the 
nearer \ve get to the age of historical \vriting the smaller the margin of 
error in Greek chronology becomes. Two are of primary importance; 
those of Olbia and Istros. Both, if we may trust the synchronisms, belong 
to the end of the seventh century. (There were certainly Scyths south of 
the Caucasus as early as 675, in the days of Esarhaddon ; but they only 
come into the ken of the Greeks, as we may see from Herodotos (I. 103 ff.), 
about the time of the fall of Nineveh, when they penetrated as far as Syria.) 
But both Olbia and Istros are placed, on the traditional chronology, 
much earlier; Istros in 656 (Eusebios) and Olbia (by Jerome) in 646. 

But neither do these dates stand alone ; they form part of an important 
cluster of foundation dates set by Eusebios, all close together, in the middle 
of the seventh century; looking, indeed, rather as if Eratosthenes had 
merely assigned them to ‘ about Olympiad 30 and sequentes.’ However, 
that is guessing. The colonies named are Akanthos, Stageira, Abdera, 
Lampsakos, Istros, Borysthenes ; with Byzantion a couple of years before 
the first of this group. 

But, as we have seen, Eratosthenes’ system deserves much more respect, 
as a system, of which we may expect internal consistency, than any of 
his individual dates do singly. Skymnos’ synchronisms, we may be sure, 
from whate\'er quarter he may immediately have drawn them, at any 
rate do not contradict the opinions of Eratosthenes, whom he so much 
admired ; and if we turn to Herodotos’ Median chronology we shall find 
here too that ' founded 655, in the time of the IMedian Empire,’ would 
sound in no wise self-contradictory to his ears also. He speaks of the 
Medes as having ' ruled Upper Asia ’ for 128 years, ending with the rise 
of Cyrus in or about 559 (Hdt. I. 130; cf. preceding chapters). 

Here again, then, if we are to keep the Greek synchronisms of the 
foundations of Istros and Olbia with the Aledian Empire and the Scythian 
raids, ^ve must scale down the Greek dates, from 656 and 646, at least 
to within the last quarter of the seventh century. 

But if so, we have no business not to bring down the dates of Akanthos, 
Stageira, Abdera and Lampsakos. Indeed, one may repeat the argument 
used earlier: Eusebios says that Lampsakos \vas founded more than 50 
years later than its neighbour, Parion. If we have to move the date of 
the latter, wc have no business to distort the Greek systematic chronology 
by saying that .\bydos, Lampsakos and Parion were all founded within 
the same twenty years. 

But we are told that Greek colonies north of the Black Sea are dated 
well back into the seventh century by the evidence of the early Greek 
pottery found in their graves.'^ This, however, rests on a misconception; 
for the whole absolute, as opposed to relative, chronology of Greek pottery 
itself depends in the last analysis on the literary sources, and more particu- 
larly on the traditional dates of sundry colonies. Archaeology can give 
valuable chronological evidence, but, naturally, only in terms of some 


^ e'.d. RoMtAizftr. humans and C^neks, pp. 03 ff. : Beloch, G.G. I. ii, p. 234. 
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chronology based on written history. The archaeologist can assure us, 
for instance,® that Thucydides’ date for Selinous (630) is more consistent 
with the general scheme than the date in Diodoros, XIII. 59 (650; 242 
years before its destruction in 408 b.c.), ^vhich is followed, as usual, by 
Eusebios. This decision is not surprising, since our chief method of dating 
the end of the Geometric and dawn of the Orientalising period in vase- 
painting is by reference to Thucydides’ chronology for Selinous’ mother- 
city, the Sicilian Megara. Again, it is of interest that Thucydides’ dating 
of Gela, some 45 years later than Syracuse, is confirmed by the absence 
from the necropolis at Gela of that Geometric and Protocorinthian-geometric 
pottery which is to be found at Syracuse.^® But archaeology will not be 
able to give us independent information on early Greek absolute chronology 
until we have some such outside ‘ control ’ as might be provided by a 
well-established series of synchronisms betw'een Greek vase-painting and 
securely dated ^Assyrian monuments. Such a control we may yet hope to 
obtain, from some Syrian site, or when Tarsus is exhumed from under the 
prodigious silt-deposits of its river. 

It is, of course, clear enough, both from literary and archaeological 
evidence, that Greeks were conducting an active trade with the Dnieper 
region long before the definitive foundation of Olbia as a city — even on 
the traditional dating, 646. The epic poet Eumelos of Corinth, who 
wrote a Hymn for the Messenians, obviously before their conquest by 
Sparta (see Paus., IV. 4.1, 33.3)5 was dated by the chronologists as 
early as 761—744, calls one of his three Muses Borysthenis.^^ In a well- 
known papyrus fragment of an epode, probably by Archilochos, the 
Salmydessian coast, north of the Bosporus, is already ill-famed as an abode 
of barbarous wreckers, which indicates, if the fragment is indeed by 
Archilochos, that there was already a considerable amount of trade passing 
that way, in the middle of the seventh century, for the wreckers to prey 
upon. And as regards archaeology, the earliest plentiful eastern Greek 
pottery from near Olbia is confidently stated by experts to be stylistically 
at least as early as the earliest from Gela — traditionally, founded 690 — 
and much more primitive than the earliest from Selinous. The chief 
finds have been in the burial-ground discovered on the inshore island of 
Beresan, w'here great quantities have been found of Rhodian, Naukratite, 
Fikellura and Corinthian ware, and, in the later graves, Attic black- 
figure. 

Evidently then, whatever the date of Olbia as a full-blown polls, we 
must suppose its foundation preceded (as Orsi supposes to have happened 
also in Sicily) by two or even as much as three generations of exploration, 
commerce, and tentative island settlements. 

Before leaving the Black Sea, we must deal with one case which I 
have not adduced in evidence, since the evidence in question is doubtful 
and Skymnos’ passage on the subject seems, as Bilabel has shewn, to be 


® Payne, AVcrdfdrm/Aftz, pp. 22-6. Tzetzes, X on Hesiod, W.D. 1. i ut, 11., Bapua- 

Orsi, in MonAnt XVII, 1906: quoted by OsviSoc, epva6evi5a, Ooirpuo^eviSa, 6pu06£vi5x Bopua- 
Beloch, op. cit., p. 226. 9£vi5a, is, actually, a modern conjecture; . 
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a gelehrte Kombination : the important case of Sinope. Most unfortunately 
none of our versions of the Eusebian chronology gives a date for it ; but 
Eusebios does date Trapezous so early as 756, and there is the sufficient 
evidence of Xenophon among many others that Trapezous was a Sinopean 
colony.^^ It is indeed quite possible that Trapezous, under year 756 in 
the Armenian version of Eusebios, is simply an error for Sinope ; it certainly 
is strange to have Sinope, by implication, dated considerably earlier than 
any of the states on the Propontis, even the earliest of them, Kyzikos. 
However, all that we need note for our present purpose is that the Eusebian 
chronology dates Sinope either in 756 b.c. or considerably earlier. But ‘ Skymnos,’ 
who also believes in a very early Milesian colony at Sinope (before that 
under ‘ Koos and Kretines,' which endured), places it in the time of the 
Kimmerian migrations, to which catastrophe he attributes the destruction 
of Habrondas the founder and, presumably, of his men. This destruction, 
if a real event, must have taken place not very long after (or even before) 
708, when the Assyrian records first enable us to assert the presence of the 
Kimmerian hordes in eastern Asia Minor, threatening the northern frontiers 
of the Kingdom of Urai'tu.^^ 

Thus, through the mist of doubt that envelops the history of early 
Sinope, one fact emerges ; that, here also, a well-informed Greek writer, 
familiar with Eratosthenes, attributed to the first half of the eighth century 
an event, namely, the Kimmerian occupation of Sinope, which we must 
needs place not much before 700. 


4. The Western colonies ; Thucydidean and '' long ' chronologies. 

When we turn to the dates of the western colonies, ^ve get a different 
impression. Such synchronisms as we have would seem to indicate a 
chronology perhaps a little inflated, but less so than that of Eratosthenes. 
If the conjecture is correct, that Thucydides’ figure of 245 years for the 
duration of IMegara Hyblaia, from its foundation to the destruction by 
Gelon about 485, represents seven generations at 35 years, then Antiochos 
of Syracuse, or whoever Thucydides’ authority may have been, was using 
an estimate considerably more moderate than that of Eratosthenes. And 
in fact, also in the case of the two great Italian to\vns of Rhegion and 
Taras, comparing their dates according to Eusebios (748 and 705) with 
Strabo’s association of their foundation with the beginning and end of 
the Spartan conquest of Messenia,^° we find ourselves presented with a 
date for that conquest much more moderate than that implied by Eusebios’ 
own dating of King Theopompos. Jerome has also, one may note by 
the way, a similarly moderate date for the foundation (or rather the 
Corinthian capture from the Eretrians ?) of Korkvra ; b.c. 708. 


Op, at,, pp. 30-3: note especially the word 
6oK£l in bkymnos, 1. 948: Cmo KtppEpicov oCdos 5 ’ 
dvaipeiouat 5 ok£u Also the names ot the later oikists, 
K90S and Kp^TivTi^ appear in other (later) versions 
as the name of one man, Kritias of K6s ' Eustath, 
and Dion Perieg. 772, Steph. Byz. s.v, Sinope, 
adding 65 OXeya^v. ' 


Anab. l\\ 8. 22 . etc, 

Cf. Sidney Smith, in CAH III, p. 53. 

Str. \ I, 257 Rhegion), 278-Bo (Taras); the 
latter irom Antiochos, the former, as regards the 
reference to Messeniarrs, almost certainly not, since 
after telling the Mory of the Messenians, Strabo begins 
the next sentence ’AvtIoxo^ 51 . . . 9rjai . 
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There \vas, however, it is important to note, a rival ‘ long ’ chronology 
for the ^\•estern colonies too. It is perhaps most explicitly given in Skymnos, 
270 ff., where the earliest settlements in Sicily are dated in the tenth 
generation after the Trojan ^Var. If this, reckoned inclusively, means 
1184-400 years, about 784 for Naxos, the date is quite consistent, on 
Eratosthenes’ premises, with Diodoros’ dating of Selinous at 650. 650 q- 

three generations at 40 years (corresponding to Thucydides’ 100 years) 
gives 770 for the foundation of the Sicilian Megara, a little after Naxos. 

Among other early datings of w'estern colonies, one may recall Eusebios’ 
date, 629-8, for Lipara — differing, for the nonce, from Diodoros (V". 9), 
who gives 588; Eusebios’ 773 for Metapontion; and the Parian Marble’s 
date for Syracuse, 757. (The Herakleid founder, Archias, is there called 
‘ tenth from Temenos,’ i.e. fourteen generations from Herakles, who was 
indeed, according to the Marble, living 560 years before him. Pheidon 
of Argos, called ‘ eleventh from Herakles,’ is dated about 430 years after 
him; another case of the use of a 40-year generation, though the Marble 
differs from Eratosthenes’ chronology on many points.) Conceivably, 
too, some such inflated chronology helped to make possible the extra- 
ordinary blunder by which the (certainly very early) colony of Cumae 
is dated by Eusebios so early as 105 i-o b.c. 

Only one accurately datable Oriental object, relevant for our present 
purpose, has so far been found in Italy or Sicily; namely, the Bokkhoris 
Vase, from an Etruscan tomb at Tarquinia, bearing the cartouche of that 
monarch, who came to an untimely end about 712. The vase, if, as has 
been believed, it is a Phoenician imitation and not actually Egyptian 
work,i® may be a little later ; but in any case it proves no more than that 
there was commerce between the eastern and western Mediterranean 
round about 700. 

It is not, therefore, possible to check the accuracy of Thucydides’ 
western chronology by means of the archaeological data — all the less so 
since, as we saw, the existing system of dating for early Greek pottery rests 
largely on Thucydides’ chronology itself The suggestion has, however, 
been made, and by men whose reputation stands deservedly high, that on 
archaeological grounds the earliest colonies in Sicily should be dated no 
earlier than the end of the eighth century. The late Dr. H. R. Hall writes 
{Am. Hist. A'ear East, edn. 5, 1920, p. 525) : ' The traditional dates for 
the first Ionian colonies in the Propontis and Euxine are perhaps not too 
earlv, but those of the Sicilian colonies must be and should be brought 
down somewhat. Our archaeological information hardly enables us to 
date the first Greek colonies in Sicily so early as the middle of the eighth 
century.’ There follows a reference to the same author’s Oldest Civilisation 
of Greece, pp. 254-5 ; and on referring to this passage one finds a reference 
to an article by Signor Orsi in the fotizie degli Scavi for 1895. Professor 
Leon Homo, whose Italic Primitive et les Debuts de V Imperialisme Romain is 


Thus Beloch i/.c., p. 224, citing Helbig in \dS tration of it ‘Vaso egiziano ’ and remarkiv. ‘La 

1896, Schiaparelli in MonAnt 1898) calls it * eine scienza non vuole arrischiare Tinsinuazione che 

phoenikische Vase aeg\'ptisierenden Stils ' ; while fossero abili riproduzioni.' 
della Seta {Italia Antica, pp. 76, 79) labeL his illus- 
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one of the most attractive existing introductions to its subject/' relies on 
the same authority, though he expresses himself more cautiously. After 
citing Thucydides’ dates, he adds (p. 79) “ Les premieres d'ailleurs ne 
semblent pas revetir une certitude absolue et peut-etre . . . convient-il 
de les soumettre a un rajeunissement de quelques annees ; les plus anciennes 
se placeraient ainsi vers la fin du VUIe siecle, date qui trouve sa confirma- 
tion dans les decouvertes archeologiques.’ He then cites the same article 
by Orsi. 

On turning to this article, ^ve find the following : 

■ Riferendo sulla campagna del 1892-3, annunziai di aver scopito 
porzione della necropoli dei secoli 8-7 ; oggi debbo rettificare tale asserto 
in quanto dei sepolchri gia illustrati (nelle J\'dS 1893) forse non uno risale 
al secolo 8, ma parecchi al principio del 7®. Le vere tombe arcaicissime 
sono state trovate solo nelF ultima campagna e sono quelle coi vasetti 
protocorinziani-geometrici, le quali sino a prova contraria io tengo per le 
piu antichi di Siracusa. ..." From which Signor Orsi concludes, ‘ Per 
Siracusa possiamo collocare la fondazione piuttosto al fine dell’ 8^ secolo 
che non ai primordi del 7®.’ 

On the other hand, from a Greek necropolis at Finocchito we find 
pure Geometric vases, on which Orsi comments, ‘ con cio stanno in giusto 
accordo vasi geometrici greci . . . del Finocchito che cadano in pieno 
8 secolo, e che, mancando a Fusco, provano come il periodo della coloniz- 
zazione sia stato preceduto da una fase di tentativi commerciali.’ Finoc- 
chito is definitely Greek, apparently, shewing Greeks in residence in 
Sicily some time before the occupation of Fusco (Syracuse). 

It will be seen that the article, of whose conclusions the above extracts 
give a fair impression, expresses only tentative opinions on the chronology, 
and proposes in any case to bring down the date, not of the first Greek 
.settlements, but only of the definite colonisation of Syracuse. In any case, 
grounds for coming to any definite conclusion as regards the absolute 
chronology seem to be wanting. 

(As regards Signor Orsi’s early Greek tentativi commerciali, by the way, 
it may be worth remarking that four years later, in J\'dS 1899, he proposes 
on the strength of the Geometric pottery to date these earliest ventures so 
far back as 800 b.c. ) 

The present writer \vould therefore reject as ‘ not proven ’ the plea 
that wc must scale down Thucydides' western chronology, though he 
personally believes that we should do so, by a little ; convenient though 
it would be, in order to make this article neat and symmetrical, to accept 
Hall's and Homo's views. The traditional chronology, which we believe 

to be inflated, is represented in the west by the ’ long ’ chronology 

Naxos c. 784, Selinous 650 — and not by that which, thanks to the weight 
of Thucydides’ name, has prevailed. The writer would add that it is 
precisely because of the respect in ^v•hich he holds those writers from whom 
he has quoted, that he considers it worth while to expose the fiimsiness of 
the foundations of the chronological view to ^vhich they have lent the 


Though the charm of its quieth efficiLni and lucid btylc u> lost in irandation. 
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authority of their names ; and if he be thought to be dealing too severely 
wdth others, he would hereby do public penance himself for having in a 
former work accepted, unscrutinised, on this point, on the authority of 
Orsi, Homo and Hall, the supposedly final and authoritative decision of 
the Archaeological Datad® 


5. Egypt and Cjrene. 

To revert to the subject of Greek contacts with the Near East, and 
this time with Egypt: 

On the view here adopted of the Eusebios-Eratosthenes chronology, 
another old drropia finds its Auais. It concerns the dates of Naukratis 
and Gyrene. Strabo (XVH, 801) tells how the Milesians ‘ in the time of 
Psammitichos the contemporary of Kyaxares ’ forced their way into the 
Delta, defeating the navy of an Egyptian prince (no doubt a rival of 
Psamatik) and founded ‘ the Milesians’ Fort ’ and afterwards Naukratis. 
From this in combination with Herodotos, whose dates for the Saite 
Pharaohs tally with the Babylonian evidence and are evidently perfectly 
correct, modern writers get an approximately correct date for this event, 
about 650. But it is then remarked with some uneasiness that the Eusebian 
chronology (Jerome, IE 81) gives the foundation-date 749, to which view 
a local scholar, Polycharmos of Naukratis, in a work Trspi ’AcppoSiTtis, 
gives some support. He refers to a merchant of Naukratis named Hero- 
stratos, who traded with Cyprus, as having dedicated a statue of that 
goddess in her temple at Naukratis as early as Olympiad 23, 688-4. 

In discussing this. Dr. Hall was inclined to hedge, compromising 
if anything rather in favour of Eusebios, and in any case being disposed 
to allow Naukratis an existence considerably earlier than 650. This, I 
would suggest, is mistaken ; there is every reason to suppose the ' long ’ 
chronology, here as elsewhere, to be seriously inflated. This in particular 
is suggested by the fact — worth rescuing from its recent obscurity — that 
Eusebios dates Bokkhoris of Sais, of the Twenty-fourth Dynasty, whose 
true dates are about 718—712, so early as 776.-^ Lender Olympiad I, i, 
we read, Bochoris Aegyptiis leges ferebat. But Bokkhoris, though not known 
to Herodotos, is quite an important figure. Neither powerful nor long- 
lived, he is memorable as the first Egyptian potentate whom the Greeks 
remembered as a personality. Nor is this due solely to the fact that he 
was the first with whom Greek traders came into sufficiently intimate 
contact. He was evidently a real ' character ’ — ‘ physically feeble, but 
in character most avaricious ’ as Diodoros says, and speaks of him also 
as a notable judge and law-giver, CT096V Tiva koI Travoupyia 6ia9£povTa, one 
of whose enactments laid down the important principle that contracts 


Minoans, etc., p. 54, nme 2, which I hereby 
retract. 

Athenaios, X\’, pp. 675-6. Thib date, ot 
course, itself rests on calculation and theory, not on 
direct evidence ; seventh-century Greeks did not 
write dates on votive offerings, nor did they date any- 


thing in terms of Olympiads, The statue will no 
mure have borne the date Ol. 23 than the date 
688 B.c. 

CJ//III,p, 291. 

See Muller's notes on Manetho, fr. 64 if., m 
FHG II. 
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not set down in a written document were not enforceable at law.-- It 
was evidently his fortune also to be contemporary with the beginnings of 
the ' Greek Renaissance ’ and the sudden quickening of commercial 
intercourse between East and West. It is typical and appropriate that 
it is his name that adorns that vase from Tarquinia, which, as we saw, 
is our earliest securely dated object for western Greek and Etruscan 
archaeology. 

But if Greeks knew so much about Bokkhoris, it is likely that their 
dates for him will be based on some kind of calculation, not on mere guess- 
work, and if so will have been brought into some relation with their Greek 
chronology generally and the date of Naukratis in particular ; wherefore, 
since the Eusebian date for the accession of Bokkhoris is known to be far 
too early, we may reasonably abandon the early date for Naukratis too. 

Along with that of Naukratis goes that of Gyrene. The true date 
for the foundation of this colony may be given with some confidence about 
630 B.c. The first secure synchronism between its history and that of 
Egypt is afforded by the unsuccessful attack of Pharaoh Hophra,-® Apries, 
which led to his downfall, about 570. This took place in the reign of 
Battos the Prosperous, the third king. (The Cyrenian monarchy fell, 
by the way, some time after 460, in the reign of the eighth king, Arkesilaos 
IV,-^ so that here also we find kings’ reigns, in a fairly stable state, averaging 
a little under 25 years.) Working perhaps from these very facts, the 
chronologists reach the foundation-date Ol. 37, 2 = 630, which is duly 
given by Eusebios ; but Eusebios also gives the date Ol. 5, 3, 757 ! What 
we have here is evidently a trace of the use both of a ‘ short ’ (correct) 
and a ‘ long ’ chronology in Eusebios’ work. The fact that he here gives 
both dates (as also an entirely mythical date in the heroic age, 1333 b.c.) 
may be compared with the existence of a later date, 676, for Kyzikos, in 
the Armenian version of the Chronikon. In the ' long ’ chronology we seem 
to see, here also, the influence of the conception of a 40-year generation; 
there were eight kings of Gyrene, son succeeding father, and the last reign 
being cut short; seven and a half generations at 40 years — 300 years, 
and takes us exactly from shortly after 460 to the calculated foundation 
date 757. 

An awkward ’ seam,’ between correct dates for later events and the 
' long ’ chronology for earlier, appears in the chronologists in connexion 
with the kings of Egypt. Having roughly correct dates for the later Saites, 
but having placed Bokkhoris far too early, they have to fill up a gap some- 
how. This is done by extending Dynasty 'XX\T from 660 (the real 
accession-year of Psamatik I) back to 690, bringing in some predecessors 
of Psamatik who will really have been contemporary with the Assyrian 
and Ethiopian occupations ; then giving 44 years to' the Ethiopians (20 
to Tirhakah (Tarakos) and 12 twice over to Sabaka, with different spellings 
of his name) ; and then extending the short reign of Bokkhoris to 44 years, 
778 to 734. (Sec Manetho, frags. 64-67, Muller; FHG II, pp. 592-4.) 


Died. Sic. I, 79.94. Arkesilaos won his last chariot-victory in 460, at 

Hdt. I\ . 139. Ohmpia; see Z on Pindar, Pyth. I\', ‘YTroOejij, 
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6. Eratosthenes and the \o-year generation. 

W'c have seen, then, that Greek chronological calculations, though 
not always wrong, certainly give us many dates which can be proved, by 
means of synchronisms, to be considerably earlier than the reality. We 
have seen, further, that this tendency is strongest in the later and more 
systematic chronologists, in Eusebios and his followers, and in ‘ Skymnos ’ 
and Diodoros, both of whom made much use of Eratosthenes. From this, 
and from Eratosthenes’ chronology of the kings of Sparta, we may infer 
that Eratosthenes, most unfortunately, accepted and promulgated the 
40-year generation as a basis for calculation. Thirty years is shewn by 
actual Greek genealogies to be a fairer estimate for an average generation — 
and not a minimum, as is sometimes alleged; whatever the Athenian 
moralist may have said about thirty years as the proper age at which to 
marry. For instance, Alkibiades and the younger Perikles, both of whom 
must have been born about 450, are both, in different lines, great-great 
grandsons of Megakles, whose marriage to the daughter of Kleisthenes of 
Sikyon must be placed not far from 570.“® In each line there are three 
male generations and only one female ; and in the first generation at least, 
Hippokrates is a younger son. Royal generations, reckoned from eldest 
son to eldest son, average, as ^ve have seen, still shorter. 

7. Dates in the Sixth Century. 

When we get into the sixth century, within a hundred years of the 
age of prose history, the margin of error, however we calculate, is naturally 
less ; but, at any rate before 550, it is not yet negligible, and, in conclusion, 
I would wish to point out how very unsound it is, in dealing with early 
sixth-century dates, to jettison the evidence of several passages of Herodotos 
in order to save that of Sosikrates. For it is really on nothing more than 
Sosikrates’ dating of the death of Periandros in 585 b.c.^’' that the whole 
of the ‘ vulgate ’ scheme of early sixth-century chronology rests. But 
Herodotos, as is well known, in several passages makes him still active, 
though an old man, about 560 (one generation before the Spartan attack 
on Polykrates, c. 524, III. 48 ; Kypselids still flourishing at the time of the 
marriage of Agariste of Sikyon, c. 570, VI, 128, ad fin . ; Periandros arbitrates 
between Peisistratos and Mytilene, V. 96 ; but Herodotos really must be 
wrong in making this arbitration end the war that took place when 
Peisistratos’ younger son, Hegesistratos, was ruler of Sigeion, i.e. about 
540. No doubt there were several wars). So also Herodotos conceives 


Solon, fr. 27, L 9; emphasised by Wade-Gery, 
CAM III, p. 765. 

Alkibiades is son of Deinomache (m. Kleinias), 
d. of Megakles, s. of Hippokrates, s. of Megakles and 
Agariste; Perikles, son of Perikles, s. of Agariste II 
(m. Xanthippos), d. of Hippokrates, s. of Megakles. 
This Megakles' eldest son Kleisthenes is still active 


about 508, though he disappears from the scene soon 
after ; on the other hand, Megakles has a daughter 
of marriageable age already about 555 (Hdt. I. 61) ; 
so the wedding cannot be placed many years before 
or after 570. 

In Diog, Laen. I, § 95. Sosikrates belongs to 
the second century B.c, : a follower of Apollodoros. 
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of Sappho, a contemporary of Alkaios, who fought at Sigeion {loc. cit.) as 
living and writing about 560-50 (II. 134). It is quite true that he does 
not always think out his chronology ; for instance, Periandros had dealings 
with Alyattes, c. 560 (III. 48), but the stoiy^ of Alkmaion and Croesus 
makes the latter already king before the time of the marriage of Agariste 
to Alkmaion’s son Megakles ; but this last, like several of the Croesus- 
stories, is obviously too much of a fable to be given the same weight as a 
story of real political dealings like those of Periandros tvith Korkyra ; and 
this is the context in which Alyattes is mentioned. 

This is, in fact, the view maintained by Beloch (Die Kypseliden, G.G. 
I. ii, chap. XXV) many years ago. 

The stoiq" of Solon and Croesus, by the way, so far as pure chronology 
goes, is not open to the same objections, as Solon obviously long outlived 
his archonship. Aristokypros, king of Soloi, who was killed in the battle 
of the Cyprian Salamis about 497, is called a son of Philokypros, the king 
who had talked with Solon (Hdt. V. 113) ; which is just possible, if Aristo- 
kypros was born about 550, and his father as a young man talked with 
Solon as an old man some years before that. The reality of Solon’s meeting 
with Philokypros is, of course, attested by Solon’s own verses Trpos 
OiAoKcmpov, preserved to us in Plutarch’s Life (chap. 26). 

Our view of the inflationary tendency of the ‘ vulgate ’ chronology 
receives some further confirmation from Clement of Alexandria, who 
makes the long life of Xenophanes begin so early as Ol. 40, 620 b.g., on 
the authority of Apollodoros (Apollod. fr. 77, Muller; StrSmateis, I. 14). 
He also (Joe. cit., 21) dates Onomakritos ’ about Ol. 50,’ 580 b.g., ‘ in the 
time of the Peisistratids.’ The Peisistratids no doubt will include Peisis- 
tratos himself; but this dating is not to be dismissed as a mere aberration. 
It occurs in a closely reasoned chronological chapter — the same which we 
have quoted already on the date of Thasos — and a chapter which quotes, 
whether or not at first hand, an imposing array of authorities. Indeed, 
a sound acquaintance with it may save a good deal of flitting of the pages 
of Muller or Jacoby. It includes, among other matter, a complete sum- 
mary of the chronology of Eratosthenes. And Clement certainly had no 
bias in favour of the longest chronology among those which he mentions, 
since the thesis he is concerned to prove is that Hebrew thought is prior 
in time to Greek. If, then, we had no better authority for the date of 
Peisistratos than we have for Periandros, tve should probably be moving 
up his usurpation to a date somewhere before 580 b.g. x-\s it is, we have 
something more like a reliable chronology for sixth-century Athens; but 
we owe it to the researches of later Athenian antiquaries on archon-lists 
and inscriptions, and not to the systematic chronologies, which first of all 
worked out a scheme of generations back to the Trojan War and then 
filled in intermediate events at appropriate intervals in terms of the 40- 
year hypothesis. 
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8. Archo 7 i-Lists . 

One of the few sixth-century dates that may be considered approxi- 
mately certain, in fact, is that of the archonship of Solon, 594,"® since that 
will have come direct from an archon-list. Lists of magistrates, as is 
usually assumed, will no doubt have been kept in many cities ; but it is 
important not to over-estimate their usefulness to the chronologist. In 
particular, they did not record the usurpations or overthrow of tyrants, 
since tyrants were not magistrates and no doubt often, like Peisistratos, 
were content to govern lui Toiai KaTscrrscoCTi, as popular and informal 
principes. This, of course, is why we know the dates of Damasias, but not 
with any approach to accuracy those of the various usurpations and ex- 
pulsions of Peisistratos himself. And this is at Athens, the city of which 
we know most, and in the century immediately before the beginnings of 
written history. 

The fact is that archon-lists, while they may supply us with here and 
there a fixed point, do not help towards the construction of a system so 
much as might be hoped, since we have usually no means of telling in 
whose year of office any event occurred ; nor, apparently, had the Greeks 
themselves. Further, I would venture to query Beloch’s assumption that 
we may accept most of the dates of sixth- and late seventh-century colonies, 
on the ground that Epidamnos, for example (founded 625, Eusebios) 
belongs to ‘ eine Zeit, wo allgemein Eponymenlisten gefuhrt wurden ’ 
{G.G. I. ii, p. 277). I am not quite happy about that allgemein, especially 
with regard to colonies. There must surely have been a ' frontier life ’ 
tinge about the early days of a colony, and one must expect them to have 
lagged behind the old Greek cities in these matters, much as the American 
frontier regions in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries lagged behind 
Boston, or Europe. Parish registers may be centuries old in England, 
but we do not know in which of the Carolinas Andrew Jackson was born, 
nor how Abraham Lincoln's forbears spelt their name. Similarly, the 
fact that Athens seems to have had an archon-list extending back to 683 
does not prove that Epidamnos had one from 625. 

9. Olympic Victors. 

What applies to archon-lists applies also to lists of Olympic victors. 
The list of araSioviKa:, as used by the compilers of the ‘ vulgate ’ chronology, 
is a compilation of the sophistic age, as we hear on the sufficient evidence 
of the learned Plutarch ; edited by Hippias of Elis, crrr ouSsvos opuobusvov 
dvayKoiou TTpos iriaTiv {J\Pma, chap. i). The fact that it passed through 
the hands of learned men such as Hippias and Aristotle (fVade-Gerv, 


And even this may not be exact : there is indeed 
a consensus for 594-3 (Sosikrates in D.L. L 62 ; 
Tatian, Against the Greeks, 4.1 ; Clement, Str. I. 14, 
ad fin.), but the sixth^centurv- chronology in the 
*A 9 . TToA. contradicts not only itself ( chaps. 14, 15, con- 
trast 17. i), but also the vulgate ; making the tyranny, 
which certainly ended in 51 1, last 49 or 50 years, and 


begin 32 years after Solon's year, \\bth inclusive 
reckoning, as usually in the ’A0. noX., we get 592. 
The dvctpxiai of the early sixth century may have left 
gaps in the list. When Aristotle himself does not 
claim to be exact (cf. mi pdAiora IpSo^icp, c. 15. n 
there is little point in emending to mi 5 xai TpioKosj- 
Tcp in order to square w’ith Sosikrates. 
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CAH III, p. 762) does not make it any more a contemporary authority, 
though certainly it does shew that it was based on something ; whether 
on a real list going back to 776, or merely on dedicatory inscriptions which 
Hippias may have arranged in a reasonably probable order, is another 
matter. But the real weakness of early Greek dates expressed in terms 
of Olympiads is that even if there was an eighth- and seventh-century 
victor-list it certainly did not give synchronisms with historic events. 
Even if it is true that Chionis of Sparta tvon the furlong race for the third 
time in 656, still the thesis that the colony of Istros was founded in the 
same year remains, no less, simply a calculation by later scholars. The 
whole practice of dating events in terms of Olympiads, as being more 
^videly known than the magistrates’ names of a particular city, was growing 
up, and was not yet standardised, in Hippias’ own generation; as may be 
seen by the fact that Thucydides names Olympiads 88 and 90 (III. 8. 

49; with the former cf. Pans. VI, 7.1.) by the names of the victors 
not in the sprint (as Diodoros, for example, ahvays does) but in the pankra- 
tion. At most, Olympic temple records might preserve the dates of events 
of strictly local history; but the fact that the date of Pheidon’s Olympiad 
is one of the most disputed points in the whole of Greek history' scarcely 
suggests that they did. In particular, the fact, stressed by Mr. \Vade- 
Gery, that the last of many Messenian victors is dated 736, and the first 
of many Spartans 716, is valuable as evidence on the date of the first 
Messenian V’ar ; but it is valuable not as contemporary' evidence, but only 
as giving us the opinion of the intelligent Hippias, who may indeed simply 
have arranged the early victors in an order consistent with his ideas on 
the probable date of the war. 


10. Antimenidas and his mercenary service. 

One final point on the sixth century ; it concerns the date of the poet 
Alkaios, and therewith that of Pittakos and of the Sigeian ^Var. A tantalis- 
ing papyrus scrap of Alkaios mentions Askalon, at the end of a line other- 
wise lost. The mere occurrence of the name — for the reading really is, 
apparently, beyond cavil — is sufficiently suggestive, especially in con- 
junction with the adjacent line-endings: . . . av OdAaCTaav five lines 
back, . . . BaPOAcovos i'pas immediately preceding, and . . . uosvt’ syeppriv 
{e.g. "Apriv KpuoevT’ gyeppriv) immediately following, followed by ... v kot’ 
dcKpas. . . . TE KdaAov, [ . . . sijs AiSao Soopa, etc. [Oxyrhynchus Papyri, X, 
no. 1233; Aik., fr. 82, Diehl). It has been suggested that the mercenary 
service of the poet’s brother Antimenidas in the Babylonian army, which 
must almost certainly be the subject of this, as it is of another better pre- 
served and better known fragment, is not only placed by this fragment in 
Syria and Palestine, but also virtually dated to the campaigns associated 
with the battle of Carchemish, 606, the only major operations in this 
region and about this time of which we know. If so, then the ‘ long ’ 
chronology would receive very important confirmation. On further 
consideration, however, it must, surely, appear that the battle of Carchemish 
is on the contrary a terminus post quern for Antimenidas’ service. It was 
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only as a result of this campaign that Nebuchadrezzar reached the sea 
and occupied Syria, and only after this, therefore, that Greeks could enlist 
in the Babylonian service. Before this they joined the Egyptians, like that 
soldier whose Gorgoneion shield was found at Carchemish. Antimenidas’ 
service, evidently active service, in Syria may then have occurred at any 
time after 606, down to the time of Cyrus. We may be sure there were, 
in addition to Pharaoh Hophra’s campaigns, plenty of border wars of which 
we know nothine^. 

O 


1 1 . Conclusion. 

I claim, therefore, to have shewn that many of our early Greek dates 
are demonstrably, and many more of them probably, too early; that in 
the many cases where we have rival dates for the same event, the later date 
is generally to be chosen, while the earlier usually belongs to a chronological 
system based on the 40-year estimate of a generation ; that this estimate 
underlies, and vitiates, the whole ‘ vulgate ’ chronology, from Ephoros 
and Eratosthenes onward, as found, for example in the Parian Marble, 
Diodoros, the pseudo-Skymnos ; and that Eusebios’ early dates are there- 
fore too early, except where he is following evidence, such as that of 
Thucydides, dating from the age before the chronological systems were 
worked out. Herodotos is sometimes right, as on the Saites, sometimes 
inflated, as on the kings of Lydia. He is not perfectly consistent, but on 
sixth-century dates his statements are much to be preferred to those of 
the later writers who are committed to an over-estimate. Finally, it is 
worth while to point out that if this view of the methods of the Greek 
chronologists is correct, it brings us in essentials to the same conclusions 
as those reached by Beloch, on sixth-century dates, by an entirely different 
method, namely, that of working backwards from the age of reliable 
records, by means of various Greek pedigrees, and by the allusions of early 
Avriters to one another. The result may be summed up by saying, as we 
said earlier, that the Archaic period of Greek history is not a truly historic 
but a proto-historic age ; that few if indeed any dates in it can be known 
exactly ; and that we must be content, except when supported by Oriental 
documents, with an accurate relative chronology, and, as regards absolute 
chronology, with approximations. Hitherto we have accepted Eratosthenes 
at almost all points. If it is true, as I hold, that his dates are inflated, and 
that the sudden outpouring of the Greek colonising movement begins, 
at earliest, not much before 700 b.g., instead of before 750, then we discover 
the Greek Renaissance to have been an ev^en more swift and wonderful 
flowering of a civilisation than it formerly appeared. 

Appended is an annotated list of early Greek dates here discussed. 
It will be seen that they are not scaled down by any rigidly fixed pro- 
portion ; calculating by generations leaves an ample margin of error. A 
usual proportion, however, seems to be about 25 per cent, of the distance 
from 500 B.c. (corresponding to an estimate of a generation at 30 instead 
of 40 years). To reduce other early Greek dates given by late chronologists 

JHS — VOL. LV. L 
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to something like accuracy, therefore, it is probably safest to act accordingly. 
A date given as 580 b.c. will thus = about 560 ; 600, about 575 ; 650, 
about 612; 700, about 650; 780, about 710. 


E\’Xnt. 

Date 
(• Long ’ 

Authority. 

Date 

here 

Authority 

and 


chronolog)^) . 


accepted. 

Comments. 

TpcoiKCc 

1194-84.1 

Eratosthenes (in Clement of 

C . lOIO. 


AcOpIKCt 

1104. J 

Alexandria, Str, I. 14). 

950- 

Date of earliest remains at Sparta, 

Theopompos. 

786-43- 

Eusebios. 

7^5“'685. 

according to the British School 
excavators. 

Generallv accepted; cf. e.g. 

^lidas of 

740 (fi.). 

Eusebios 

c. 715-680. 

C AH III. 

Killed by Kimmerians (Str. I, 

Phr^'gia. 

Sinope. 

Before 756. 

(Implied by Eusebios’ date 

c. 700. 

61) probably after 700 (cf. 
CAH). 

Contemp. with Kimmerian raids ; 

Kyzikos. 

756- 

756 for Trapezous.) 

Jerome; Synkeilos. 

675(?) 

Skymn., 948. 

Eusebios. 

Earliest Silician 

r. 784. 

Skymn., 270. 

7351?) 

Thucydides. (Perhaps, rather, 

colonies. 

Metapontion. 

773* 

Eusebios. 

After 700. 

c. 700 ; but evidence is lacking. 
See above.) 

A daughter-colony of Sybaris, 

Bokkhoris, 

776. 

Eusebios. 

f. 718-12. 

itself founded c. 708 (Eusebios). 
See CJ// III. 276-7. 

Naukratis. 

749- 

Jerome (cf. Polycharmos of 

c. 650. 

Time of Psamatik I ; Strabo, 

Cyrene. 

757- 

X., ap. Ath., 675-6). 
Eusebios (? 7J generations 

630. 

801. 

Eusebios ; confirmed by Hdt. IV 

Gyges. 

716-678. 

before end of the mon- 
archv, r. 457). 

Hdt. I. 

D. c. 648. 

{ two generations before Pharaoh 
Hophra) . 

Assurbanipafs annals. 


(Dates of Abydos and of Archilochos move with that of Gyges; date of Thasos with that of Archilochos ; 
of Parion with that of Thasos; of Priapos and Prokonnesos with that of Abydos. See above.) 


Istros. 

656. 

Eusebios. 


c. 610. 

Contemp. with Scythian raids ; 
Skymn. 768-72; i.e. contemp. 
with fall of Xineveh, Hdt. I. 

Olbia. 

646. 

Eusebios. 


c. 600. 

1^3- 

Time of Median Empire: 
Skymn. 806-9. 

Selinous. 

650. 

Diodoros, XIII. 59, 


629. 

Thucydides. (Or perhaps later ) . 

Xenophanes. 

620-520. 

Apollodoros, ap. 
.Vex., Str. I. 14. 

Clem. 

570-470. 

Seems to have sur\ived to the 
time of Hieron ; Timaios, ap. 
Clement, loc. cit. Perhaps 25 
in 545 B.c. ; cf. (Bergk’s) frags. 
8 and 22. 

Periandros. 

D. 585. 

Sosikrates, in D.L. I. 

95* 

550- 

Hdt. III. 48, V. 96, etc. 

Peisistratid 

dynasty. 

fl. 580. 

Clement, Str. I. 21. 

c. 560-511. 

’A6. HoA., etc. 


Uppingham. A. R. Burn. 



ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1934-1935 
[plate XI.] 

Some remarkable discoveries were made in Greece in the year ending 
at midsummer 1935 ; not all of them, by any means, from official excava- 
tions, for, as often, ‘ chance finds ’ produced much of the most interesting 
material. In the following account, much of the information as to the 
results of official excavations is taken from Karo’s forthcoming report in the 



Fig. I. — Athens: general view of the Agora. 


Archaeologischer Anzeiger, proofs of which, thanks to the author’s generosity, 
I have been able to use. I would here express my thanks also to others 
who have provided me with information or photographs. 

Athens and Attica 

The fifth campaign of the American excavators in the Athenian Agora 
has again led to important topographical discoveries. The first results 
are described by Shear in AJA 1935, 173 ff . ; and a general idea of the 
lie of the land may be obtained from the plan, loc. cit. 175, which embodies 
the identifications made possible last season by the discovery of the Tholos 
and of the Altar of the Twelve Gods. 

The excavation of the South Stoa (plan, loc. cit. no. 13) and of an 
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Odeion occupied the latter part of the campaign. I quote the following 
from an account kindly supplied by Professor Shear. 

‘ The South Stoa is a building measuring 150 m. long by 18-30 m. 
wide. Its orientation is east to west, and it thus lies at a right angle to the 
Stoa of Attalos, from which it is separated by a space of 25 metres. Al- 
though only the foundation stones of red conglomerate have been generally 
preserved it has been possible to make a tentative reconstruction of the 
building. This presents a peripteral structure Avith seventy- three columns 
on each side and with nine at each end, spaced with an intercolumniation 
of about two metres. Between the colonnades is a series of twenty-three 
columns or piers that are joined by walls. Of the superstructure only 
part of the east end is in place, consisting of three lower drums of unfluted 
Doric columns standing on the stylobate. They are made of poros which 
is covered with a heav^^ coat of stucco. It is surprising to find a super- 
structure of poros on this stoa, but since this has now been proved it will 
be possible to associate with the building various poros architectural 
members that have been previously found in the vicinity of the Stoa of 
Attalos. 

‘ The date of the construction of the building is fixed in the Hellenistic 
period by the objects found in the filling of its interior space, and by pottery, 
lamps, and coins from the footing trench of its foundation walls. The 
latest coin, one of the Athenian cleruchy of Delos which must be dated 
after 166 b.c., brings the time of construction close to the middle of the 
second century b.c., and thus makes the building about contemporaneous 
with the Hellenistic Aletroon on the west and with the Stoa of Attalos on 
the east. It was destroyed in the latter part of the third century a.d., 
and subsequently, some time after the middle of the fourth century, the 
site was used for the location of an elaborate system of baths that were 
fed by a stream of water still abundantly flowing down from the south- 
east. It has not yet been possible to identify this stoa with any building 
mentioned by ancient writers and it has, therefore, been provisionally 
called the “ South Stoa.” 

‘ The theatre, lying just north of the stoa, is a rectangular building 
with poros foundation walls measuring 52-50 by 42-50 metres. Its orienta- 
tion is north and south with the front on the north side. The north wall 
is ten metres south of the facade of the Giants, long familiarly known as 
the “ Stoa of the Giants,” and the south wall is set against the terrace wall 
of the South Stoa. The orchestra, which is less than a semicircle, has 
retained almost intact its marble pavement, constructed of pieces of varied 
colours interspersed to form simple decorative patterns. A cutting in 
the floor slightly off the centre line may mark the place where an altar or 
a monument base originally stood. Several marble seat blocks are pre- 
served in place in the cavea, but otherwise there remain only the cuttings 
in the bedrock from which the seats have been removed. 

‘ No exact evidence for the date of the construction of the building 
was secured, but its approximate period, the first century a.d., can be deter- 
mined from the methods of construction, from stamped roof-tiles, from 
two marble heads found on the floor, and from the style of some of the 
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architectural members. It was destroyed by fire in the third quarter of 
the third century. The general destruction in the Agora that occurred 
at that time may have been due to the invasion of the tribe of the Heruli 
in 267, In the latter half of the fourth century another building with the 
Giants on its northern fagade was erected on the earlier foundations. 
Thus the chronological vicissitudes of the theatre closely agree with those 
of the South Stoa. 

‘ The problem of the identification of this theatre building is an im- 
portant one. On the evidence of Pausanias and of other ancient writers 
only two buildings of theatrical type may be considered as possibly located 
in this part of the Agora, the Orchestra and the Odeion. The ne\v building 
has not a shape suitable for the Orchestra, 
in which the statues of the Tyrannicides 
were still standing in the second century 
A.D., and no trace of the statues or of their 
bases appeared. The shape, however, is 
appropriate for the Odeion. After leaving 
the Tyrannicides Pausanias mentions the 
Odeion and says that it is near the fountain 
house, Enneakrounos. Although the new 
building is separated by the South Stoa 
from the fountain house in the south-w'est 
part of the Agora it is not far distant from 
it, and because of its location and of its 
shape it may be provisionally identified as 
the Odeion. 

' Two discoveries made in the excava- 
tion of the building favour the proposed 
identification. Pausanias states that the 
Odeion contained a statue of Dionysos 
“worth seeing,” and that in front of it 
were erected statues of the Ptolemies. A 
statue of Dionysos was actually found lying 
on the east side of the building, and near 
the front of it was secured a part of a marble base with a dedicatory 
inscription bearing the name Philadelphos. This is undoubtedly to be 
restored as Ptolemy Philadelphos and is presumably from the base of one 
of the statues mentioned by Pausanias.’ 

An important series of Geometric graves was discovered in the south- 
western part of the concession. One grave had been found in 1 934 ; in 
1935 twenty were uncovered, and from them ninety complete vases were 
obtained. The graves were of fairly uniform type; one end, in most 
cases, was cut in the rock of Kolonos Agoraios, the other was built up with 
rubble. The usual orientation was east to w'est, but the head is sometimes 
placed at one end, sometimes at the other. The graves w'ere covered with 
large slabs of stone. Children w'ere buried in amphorae or pithoi. Ex- 
amples of the vases found in these graves are shewm in fig. 4 of Shear’s 
report, already quoted. One vase, of a kind hitherto unknown, is illustrated 



Fig. 2. — Athens: Geometric vase. 
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herewith, in Fig. 2. It is a jug pierced by two tubes, which do not 
communicate with the interior. If, therefore, it were placed in a larger 
vessel containing cold water, its contents would be cooled by the water 
which would enter the tubes. The vase would thus seem to be a primitive 
psykter, the earliest example of a psykter known. 

Fine pieces of later pottery were found in the course of the excavations ; 
notably, several pieces of a vase signed by Euthymides, and a white-ground 
disc, of late archaic style, with Helios in his chariot rising over a mountain 
(Hymettus) ; compare the Brygos-painter’s cup with Selene, in Berlin. 

A great many ostraca were found. There are now over seventy; 
Themistocles is represented by twenty-six; other names are Aristeides, 
Boutalion, Charias, Hierokles, Hipparchos, Hippokrates, Kallias, Kallixenos, 
Kydrokles, Megakles, Peisistratos, Thrasykles, Xanthippos. 

‘ A grave that is significant for the ethnological history of Athens 
belongs to the Neolithic period, which must be dated prior to 3000 b.c., 
and is the earliest record of habitation on the site of the Agora that has so 
far appeared. A circular cutting, go cm. in diameter, had been made in 
the bedrock, two metres east of the fagade of the Metroon. This shaft 
extended down to a depth of three metres; opening from the bottom a 
rectangular chamber is cut in the rock which contained the bones of an 
adult in crouching position and two vases of very primitive type. One 
that was lying near the head of the skeleton is a deep hand-made bowl of 
coarse clay that was fired to a grey colour. A curious fact about this 
crude bowl is that it was mended in antiquity, as is proved by the 
presence of three pairs of holes along the edges of a fracture. The 
second vase, which lay at the foot of the grave, is a hand-made two- 
handled cup that is black on the inside and reddish-orange outside. These 
vases are obviously different from Early Helladic ware and they are placed 
just before that period and thus at the close of the Neolithic age.’ 

Two late Mycenaean burials produced characteristic Late Helladic 
Ware. ‘ Another important discovery is an unrifled grave of the Proto- 
geometric period, ca. 1000 b.c., that was uncovered on the plateau south 
of the “ Theseion.” The grave w'as cut in the rock in a direction from 
north-west to south-east. It contained the skeletons of two children, one 
placed above the other, with their heads at the south-east end. On and 
about the upper skeleton were deposited twelve vases, and in the earth 
above the body the presence of carbonised matter and of bones of animals 
indicates a burnt sacrifice at the funeral. The vases, which are intact, 
are decorated in characteristic Protogeometric style.’ 

‘ The investigation of the plateau south of the “ Theseion ” led to the 
opening of a large cistern that is cut in the solid rock and is lined with a 
thick coat of stucco. The contents are varied in character and represent 
a long range of time, as is indicated by the dates of the coins, which extend 
from the fourth century b.c. to the reign of the Emperor Constantins II, 
323-361 a.d. The objects, of which forty have been catalogued, include 
a marble herm, two ivory statuettes, the low'er part of a marble statuette 
of Herakles, Roman lamps of the second and third centuries, heads of 
terracotta figurines, twenty-two lead seals, and several bronze statuettes. 
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The fragile ivories and the bronzes are well preserved because of the dry- 
condition of the earth in the cistern. 

‘ The marble herm is of the usual type, consisting of a tall shaft of 
Pentelic marble which is set on a base and is crowned by the bust of a man, 
whose name is written across the face of the shaft at the top : Moiragenes 
son of Dromokles, of the Deme Koile, Eponymos of the Tribe Hippo- 
thontis. The head is a splendid portrait of an elderly man of Roman 
type. The style of the workmanship suggests a date in the second century 



Fig. 3. — Athene: marble herm. 

A.D. The two ivory statuettes are of similar type and style and were 
made by the same hand. They represent seated women; the heads are 
of Praxitelean type with placid and reposeful features ; the garments are 
a chiton that is fastened by a high girdle, and a cloak that is wrapped around 
the lo-w'er part of the body. Since one of the figures holds a lyre, it is 
probable that both statuettes represent Muses, and the one with the lyre 
is reminiscent, in style and costume, of the seated Muse on the Mantineian 
base. The style of the figures, the type of the garments, and the fine 
quality of the workmanship tempt one to date them in the fourth or third 
century b.c. 
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‘ Shallow cuttings in the bedrock of the plateau south of the mouth 
of the cistern yielded sherds of pottery of the Greek and Roman periods 
and various other objects, including a bronze dicast's ticket of the fourth 
century- b.c. and a statuette ofHerakles made of red marble. 

‘ Among the other discoveries in the field of sculpture are a marble 
woman’s head of the fourth or third century b.c., and two portrait heads 
of the Roman age.’ 

The German excavation in the Kerameikos, under the direction of 
Kiibler, has again produced important results. In the Hagia Triada 
area a series of graves was found, and in them pottery dating from the 
geometric period to the fourth century B.c. The geometric graves in this 
district are particularly rich. There are both cremation and inhumation 
burials ; in one of the former the ashes were contained in a bronze bowl. 
One late geometric grave has a ‘ sacrificial channel ’ like those described 
in JHS 1933, 270 — the earliest example of this usage y-et discovered. 
Clear traces of Avooden sarcophagi, in some cases with painted patterns 
preserved, were found in late archaic and early classical graves ; in one 
grave of the fifth century there were four clay arms, not broken but cut off 
at the ends, evidently of apotropaic significance ; and there were also 
fragments of a similar ivory arm, and a fine early classical terracotta 
protome. From the same neighbourhood comes a fine poros stele, with a 
Avarrior holding a spear, in the style of about 540 b.c. ; not far from Avhich 
a remarkably large and Avell-preserved rectangular tomb, of mud brick 
resting on a poros foundation, Avas found. This tomb dates from the end 
of the fifth century; it is thought possible that a fragmentary marble 
sarcophagus and a bronze hydria, Avhich Avere found behind one of its Avails 
in 1910, and are noAv in the National Museum (Papaspyridi, Guide, 195 ff., 
no. 7914), belong to the original burial of this tomb. Tavo poros sarco- 
phagi, tAvo marble urns, and a bronze hydria (the last containing ashes 
Avrapped in cloth, Avhich is remarkably well preserA-ed) haA'e noAV been found 
in it. 

A number of other graAes Avere opened.^ Of particular interest 
are four cremation burials in Protogeometric amphorae, and a 
Submycenaean inhumation, Avhich Avere found close together near the 
spot Avhere tAvo similar Protogeometric burials had been found in 1933 
(see AA 1933, 278 ff., figs. 13-14). The Protogeometric graves are all 
of one type — rectangular cists, Avith a rounded hole sunk at one point for 
the cinerary vase, and coA-ered AA'ith slabs of schist ; offerings burnt Avith the 
corpse are usually found in the earth Avhich fills the rectangular cist. The 
custom of cremation can be folloAved in this area from the tenth century 
(Avhen it Avas invariable) doAvn to the eighth, but here, as elseAvhere in 
Attica, inhumation begins in the second half of the ninth century. Tavo 
early inhumation burials a\ ere found here : they Avere rectangular cists in 
which the skeleton lay fully extended, Avith vases (pyxides, cups, an am- 
phora) near it. The ninth-century cremation graves are someAvhat 
different in type ; in one there Avas a ledge running along each long side, 


^ Xear areas 19 and 20 in Bruckner-Pernice, Friedhof am Eridanos (108 fF., 112 ff.). 
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and, at one end of the sunken area in the middle, a cinerary amphora, 
buried to half its height : near it were other vases, among them an empty 
amphora. In the deposit above this, and above the Protogeometric graves 
just described, was a quantity of pottery which had been burnt with the 
corpse on the pyre. The other of these early inhumation graves had no 
ledges, but contained two cinerary amphorae. In the filling of earth which 
covered each of these cists, and exactly above the cinerary amphorae, was 
found the foot of a large crater which had stood above the grave : in one 
case the base of this vase had been carefully pierced (in the other the base 
was destroyed) . 

There are two other geometric graves of the same period, and a 
remarkable inhumation grave of the late seventh century, a rectangular 
cist covered with mud-brick; many fragments of a huge early black- 
figure amphora, of about 620 b.c., are evidently part of the vase which 
once stood over the grave. ^ One fragment of this amphora had been found 
in 1910 : now a great many joining pieces have been added, and shew on one 
side a design of horsemen, grouped antithetically about a siren, and above, 
on the neck, a centaur; the other side is undecorated. A small ivory bull, 
apparently part of a handle, was found near this and seems to come from a 
grave of the early sixth century, which lay above the amphora just described. 

A number of later graves (from the end of the archaic to the Hellenistic 
period) were also found in this area. Among the finds the most notable 
is a red-figured pyxis, attributed to the painter of Munich 2660,^ with a 
picture of four Nereids running to an altar, beside which stands a palm tree. 

Progress has been made with the reinforcement of the Nike Bastion on the 
Acropolis, and there is talk of a fresh attempt at the reconstruction of the 
Nike Temple. The excavations in the Academy of Plato have been held up 
by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

The National Museum has received many acquisitions of first-rate 
importance. I can now give some further details of the painted wooden 
plaques from Pitsa, near Xylokastro (not far west of Sicyon), which I 
mentioned briefly in my last report. These were found in a cave which was 
first explored by a peasant, and was later excavated by Orlandos and Alitsos ; 
it contained a quantity of votive objects, covering the period from the seventh 
to the third century b.c. The best preserved of the plaques is a fairly thick 
slab of wood, measuring 33 by 15 cms. It is covered with a white slip, 
which has flaked off in many places, but even in these the design 
is often recoverable, as it has sunk through the slip into the wood. The 
subject of this plaque is a procession to sacrifice. On the right of the 
picture is an altar, the rest is occupied with figures moving towards this : 
children and grown-ups bringing the necessary paraphernalia — a tray with 
jugs and a box ; a sheep led on a rope ; branches, musical instruments. 
The style is extraordinarily minute, like that of some of the finest clay 
plaques from Pente Skouphia, but what is most remarkable in this and in 
the other wooden plaques is the brilliance of the colours — principally 
cobalt blue, carmine, yellow and black, so vivid that they can certainly 

- Style of the Peiraeus amphora, Piuhl, MuZ HI, 
fig. 88. 


^ Beazley, AV 266; Kraiker, Die rotfig. Att. 
Vasen in Heidelberg, 26, 85-7. 
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have lost nothing in the time which has passed since they were applied. The 
date of all the plaques is after the middle of the sixth century, apparently 
about 540-20 B.c. The plaque described above has a number of inscrip- 
tions, stating that it was dedicated to the Nymphs, and giving the names 
of the participants, and the signature of the artist, whose name is lost 
though his designation as a Corinthian (ho qoplvOios) is preserved. The 
other plaques are less well preserved, but one of them has parts of several 
figures with brilliantly painted drapery, and more inscriptions. This find 
fills a gap in our knowledge of ancient painting in general, and in particular 
it gives us an idea of the Corinthian style at a time when vase-painting 
had ceased to be representative of the local tradition; it shews, too, how 
close the style of the best clay plaques stands to that of the polychrome 
‘ free-painting ’ of the time. 

The National Museum has acquired a sensational ‘ chance find,’ 
a mass of Early Attic fragments from near the village of Vari. This is 
without question one of the most important finds of Greek pottery 
that has been made in recent years. It is evidently part of a temple- 
deposit, and it is greatly to be hoped that the site will be excavated in the 
near future. The period covered by the fragments is from about 630—570 
B.c. — that is, the first great period of black-figure painting in Attica. 
There are fragments of a series of very large vases, mostly amphorae, and 
bowls with domed lids, decorated with animals and fabulous monsters, in the 
manner of the Peiraeus and Nessos amphorae. Among the most re- 
markable of the whole series are two bowls, one with Prometheus and 
Herakles, the other with a group of lion and leopard devouring a bull ; 
and a large stand with a procession of women. There are also many 
smaller vases — flat bowls, cups and kotylai (among the latter many 
fragments of the ‘ comast group ’). The Vari find was acquired by the 
Society of the Friends of the National Museum, thanks to the energy of 
its President, Mr. M. Vlasto. Another acquisition made through the same 
society is a curious late neolithic clay vase in the form of a highly steato- 
pygous woman. 

The National Museum has other acquisitions — notably, the finds from 
the Italian excavations in Lemnos, many of which are now exhibited : these 
include specimens of a singular local style of vase-painting of the archaic 
period, distinctly ‘ mix-Hellenic ’ in character. One very remarkable 
vase shews a man attacking a lioness with a spear, and dangling a lion-cub 
in his left hand. Not least important is the fact that several important 
statues, previously kept in the magazines, have been put on exhibition: 
notably the huge and magnificent archaic Kouros from Megara (Deonna, 
Les Apollons archa'iques, 185, no. 77), the Kore from Delos published in BCH 
1889, pl- 7 ) the relief of dancing silens from the temple of Dionysus 
(Heberdey, Altattische Porosskulptur, 75 ff.) ; also a Hygieia from Epidauros. 

The Benaki Museum has acquired a fine gold vase, said to have been 
found near Chalkis, together with some Early Gycladic incised pottery 
(also acquired) . The vase is a footless cup with an everted rim, and with 
decoration of widely spaced incised zigzags. It is dated in the first half 
of the third millennium b.c., and may thus claim to be older than the Louvre 
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vase JHS 1924, 163, and to be the earliest metal vase known from the 
Aegean area. A large collection of Macedonian bronzes (fibulae, trappings, 
etc.) has also been acquired. 

There has been no further excavation at Marathon, but study of the 
finds has progressed. The tholos-tomb reported last year was used as a 
heroon until later times ; to east and west of it a space was kept clear and 
is thought to have been planted with oak trees ; on either side of this lies 
the Geometric cemetery, with later tombs beyond. Further details of the 
Herakleion, including the well-house, have come to light; also traces of 
older structures going back to the seventh century^. 

At Eleusis Kourouniotis again reports a number of minor topographical 
discoveries made while clearing up old excavations; and a further small 
area of the Mycenaean settlement has been uncovered. From their thick- 
ness it is supposed that some of the walls belong to the Mycenaean Palace. 

The Meg arid 

After many years, excavation has been resumed at Megara, where 
Threpsiades and Travlos have cleared part of the town wall, and a late 
Roman house. The temple mentioned in my last report ^vas studied, 
and some archaic sherds and terracottas (dated in the seventh century) 
were found in the immediate neighbourhood, which may indicate an earlier 
date for the building than was at first thought probable. Elsewhere 
disturbed deposits of pottery, covering the periods from Middle-Helladic 
to Byzantine, were found. 


The Peloponnese 

The American excavations at Corinth have been continued on a large 
scale. On the south-west side of the Agora, the existence of four small 
temples has been established ; they are, however, almost completely 
destroyed. West of these, a Greek cistern of unusual type was found : 
it is partly cut in the rock, partly built of large blocks. Near it were pre- 
historic sherds, and a geometric pithos which perhaps points to the existence 
of a cemetery in this neighbourhood. The cistern produced an ivory 
fore-arm from an almost life-size chryselephantine statue. On the south 
side of the Agora a great number of architectural fragments were found, 
near a gateway discovered last year ; these are sufficient for the restoration 
of the greater part of a building which is thought possibly to have been 
a Prytaneum. From the style and fine technique of the architectural 
details the building is placed in the first half of the first century a.d. The 
Agora produced several Roman marble figures, and a number of Roman 
coins and lamps. 

At Sicyon Orlandos has discovered a fountain, similar to that described 
in JHS 1933, 280; a building found east of the theatre is thought to 
be the Gymnasium of Kleinias, father of Aratus, which is mentioned by 
Pausanias. The building consists of an Ionic colonnade (a fine Ionic 
capital was found) with a row of rooms behind, immediately in front of 
the back wall. 
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Orlandos has also continued his work at Alipheira in Arcadia, recovering 
further fragments of the temple of Athena. The altar has also been cleared ; 
near it was a rectangular rock-cutting, probably the foundation for the 
base of the colossal bronze Athena recorded by Polybius and Pausanias. 
At the Asklepieion remains of a dwelling for priests or visitors have come to 
light. Finally, at Diminio, near Kiato, he has found an early Byzantine 
church. 

Mitsos opened a chamber-tomb at Mycenae in May of this year. The 
Swedes under Persson have begun excavations at Berbati, the ancient 
Prosymna (east of Mycenae), where there are plentiful remains of a 





P'lO. 4. M.YLTHI : PL.AN. 

Mycenaean city and necropolis, and also of the settlements of the Greek 
and Roman periods. A tholos tomb ^vas excavated. This has a short 
dromos (8 m. long and 2-25 wide), faced with medium-sized limestone 
blocks. The tholos is about 8 m. in diameter ; its walls are built of irregular 
stones, and stand to a height of roughly 3'J- to 4I metres. The tomb had 
been robbed and re-used at least as early as the seventh century, since a 
Protocorinthian skyphos was found on the floor: in Roman times it was 
used as a sheep-fold. In the disturbed deposit of the original burials 
were found Mycenaean sherds, human bones, fragments of beaten gold, 
two bronze handles from vases which had once been decorated with gold, 
and other small objects. The pottery is the most important part of the 
find : it includes fragments of large vases of the ‘ Palace style,’ like those 
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from Kakovatos, and it is hoped that a large series of vases of this period 
will be completed from the fragments. The tomb is thought to be earlier 



Fig. 


-Malthi: the Megaron. 


than that of Dendra, but the pottery has not yet been studied in detail. 
Other Mycenaean tombs were noted ; one, of the Late Mycenaean period, 
was excavated. It contained about 
fifty vases and four clay figurines, 
one of them of a type which is ^ 

thought to be unique : a woman \ 

seated on a throne. A Roman hypo- 
gaeum, which contained twenty- 
four skeletons, coins and lamps, was 
also excavated. The excavation 
will shortly be resumed. 

Work on Byzantine remains at 
Sparta is reported by Adamantiou 
in Oikonomos’s ’'EKdeais (OpaKTiKd 
1934, 19 ff.) and studies in Laconian 
topography by Kougeas ('EAAriviKd 
1933. 261 ff.). 

Valmin has made substantial 
progress \vith the excavation of the 
Mycenaean site at Malthi^ in Mes- 
senia. This is the first Mycenaean settlement to be uncovered in its 
entirety; it comprises some 305 rooms variously grouped into houses. 





Fig. 6. — Malthi: vase of incised ware. 


^ See JHS 1934, 190 and Valmin, Bull, de la Sociite Rqyale des Lettres de Lund, 1933-4, PP- 9 ff- 
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A third of the walled area was left open as a market-place. Gournia 

in Crete is the nearest parallel, but at Malthi the outer houses were 

built against the town-wall. The settlement dates from Middle Helladic 
times, with some later rebuilding. Large apsidal houses have been found, 
and one house of megaron type. Near the southern gate remarkable 
evidence of the cult of the dead came to light; a half-circle of two 
rows of upright stones enclosed four graves with a single skeleton, and a 

fifth, closed by a large slab, in which were eight bodies ; near this were 

two chambers back to back, in each a rectangular stone table, obviously 
chapels of the dead. The whole arrangement of graves, in a semicircular 
stone enclosure set against the main gate, recalls the grave circle at Mycenae. 
The ceramic finds were rich ; among them, many great pithoi five feet in 
height. The vases were painted or incised, and are of a type which has 
not been found in quantity elsewhere. They are, in fact, a distinctive 
local type of Middle Helladic. At the end of the Mycenaean age Malthi 
was destroyed by fire and was never again occupied. 

Kyparissis continues his investigation of the Mycenaean cemeteries in 
Achaia. On some sites a curious custom has been observed ; the corpses 
were buried alone in trenches lined with pebbles, and the pottery and 
jewellery deposited in the vicinity. 

North-West Greece 

In Leukas Dorpfeld and Gossler have done further work on the aqueduct, 
which seems to have been in use from prehistoric times onward throughout 
the whole of antiquity. Hellenistic tombs, with jewellery, were found. 
In Cephallenia Marinatos has opened two Mycenaean chamber-tombs with 
hne stone doors and dromoi, and has observed the site of a Doric temple 
and of some Hellenistic tombs. 

Boeotia Phocis, and Thessaly 

The French have resumed the excavations at the Ptoan sanctuary, 
which were begun in the eighties of the last century and had long since 
been abandoned. Their first task was to clear the debris which had 
accumulated on the site. Later, a small sanctuary at Kastraki (between 
Ptoon and Akraiphia [the modern Karditza]), which had been excavated 
in 1903, but had never been published, was cleaned and further explored. 
The temple is long and narrow, with peristyle and a row of inner columns 
(probably of wood) ; it is provisionally dated in the fourth century b.c. 
Below the hill on which this temple stood, a small archaic sanctuary was 
found ; this consists of a rectangular altar, of ashlar masonry, with a round 
altar, built of irregular blocks, a little further to the east. Sherds and 
figurines date the deposit of this altar to the period covered by the seventh 
and sixth centuries. A broad paved road leads from this sanctuary to 
Akraiphia : the excavated part of this road is flanked by a series of bases 
which once supported bronze tripods. Some of these tripods had lions’- 
paws as finials (and are therefore not earlier than the archaic period), 
but a base found some two hundred metres further north had a tripod 
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of very early type, with plain legs and a central support. It is evident 
that this avenue of votive tripods was of considerable length; it recalls 
the long series of Griffon-bowls, revealed by the German excavations in 
the Samian Heraeum. 

At Delphi, in the north-eastern angle of the precinct, Lerat has found a 
Mycenaean settlement with two distinct periods, both of Late Helladic III 
date. The houses are mainly of rectangular form, but tw'o are apsidal. 
In the area of the so-called Temenos of Neoptolemos a great Mycenaean 
pithos sunk into the ground had obviously served as a bothros ; it was full of 
potsherds of coarse w^are somewhat resembling Minyan, but of late date and 
doubtless of local fabric. Immediately over the Mycenaean stratum, but 



Fig. y. — K astraki: the temple-site. 


covering a wider area, were found important remains of Geometric 
occupation. A quantity of Protocorinthian pottery was obtained from this 
neighbourhood. Under the Gymnasium, in the Marmaria, Jannoray has 
found traces of earlier buildings going back to the sixth century. Finally, 
the Acropolis of Krissa was investigated, with the result that buildings and 
tombs of Mycenaean date w'ere found. Nothing later came to light ; on the 
other hand, Middle Helladic remains were observed, and it is now regarded 
as certain that the first occupation of Krissa is earlier than that of Delphi. 

Sotiriu continues the methodical exploration of JSfea Anchialos, and has 
made progress with the clearing of the fourth basilica, which proves to have 
been the cemetery-church of the town ; like the others, it has yielded mosaics 
and important architectural fragments. The apse was still standing in 1908, 
in which year it was pulled down to provide building material. 

Grundmann has excavated a Neolithic site on an islet in the middle of 
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Lake Boebeis, and has found stratified remains of two settlements. Early- 
Bronze Age sherds occurred near the top. An unexpected find was a cist- 
grave containing jewellery, the tomb of a lady of quality who had been 
buried for security on the islet during the Slav invasions of the ninth century, 

Bequignon’s earlier studies in the topography of Thermopylae are col- 
lected in 4 (1934), 14. A wall with towers west of the ancient Alpenoi 
seems to be a fortification dating from the campaign of 191 b.c. between 
Antiochus and Rome, but \vas restored under Justinian. A hillock to the 
east has been identified as the Kolonos on which, Herodotus says, was put up 
a marble lion in memory of Leonidas. Finally, he has ascertained the site of 
Anthela, at a point further east of the hitherto presumed situation. 

Macedonia 

Keramopoullos has published a report of his earlier researches in west 
Macedonia in ’Etprm. 1932, 44; the Hellenistic pottery and the bronzes are 
now in Athens. This season he has continued his work around Fiorina, 
finding both prehistoric and historic remains, and in the region of Z'^tilion, 
%vhere graves of the archaic period have been discovered. These shewed 
inhumation and cremation burials, with weapons and vessels of clay and 
bronze. 

At Salonica Sotiriu has found an earlier church underneath H. Deme- 
trios. Traces of a Roman bath were observed, which confirm the legend 
that the basilica was built upon a Roman bath-establishment. 

The French have continued their work at Philippi on a large scale. In 
the south of the town the baths found by Feyel in 1934 have been more 
completely examined ; they consist of a central court with a round basin, 
approached through a monumental gateway. On the right of this were the 
bath-rooms, on the left, a suite of rooms for recreation ; of these latter one, 
of apsidal form, contained mosaic pavements of fine workmanship. The 
rectangular part of the room was paved with a large mosaic divided into 
compartments, each containing a single subject; in the apse was a mosaic 
of very small tessellae, representing birds. 

Coupry has continued the work on the Forum ; a building with portico 
and peristyle is probably the market. West of the Forum a semicircular 
portico, about forty metres in diameter, abuts on the Via Egnatia. On 
the terrace above the Forum on the north, Coupry and Lemerle have dis- 
covered a Christian basilica older than that of Direkler. At the opposite end 
of the terrace, a monumental staircase of Roman date provided a means of 
communication between the Acropolis and the lower town. Collart has 
further investigated the Theatre; and the exploration of the Roman 
buildings — part of a gymnasium — underlying the basilica of Direkler has 
been completed. 

The Aegean Islands 

In Thasos the French under Launay have had another successful season. 
The terrace described last year has been completely cleared, and additional 
evidence for the identification as the Herakleion has come to light. Below 
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the street leading to the Silen Gate a complex of buildings is in course of ex- 
amination — a hall backed by a row of five small rooms, a small temple of the 
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reported last year^ probably belongs to this last building, which is of the 
second half of the sixth century b.c. A number of very fine architectural 
fragments, which resemble some of those from the Ionic Treasuries at 
Delphi, certainly belong to it. 

At Delos the French have re-examined the building reported in BCH 
1921, 531. Here Robert encountered a group of seven tombs, which, it 
appears, were not overlooked but respected, by reason of their sanctity, at the 
time of the Athenian purification of the island. Sherds bearing dedications 
to Anios were found ; this reopens the question of the position of the sanctuaiy’ 
of that name, which had hitherto been placed near the Sacred Lake. An 
archaic kouros has also come to light. On the slopes of Alt. Cynthus Coupry 


has begun to clear a house of peculiar plan, rising in three terraces against 
the hill. 


A’oung and Brock, of the British School, have made trial excavations on 
the Kastro of Siphnos and in its neighbourhood. 

The Kastro, the site of the ancient acropolis, is entirely covered by 
modern buildings, with the exception of a small area at the north end, 
occupied by the ruins of the mediaeval citadel. This area is surrounded on 
three sides by the remains of a marble retaining wall of good construction, 
dating probably from the sixth century. At the bottom of a trench dug on 
the North face a thick deposit of Geometric and Orientalising sherds was 
discovered. An enormous quantity of mediaeval masonry must be removed 
before this area can be properly examined. A similar deposit of Geometric 
and Orientalising sherds was also found in a small trench dug on the eastern 
slope, outside and immediately below the retaining wall. 

No traces of archaic or classical buildings ^vere discovered ; nor does it 
seem likely that any have survived in this portion of the ancient acropolis, 
as the rock rises very steeply, and is found at a depth of only one metre below 
the present surface. 

Below the acropolis, on the western slope of the hill, there are traces of 
an ancient town wall. The line of this wall ^vas followed as far as it is 


preserved, but nothing was found except a quantity of sherds, mostly 
Hellenistic and Roman. 


A few' tests were made at other points on the western slope of the hill. 
Though the majority of sherds found in this area were Hellenistic or Roman, 
a few good Geometric pieces were discovered at the bottom of one trench 
near the bottom of the slope. 

A pit w’as also dug in the river sand close to the watercourse at the foot 
of the slope ; this produced a shaft of a Doric column, 0-75 m. in diameter, 
with sixteen flutes. No other portions of this column, nor any architectural 
fragments that could be connected with it, have been found so far. Just 
underneath the shaft was lying a much-mutilated and headless draped 
marble statue of late date. 


Excavations were also undertaken on the slopes of a hill to the south of 
Kastro. Traces of a few early burials were found here, and it is possible 
that subsequent digging in the neighbourhood will lead to more considerable 


Now published in BCH 1934, pi, 5. 
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Geometric and archaic finds. There were also a few fifth-century burials, 
both cremation and inhumation. But the majority of the graves discovered 
belonged to Roman times, and produced some fine glass, a number of 
bronze objects and some jewellery. One of these Roman graves contained, 
among other things, a Geometric steatite seal and some Geometric beads. 
The majority of the sherds found are ‘ Parian ’ ; ‘ Siphnian ’ and Melian 
are also numerous. Among the latter is a fine panther, identical in style 
with the panthers on some Melian vases at Mykonos. Other wares repre- 
sented are Protocorinthian, Corinthian, East Greek, ‘ Naxian,’ Chiot and grey 
bucchero of uncertain origin. The excavation is to be continued next year. 



Fig. io. — Siphnos: the Kastro. 


In Samos Buschor has continued the excavation south of the Great 
Altar, where a series of nine parallel foundation walls came to light ; in plan 
these resemble a ship and recall the dedication of the ship of Kolaios 
(Herodotus, IV, 152). The area was again built over about 550 b.c., but 
by 500 the buildings were demolished and a thick layer of rubbish laid down 
over the site, which thenceforward seems to have been oceupied by booths 
or shops. 

The Italian School under Della Seta continued the excavation of the 
prehistoric settlement of Poliochni in Lemnos. The town wall, with towers 
and gates, at some points still stands to a height of five metres. Two 
Neolithic strata underlie one of the Copper Age, which is definitely pre- 
Mycenaean, and also pre-Troy VI (according to Blegen’s latest classification 
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‘ Homeric ’ Troy is Vila). No settlement in the Eastern Aegean seems to 
go back further in time or to have developed so elaborate a civilisation at an 
equally early date. The material conditions of the second Neolithic city are 
described as amazing ; stone baths and cement cisterns, the earliest in the 
^vhole Aegean area, have been discovered. Small finds include quantities 
of spinning- whirls, obviously older than any from Troy, and clay stamps; 
from the upper layer comes a little silver lion-pendant of Oriental style. 

Crete. 

At Knossos the principal result of the excavations was the discovery first 
of a colossal marble statue of Hadrian (headless), and second, of a large 
Roman villa at the same place, a short distance north-west of the Palace. 
The villa was excavated by Hutchinson under the direction of Sir Arthur 
Evans. A burnt stratum containing lamps and pottery of the second cen- 
tury A.D. overlay the statue, and below it was a second burnt layer containing 
first-century debris. A trial trench dug ^vestwards, in the hope of finding 
the head of the statue, produced part of a mosaic in situ. In following up 
this mosaic the peristyle of a Roman villa was uncovered. This has three 
rooms with mosaic floors on the north side, and two rooms, also with mosaic 
floors but separated by a lobby (or staircase?), on the south side. On the 
east side the house does not seem to have extended any further, but on the 
west a porch with two Corinthian columns in marble (those of the peristyle 
were Doric, and of limestone with shallow fluting in stucco) gave access to 
what must have been the principal room of the house ; this also has a 
fine mosaic of which only one medallion has been excavated. The mosaic 
in the central room on the north side has a medallion of Dionysus in the 
middle and around subsidiary designs of birds, flowers and human heads. 
On the north side there is a frieze shewing two dogs, and on the south a 
similar band shewing two dogs chasing two goats (PI. XI, 2). 

The largest mosaic, that in the north-west room, has a series of Dionysiac 
medallions (heads of Pan, Silenus, Satyrs and Maenads) with subsidiary 
designs, such as birds or fish, in the corners (PI. XI, i). The walls were 
chiefly of mud brick, but adorned with frescoes, and round their base was 
a dado of marble plaques of different colours. The room at the south- 
west corner, however, had a stucco imitation of such a dado. The south- 
east room originally possessed a fine mosaic with a central medallion of 
Medusa, and other heads in the corners (Fig. 12). Unfortunately this 
mosaic had been exposed some years ago, and the head of Aledusa was 
destroyed by a peasant who thought that there might be gold under it. 

In the north-west corner of the large north-west room was found a 
marble statue of a girl in chiton and himation. Head and arms were 
missing, but one arm (without its hand) was discovered later. 

The coins, so far as they have been identified, were all Imperial and of 
the second, third and fourth centuries a.d. 

The statue of Hadrian is of some interest partly for its fine preservation, 
partly for its resemblance to the statue recently uncovered by the American 
excavators of the Agora in Athens, and partly because of the abnormal 
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type of Roma on the breastplate (she is represented, like an Amazon, with 
one breast bare, but is accompanied by Athena’s emblems, the owl and the 
snake ; she stands on the wolf which suckles Romulus and Remus) . 

During the summer a second Roman villa came to light a few hundred 



Fig. 1 1 . — SiPHNOS : sherds. 

yards north of the Palace. Fragments of small Roman copies of Greek 
statues were observed in the course of agricultural operations, and trials 
made subsequently revealed well-preserved remains of the villa at no 
great depth. Peasants working in an adjoining field came upon a large 
Roman building, unfortunately much destroyed; but a block with the 
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word VESPASI was recovered and indicates the presence of an important 
Flavian structure. It is hoped that this area may be excavated next year 
when the work at the other villa has been completed. 

Eight Early Greek tombs were excavated in July by Blakeway and 
Brock: they lie in two groups west and south of the Palace, and within 
a radius of half a mile from it. The six most important of them are here 
described. 

Tomb A : the tomb itself, which had been plundered, contained only 
a few small Protogeometric vases, two bronze pins, two fibulae and t\vo gold 
pin-heads, but on a ledge, cut in the back wall one metre from the floor, 
were five early Geometric burial pithoi, a number of small Geometric vases 
and a few fragments of iron. The mouth of the tomb was blocked with 
large stones, and with a large unpainted burial pithos containing two small 
Geometric vases. On the left-hand side of the dromos a deep ledge, 
partly walled in with stones, produced a few small Protogeometric vases. 
The ledge (and dromos) had been disturbed by two Hellenistic inhumation 
burials, and it is probable that it originally contained at least three 
burials. 

Tomb B : a plundered Protogeometric tomb in which only the frag- 
ments of two small Protogeometric vases, some beads and the fragments of 
a bronze fibula remained. The tomb had been intersected at right angles 
by two inhumation burials, one containing a late sixth-century Attic 
cothon and a black-glaze kylix, the other, two (?) Hellenistic unpainted 
spindle-shaped vases. The dromos had likewise been cut by late inhumation 
burials, of which one contained an early fifth-century black-glaze kotyle. 

Tomb C : this tomb had apparently been used in the Protogeometric 
period (the floor below the Geometric burials produced a few fragments 
of Protogeometric), but of the thirteen burial pithoi in position and occupy- 
ing the whole floor-space of the tomb, twelve were late Geometric and one 
(at the mouth of the tomb) was polychrome. There were a number of small 
vases, including several Creto-Cypriot aryballi, a few fragmentary bronze 
pins, and the remains of an iron dagger. There were no burials in the 
dromos. 

Tomb D : this tomb contained fifteen Protogeometric and Geometric 
burial pithoi and a very large number of associated small vases. The floor 
of the dromos and the stones blocking the mouth of the tomb were littered 
with Protogeometric and Geometric sherds, some of which belong to vases 
from the lower level of the tomb. On the right-hand side of the dromos 
there was a recess containing five Geometric burial pithoi and associated 
small vases. 

This tomb was by far the richest of those excavated this year. It 
contained a few imported Geometric vases and a few which, while apparently 
of Protogeometric technique, shewed the influence of fully developed 
Geometric designs. Among the small finds may be mentioned two 
Geometric terracotta trees, whose branches, pierced with small holes 
were intended to provide a roosting-place for some terracotta birds 
(likewise pierced) which were found with them; a small Geometric 
terracotta boat, with holes pierced for rowlocks and mast, and with a 
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bearded helmsman seated at the stern ; and a minute basket with a plastic 
snake coiled up in it. 

Tomb E : a Protogeometric tomb with four burials (three pithoi and 



Fig. 12. — Knossos: mosaic pavement. 

one bronze cauldron). Two of the pithoi and the cauldron stood on flat 
stone slabs carefully fitted together. There was a large number of associated 



Fig. 13. — Apodulu: inscribed vessels. 

vases. The tomb was remarkable for a fine bronze tripod of Cypriot fabric,^ 
and for the number of fragments of iron swords and daggers. 

Tomb F ; a small Protogeometric tomb of considerable interest, con- 


^ Like that illustrated by Lamb, G. and R. Bronzes, pi. 1 1 a. 
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taining four burial pithoi. Propped against the outside of the large stone 
slab which sealed the mouth of the tomb there were four vases, of which 
one was a Protogeometric oenochoe, while the others, though apparently 
of Protogeometric technique, shew the influence of fully developed Geo- 
metric patterns. Of these the most interesting is a tall-necked amphora 
decorated with concentric circles, swastikas and the figures of men. Among 
the small Protogeometric vases inside the tomb were four imported (?) 
Geometric cups. There were no burials in the dromos. 

Other excavations on a smaller scale were carried out at Knossos by 
Hutchinson. On the north edge of Monasteriako Kephali a thick deposit 
of ?vI.M. III^ sherds and fragments of stone bowls were found ; also some 

L. M. I pottery. The finds in this place included two pommels of marble, 
and the base of a lamp, or fruit-stand, of unique shape. Further south four 

M. M. Ill pithos burials were found, and belo^v them M.IM. \a graves; 
the most interesting find was a small limestone head of unusual style which 
may be imported. A gigantic marble foot (from a Roman figure about 
1 8 feet high) was found on the Acropolis ; near it was found a fragment of 
a Roman inscription which mentions a ‘ library ’ and ‘ the Lindians.’ 

The Italians under Pernier have almost completed the work of restora- 
tion and conservation at the Palace of Phaistos ; in the course of this task 
various new details have come to light. Similar work has been undertaken 
at Hagia Triada, which has been sadly neglected, the gypsum paving, 
which was in excellent preservation when found, having almost entirely 
perished. 

In the autumn of 1934 Chapouthier cleared further ground outside the 
north-east angle of the Palace of Mallia, discovering a large room with a 
central pillar and two quadrangular bases ; the excavation is not completed, 
but the building \vas clearly contemporary with the Palace and attached to it. 
The house to the west of the Palace has been roofed, and an exhibition of the 
pottery arranged in the interior. 

Details are now to hand of the excavations carried out by the Greek 
Archaeological Service under Marinatos during 1934 and 1935. At 
Aynnisos a temple, dedicated to the Egyptian gods, yielded evidence of 
continuity of cult from Roman back to Protogeometric days. Under it lies 
a building of Minoan date, the walls of which had been used for the later 
temple, which may indicate a still longer local tradition of worship. 

At Apodulu, in the province of Amari, a palace about 30 metres in length, 
the first of its kind to be found in the western half of the island, has been 
discovered. The building unfortunately is badly destroyed and even the 
ground-plan cannot be fully recovered. It was here that the inscribed 
vase mentioned in my report JHS 1933, 292, and now published by Evans 
in P. of M. IV, 657, note 3, was found ; the excavation this year produced 
another piece of the same vase, also inscribed, as well as other small finds : 
part of a stone libation-table, a clay bull’s-head rhyton, a bronze double- 
axe and another of gold. The building was erected towards the end of 
the Middle Minoan age and destroyed in the Great catastrophe which 
affected all Crete about 1550 b.c. 

The examination of the cave at Arkalochori, to which I made brief 
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reference in my last report, has now been completed. It proves to be not a 
true cave but a ‘ rock-shelter,’ 30 metres long. In the middle of it was an 
undisturbed deposit of gold and silver double-axes ; the rest of the un- 
disturbed votives lay in the northern corner. These include bronze 
double-axes, swords, and knives. In the centre was a small altar, round 
which the gold and silver axes, and some small swords of thin gold, lay in 
an area about two metres square. Little pottery was found in the cave ; 
sherds only of Late Middle Minoan III, and some of Early Minoan. It 
is thought that these last have nothing to do with the cult in the cave ; 
the Middle Minoan sherds, however, belong to the time of the cult, and 
indicate that the gold and bronze votives represent a relatively short 
period, from the latter part of M.M. Ill to the beginning of L.M. I, that 
is to say, roughly the sixteenth century b.c. The number of the votives 
of this time is astonishing. There are twenty-six gold axes, half a dozen 
of silver, and hundreds of bronze. The latter vary" greatly in size, from 
a few centimetres to seventy in width. Many of them are cast, and have 
elaborate incised and chased patterns. One has an inscription, incised 
in three columns, the script of which resembles that of the Phaistos disk. 
This is all the more remarkable since it belongs to the period of the Linear 
Script ‘ A,’ when hieroglyphic writing had gone out of general use. The 
explanation would seem to lie in the religious character of the inscription, 
and this suggests that the Phaistos disk may be a Cretan religious text of 
the same kind, and not a foreign work. 

The swords form a collection quite as remarkable as the axes. Some 
of them are published by Evans in P. of M. IV, pi. 68. They are of two 
kinds : flat, without tang, and obviously made only for dedication ; and 
ribbed, with a short tang, and made for actual use. All those of the second 
group are over a metre long, the longest i -055 m. They are therefore 
the longest prehistoric European swords known, surpassed only by the 
Philistine sword in the British Museum, which is one and a half centimetres 
longer (see P. of Al. II, 273). 

Near the theatre of Chersonesos, on a site which may prove to be the 
agora, chance digging has brought to light interesting marble sculpture 
of the Flavian period ; the best preserved is a portrait-statue of Matidia 
Augusta over six feet in height. 


Cyprus 

Dikaios reports the completion of his excavation in the neolithic 
settlement of Erimi, 8 miles west of Limassol {JHS 1933, p. 294, and 1934, 
p. 198). Underneath each of the 5th layer houses described in the last 
year’s report two groups of houses, each group consisting of three super- 
imposed houses, were uncovered. The foundations of the houses of group 

A, which was underneath the 5th layer house A, coincided completely, 
and each house was distinguished by its floor. Three separate thresholds 
were also noticed. The foundations of the houses belonging to group 

B, which was underneath 5th layer house B, did not entirely coincide. 
All these houses belonged to the same architectural type as those uncovered 
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in the upper layers, i.e. circular with a substructure built of one or two 
courses of irregular stones. Underneath these groups of houses were found 
other floors belonging to earlier constructions of which the architectural 
plan could not be traced, and underneath these was the rock. The 
architectural remains uncovered on the rock consisted firstly of post-holes 
arranged in a circle and secondly of circular bothroi dug in the rock. 
The post-holes apparently belonged to huts with no stone substructure, 
but composed simply of wooden posts meeting at the top and forming a 
conical construction. The circular bothroi were used either for burial 
purposes or for storing implements and vases ; only one bothros was used 
for burial. In the S.E. corner of the excavated area the rock presented a 
large cavity which continued beyond the limits of the excavated area. 
In this cavity, which must be the beginning of a large slope of the original 
surface of the rock, the stratification shewed an earlier stage of occupation. 
The layers were thickly carbonised and no stone foundation was noticed. 

Examination of the pottery shews that in the layers studied this year the 
red wares now become predominant, while the painted wares are in a very 
small minority. This ceramic contrast between the deep layers and the 
upper ones is most striking. The excavations, therefore, in the settlement 
of Erimi reveal a new early stage of Cypriot pottery, which is to be placed 
before the beginning of the Early Bronze Age. 

The British School, Athens. H. G. G. Payne. 



Fig, i6. — Erimi: the houses below the fifth layer. 


THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1933-1934 


In the present article I attempt briefly to survey the books and articles 
relating wholly or largely to Greek inscriptions which appeared in 1933 
and 1934. I do not refer to all reviews, but only to those (including some 
published in 1 935) which are of special value to the student, either as offer- 
ing a useful conspectus of the works concerned or as making original con- 
tributions to the subjects under discussion. I mark with an asterisk 
those works which I have been unable to consult directly. Once again I 
tender my heartfelt thanks to all scholars who, by sending me copies of 
their contributions to epigraphical studies, have helped me in my pleasant 
but onerous task. 

Death has not taken from us during these years any whose main inter- 
ests and achievements lay in the field of Greek epigraphy, though E. Cuq,^ 

E. Pottier “ and F. Vulic ^ had done work of real value in it. 

I. General 

My summary for 1931-1932 appeared in JHS. liii. 214 ff., and, so far 
as it relates to Egypt, in JEA. xix. 185 ff. The remaining bibliographies, 
among which I may call special attention to the invaluable ‘ Bulletin 
epigraphique ’ of P. Roussel, have been continued “ on their usual lines, 
and mention may also be made of the indexes to REA. i-xv, to ^Sav. 
i- 1 , to Bull. Soc. Arch. Bulg. i-vii and Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. i-vii and to 
Glotta, i-xx, all of which contain useful epigraphical sections. 

Although no further instalment of the Inscriptiones Graecae has appeared 
in the period under review, U. Wilcken’s reports ® on the great undertaking 
which he now directs indicate steady progress in the preparation of a further 
fascicule of IG. ii - by J. Kirchner (actually issued in the spring of 1935), 
of the editio minor of IG. vii by F. Schober, of the second and concluding 
fascicule of IG. ix - by G. Klaffenbach, and of a supplement to IG. xii by 

F. Hiller von Gaertringen. Of the Supplementum Epigraphicim Graecum two 
volumes have been published, covering parts of Asia Minor as -well as Cyprus, 
Susiana, Syria and Arabia ; these will be mentioned below in their appro- 
priate places." 

To the study of Greek language and literature inscriptions continue to 
make contributions of marked value. H. F. Standerwick’s Etymological 

^ CRAcInscr, 1934, 167 ff., xxxix. 118. ri4fr.j lix. 94 fF., Historia, vii. 497 fF., 641 ff., viii. 

- CRAcInscr. 1934. 214 fi., S}ria, xv. 217 ff., 3^5 within more limited fields, Glotta, xxi. 

iv. pp. V fi., XXV. 153 fij, xxii. 193 ff., Riv, arch, crist. x. 375 ff., ii. 

^ /?J. iv. 180 ff. 373 ff., iv. 233 ff., BZ^ xxxiii. 231 f., 470 ff., xxxiv. 

REG. xlvii. 20 j ff. 247 ff., 472 F. 

^ The more important are J. Marraizeau, Annie SBBerl. 1933, lii., 1934, xlviii. 

philol. vi. 292 ff . vii. 301 ff., Bibhographie zum JdL ' \ ols. iv-vi are reviewed by O. Kern, Gnomon, 
1932, 20411., 1933. 207 ff., Bibl. phiL class, hlii. ix. 665 F. 
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Studies in the Greek Dialect-inscriptions * discusses in detail a large number of 
dialect words and forms, duly registered in a full index ; M. Lejeune 
investigates ® a dialectological problem, that of the date and extension 
of the use of the dative singular in -o;, for which the available evidence is 
almost exclusively epigraphical, and A. ^Vilhelm, starting from IG. v. i. 
1432. 14 f., collects and analyses numerous examples of the repetition 
of a preposition in relative sentences. In the third series of J. U. Powell’s 
New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature^ the editor, A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge and C. M. Bowra discuss some contributions made by epi- 
graphical discovery to our knowledge of Greek poets and poetry ; to these 
reference will be made in the following pages. H. T. Wade-Gery exam- 
ines a considerable number of historical epigrams, some derived from 
literary and others from epigraphical sources, in his study of the Cimonian 
age, calling especial attention to the use and signihcance of the adverb 
TTOTg : the principal epigrams which he treats will be separately noticed 
below. P. Doutzaris devotes a large part of his essay on rhythm in 
the poetry and the music of the ancient Greeks to a study of the dirge of 
Sicilus from Tralles and of the two Delphian hymns to Apollo from the point 
of view of their text, their metre and rhythm and their melody. K. Jax’s 
work on female beauty in Greek poetry quotes a number of epigrams 
derived mainly from Kaibel’s Epigramrnata Graeca. E. Skard seeks to 
trace in the works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus the use of formulae 
copied from epigraphical documents. 

The debt owed by historians to inscriptions will appear on every page 
of this survey. Here I may mention M. N. Tod’s Selection of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions^ in which the texts of 96 inscriptions earlier than 403 b.c. are 
edited with historical commentaries; C. B. Welles’ Royal Correspondence in 
the Hellenistic Period^ a masterly re-edition of 75 letters of kings or high 
officials ranging from 31 1 b.c. to a.d. 21 , with translations, textual and his- 
torical notes, and exhaustive discussions of their style, script, orthography, 
grammar and vocabulary; a new edition of the invaluable Prosopographia 
Imperii Romani, of which the first part, covering the letters A and B, has 
appeared under the editorship of E. Groag and A. Stein, and M. I. 
Rostovtzeff’s Storia economica e sociale delV impero romano,^^ a translation 
into Italian, revised and supplemented by the author, of an indispensable 
work in which inscriptions play an important part. To P. Graindor’s 
Athenes sous Hadrien I return below. The second volume of ^V. Hiittl’s 
Antoninus Pius contains an elaborate and all but complete collection of 
the evidence for Roman Imperial officials and officers under that ruler 


^ Baltimore, 193^: cf. G 7 o//fl,xxu. 209. 

^ RevPhil. vii, 282 ff. 

Symb. Oslo, xii. i fF. 

Oxford, 1933. 

JHS. liii. 71 ff. : cf. PhW, liv. 503 f. 

REG, xlvii. 297 ff. 

1^ Die weibliche Schonheit in der griechischen Dichtung 
(Innsbruck, 1933), 141 ff. : cf. Gnomon, x. 218 f. 

1® Symbolae Oslo. xi. 55 ff. 

1^ Oxford, 1933. Cf. JHS. liii. 137, ClRei. xlvii. 


132 ff.. ClPh. xxviii. 227 f., REA. xxxv. 340 f., 
ReiPhil. viii. 406 ff., PhW. liii. 999 ff-, REG. xlviii. 
154 f.. Gnomon, ix. 510 f., GGA. cxcvi. 214 ff., Historia, 
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(pp. 1-196) and of the contemporary epigraphical references to him (pp. 
197-372)5 many of which occur in Greek inscriptions (pp. 307 ff.). K. A. 
Neugebauer’s interesting essay on Herodes Atticus contains photographs 
of the Oxford herm of Polydeucion, the Corinthian herm inscribed ‘Hpcb6r)s 
sv0d6e TTEpiSTTotTEi, and the bull recording the dedication of the Nymphaeum 
at Olympia by Appia Annia Regilla. A. Heuss examines -- in detail the 
evidence, largely epigraphical so far as it relates to the Greek world, for 
the conclusion of Greek and Roman treaties, dealing especially with the 
officials who concluded them, the preliminary negotiations, the settle- 
ment of the terms and the ratification of the pacts. B. E. Richardson’s 
Old Age among the Ancient Greeks contains a list of outstanding examples 
of longevity recorded in inscriptions (pp. 224 ff.), and a brief chapter on 
the average duration of life (pp. 231 ff.), the evidence for which is marshalled 
in a long appendix (pp. 277 ff.) cataloguing the Greek inscriptions which 
mention the age at death of those whom they commemorate. E. Schlesinger 
devotes an excellent dissertation to dauAi'a in Greece and Asia Minor, 
adding a list of the sanctuaries and cities which are kno^vn from inscriptions 
to have been declared dovAot. To E. Ziebarth we owe two valuable articles 
on subjects about which he speaks with special authority; one of these 
contains ‘ new contributions to Greek maritime trade,’ in which epigraphical 
evidence, notably that of MG. 952, plays an important part, while the other-® 
provides an excellent survey, superseding the same scholar’s previous 
article on the subject, of the evidence relative to public and private 
hospitality, hotels and inns in the Greek world. C. A. Forbes subjects to 
a careful scrutiny all the references, preponderatingly epigraphical, 
to the institution of the veoi in the Hellenic states and lucidly sets forth 
the conclusions to which they point. Under the title ‘ An international 
managed currency in the fifth century ’ J. Johnston discusses the 
financial position of the staters of Cyzicus, Lampsacus and Phocaea. 

The following pages contain numerous examples of the light thrown 
by inscriptions on the religious and magical conceptions and practices of 
Greek cities. Of a more general nature are H. VTlkmann’s notes on 
recently discovered representations of Nemesis, on the Egyptian 
Nemesis, on Nemesis and contests and on Smyrna as a centre of Nemesis- 
worship ; L. Robert’s article on the Apolline cult-title Kcoaalos and the 
month Kcopiaicov, and F. Cumont’s addenda to his previous discussion 
of the invocation of the Sun as avenger and the representation on monu- 
ments of a pair of outspread hands. Of G. Naumann’s dissertation on 
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EtClass. iii. 403 f. 
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Greek votive inscriptions I know only the title. E. L. Sukenik’s Schweich 
Lectures on Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece examine Greek 
synagogue-inscriptions from Delos, Miletus, Aegina, Gerasa and Dura 
and devote special attention (pp. 69 ff.) to those from Stobi, Beth Alpha and 
Capernaum and the Theodotus-dedication from Jerusalem. E. Peterson 
suggests that the formula ds ©eos in epitaphs may echo the Jewish 
burial-service, M. B. Ogle collects and examines numerous passages 
from pagan and Christian literature and inscriptions, Greek and Latin, 
in which death is regarded as a sleep, and K. Preisendanz continues 
and concludes his bibliography of magical inscriptions, dealing successively 
with the countries of western and central Europe and with the chief types 
of magical gear. 

I make no attempt to record all publications of vase-inscriptions in 
books dealing solely or primarily with ceramics, but attention may be called 
to J. D. Beazley’s identification of two fragments in the Villa Giulia as 
part of a cup of which a fragment, signed by [Apolljodorus, is at Castle 
Ashby, and his discussion of signatures of Execias and other inscriptions 
on mid-sixth-century b.-f. ware; N. Tosti’s collection of ceramic re- 
presentations of the dedication of the dithyrambic tripod ; E. Pottier’s 
accounts of a Caeretan hydria in the Louvre depicting Iliad, ix. 167 ff. and 
of an inscribed vase ^ at Reggio ; H. Philippart’s articles on vases at Milan 
and at Rouen, and those by R. Heberdey on the Briseis-vase of Hiero, 
by H. Kenner on the fragments in the Vienna University Museum of 
an amphora in the style of Oltus, by Y. Bequignon on a vase signed by 
Sophilus and by L. D. Caskey on an Attic r.-f. pelike in the Boston 
Museum representing Odyssey, xi. 81 ff. Other inscribed vases will be 
recorded under the places at which they were discovered. \V. L. ^Vester- 
mann comments on the historical value of the Rhodian amphora- 
handles, G. Sangiorgi describes a glass gem signed by the artist Sostratus, 
and C. Bonner publishes two Gnostic amulets in the British Museum 
bearing liturgical fragments. 

S. Reinach has called attention to a tomb-relief at Madrid, and S. 
Casson’s catalogue of the antiquities at Bowdoin College contains an 
inscribed bronze mina of about 350 b.c., a votive bronze bull, probably from 
Thebes, and a fifth-century strigil from Elis. A. Dain has edited in 
a handy form those Greek inscriptions in the Louvre, 281 in number, 
which he believed to be unpublished ; the work is not without value. 
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but it must be used with caution and not without reference to the searching 
review which has been devoted to it by that master of epigraphical 
materials, L. Robert.®^ 

The new system of critical signs proposed for the editing of epigraphical 
texts (cf. JHS. liii. 216) is discussed by F. Peeters and by M. Hombert,^* 
and U. ^Vilcken, the editor-in-chief of the Inscriptiones Graecae, has declared 
his adhesion to it. 

H. Grimme discusses the newly discovered examples of the Sinaitic 
script, J. L. Siegel examines the date and historical background of the 
Sinai inscriptions, and R. Butin contributes an essay, of \vhich I know 
only a summary,®- on the Serabit inscriptions and the light they throw 
on the origin of the alphabet. P. Tullio’s tvork on the source of the 
alphabet is inaccessible to me. In connexion with the klinoan script 
I may specially mention A. Cuny’s notes on IMinoan metrology and on 
the Mallia inscriptions,®^ and S. Marinatos's publication ®® of the in- 
scribed steatite vase-fragment from Apoduiu, now in the Candia Museum. 
A, \V. Persson returns ®’ to the late Mycenean inscription from Asine 
(cf. JHS. liii. 217), of which he gives a revised copy and text, based on the 
Cyprian syllabic script; he regards it as a metrical dedication shewing 
archaic epic diction and word-forms. A. von Blumenthal re-examines ®® 
in great detail the inscription on the Ezerovo ring, which he regards 
as certainly Thracian, and \V. Brandenstein seeks ®^ to determine the phon- 
etic values of the letters SOXT in the local alphabets of Asia Minor 
and subjects the texts of the ‘ Lemnian stele ’ [IG. xii. 8. i) to a thorough 
investigation from the points of view of language, grammar and inter- 
pretation, criticising the \dews recently ad^■anced by F. Ribezzo. 

The new history of Greek writing by A. Sigalas I know only through 
reviews, from which I gather that it gives a clear and comprehensive 
summary of current knowledge and theories and deals with palaeography 
more fully than with epigraphy. M. Hartge, assisted by A. Muthmann, 
examines from the ‘ graphological ’ standpoint some examples of inscrip- 
tions of the archaic and classical periods with a view to determining the 
characteristics of the Greek race as there expressed. 

Se\’eral American scholars are engaged in a vigorous controversy, 
fortunately producti\'e of light rather than of heat, about the date of the 
adoption of the Phoenician alphabet by the Greeks. R. Carpenter has 
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boldly challenged the accepted belief, which assigns that momentous 
event to goo s.c. or earlier, maintaining that ‘ there is not a shred of evi- 
dence to shew or even suggest that the Greek alphabet existed earlier than 
700 B.c. and there is absolutely overwhelming proof that it did not.’ 
The earliest extant Greek inscriptions do not, he thinks, antedate the first 
half of the seventh century and shew a script much closer to the Phoenician 
dedication to Baal of Lebanon (which he dates about 738 b.c.) than to any 
earlier Phoenician inscription, and the seventh century may well have 
witnessed the origin of the earliest scripts derived from Greek, those of 
Lycia, Caria and Etruria. This view. Carpenter claims, is confirmed by 
Greek tradition and by the epigraphical phenomena observable in the 
earliest Greek colonies. Once introduced (probably in Rhodes and, 
slightly later but independently, in Crete), Greek writing spread very 
rapidly along the main trade-routes, requiring no long time for evolution 
and propagation. The earliest written text of Homer may be assigned to 
the late seventh or early sixth century, and Archilochus, publishing his 
verses soon after 650, may well be in a real sense the first Greek ‘ man of 
letters.’ But archaeology does not appear to lend to this theory so un- 
mistakable a support as its author claims. A. N. Stillwell publishes 
three sherds, of which two were found in the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth 
under circumstances precluding any doubt of their genuineness ; they can 
be securely dated between 750 and 725, and are inscribed from left to right 
in characters as well developed as those of any archaic inscription, 
proving that ‘ by the period 775-750 B.c., writing must already have become 
a permanent feature of Greek civilisation.’ Three months later C. W. 
Blegen published twenty- two inscribed sherds, twenty of which are in the 
geometric style, found near the summit of Hymettus and attributable to 
about 750 B.c. : their script is ‘ no longer crude and primitive, but already 
established and conventional ’ and affords ‘ a starting-point of much 
greater security in an attempt to solve the problem than the incomplete 
evidence from Semitic epigraphy.’ J. P. Harland and B. L. Ullman join 
issue with Carpenter on a wider front. In a short but well-annotated 
article (the summary of a longer work, which will, we hope, be published 
i/i extenso) Harland surveys the evidence, direct and indirect, of the use of 
writing in mainland Greece during the Late Helladic Period (ca. 1400- 
II 00 B.C.), and claims that, even apart from antecedent probability and 
literary testimony, archaeology proves the widespread use at that time of a 
script, derived from Crete, with added signs and local variations, and in 
particular that the Asine inscription shews that the ‘ Myceneans ’ spoke 
Greek and that the older parts of the Homeric epos may well have been 
written as early as 1200 b.c. For the adoption of the Phoenician alphabet 
by the Greeks Harland regards Ullman’s date as too early but Carpenter’s as 
far too late, and himself suggests a date close to 900 b.c. Ullman, however. 
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is inclined rather to raise than to lower the date for which he previously 
argued. The new finds from Serabit, Gezer, Lachish, Byblus and Ras 
Shamra push back the invention of the alphabet possibly as far back as 
about 2000 B.c. Carpenter's arguments are answered seriatim, and an 
examination of the Greek letters one by one leads Ullman to deny that the 
closest affinities of the earliest Greek script are found in the Cyprian bowl or 
even in the Moabite stone. The persistence of the Cretan script in Hellas 
until at least 1200 B.c. does not, it is urged, disprove the early introduction 
of the Phoenician letters, while the absence of inscriptions dating from 
1200-700 B.c. would be no valid proof of the illiteracy of Hellas in these 
centuries : but the new discoveries from Corinth and Hymettus help to 
bridge the gulf and the Marsiliana abecedarium of about 700 B.c. presupposes 
a long antecedent development. ‘ All the signs, then, point, not to the late 
eighth, but to the eleventh or the twelfth century or even earlier, as the 
time for the introduction of the alphabet into Greece.’ A. Cuny’s brief 
critical summaries of contributions to the study of the origin of alphabetic, 
and especially of Greek, writing deserve note ; he himself inclines to push 
back by some centuries the Greek reception of the alphabet. 

In a long essay on the ‘ Prehistory of the Alphabet ’ J. S. Newberry 
deals incidentally with the same problem, but his main thesis is that ' the 
Phoenician alphabet was no more the mother of the Greek alphabet than 
Sanskrit was the mother of Greek,’ but that ‘ these two groups of languages 
derived their letters from a common source,’ which he identifies as Sumerian. 
A detailed examination of the several Greek letters leads to the conclusion 
that they were directly derived from Minoan, not from Phoenician, though 
the Phoenicians did play an important role in the formation of the Greek 
alphabet, changing the shapes of some letters and drastically reducing their 
number : ultimately, however, ' it is from Sumerian that the Egyptians, the 
Minoans, the Semites and the Greeks obtained the names and shapes of their 
written characters.’ 


II. Attica 

A. W. Gomme’s valuable work on The Population of Athens in the Fifth 
and Fourth Centuries B.C A- makes full use of the available epigraphical data, 
mainly of the fourth century (see p. 87), for solving the difficult problems it 
attacks. The inscriptional evidence for the total figures and their class- 
distribution is summarised (pp. 8 ffi), and special attention is drawn to the 
lists of e9iiPoi {IG. if-. 478, 1156, ’E9TIU. 1918, 73 ffi), pouAsurai (ii^. 1698 ffi.) 
SiaiTTiTai (ii^. 1924-6, ih 847?) and cpidAai dpyupai (ii^. 1553-78) and to the 
record of the Eleusinian dnrapxai in 329 B.c. (iP. 1672). W. Dorpfeld 
replies briefly to the arguments of Dinsmoor, Paton and Kolbe (cf. 
JHS. liii. 222) against his views of the destruction of the old Athena- 
Temple and its Opisthodomos, promising fuller treatment of the problem 
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in a forthcoming book. V. Ehrenberg has given a critical estimate of 
W. S. Ferguson’s Treasurers of Athena (cf. JHS. liii. 222 f). 

\IG. i-.] Down to 403 B.c. — The American excavations in the Athenian 
Agora have yielded a very rich epigraphical harvest,®^ comprising over a 
thousand inscriptions, and, though many of these are insignificant frag- 
ments, some texts of real interest have emerged. Those which belong to 
the sixth or fifth century include, in addition to the ‘ Marathon epigrams ’ 
(see below under i-. 763), a r.-f. sherd®® inscribed ’AAkpi£[ov] KaA6[s], the 
opening words of a treaty between Hermione and Athens ratified about 
450, a fragment of another decree, a boundary-stone of a shrine of 
Heracles, an addition to the sale-list of Alcibiades’ household furniture 
together with two fragments of the same or a similar list, the epitaph of 
an Egyptian weaver, a fragmentary epigram relating to the Persian Wars, 
a leaden weight found near the Metroon and an early fifth-century 
dedication identifying the site of the precinct and altar of the Twelve 
Gods. In a well, cleared in 1932, a dozen ostraka were found, which played 
a part in the ostracisms of 487 and the following years ; they bear the names 
of Hipparchus, Megacles (3), Hippocrates son of Alcmeonides, Hippocrates 
son of Anaxileos, Aristeides (4) and Themistocles (2), and are published, 
with excellent photographs, by T. L. Shear and H. Thompson.®® 

Among the numerous but sadly mutilated finds made by O. Broneer on 
the northern slope of the Acropolis are a b.-f. sherd, and 14 inscriptions 
on stone, among them a sixth-century metrical dedication of a potter,®® a 
new fragment ®® of the Hekatompedon-inventory for 431-0 and 430-29 b.c. 
[IG. i-. 259-60), confirming Woodward’s restoration {JHS. xxxi. 35 ff.), 
and two fresh fragments of the Erechtheum building-accounts {IG. i-. 
373-4), one of which necessitates a rearrangement of the extant portions of 
the account for 409-8. Two fragments of an archaic inscription from the 
Roman Agora are reported but not yet edited. N. Kyparisses and W. 
Peek publish an epitaph in four couplets, discovered in the 666s AnruAou, 
and associate it ^vith the Athenians who fell at Coronea in 447 : Peek further 
analyses and restores the text, suggesting that in thought and language 
it is reminiscent of Sophocles. The striking grave-relief of Ampharete, 
found by K. Kiibler in the Cerameicus, belongs to the close of the fifth or 
to the early years of the fourth century. 

On the site claimed as that of the Platonic Academy, P. Z. Aristophron 
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has unearthed a fifth-century fragment bearing four names which can 
be restored as those of four leading members of the Platonic School. Recent 
accessions to the National Aluseum include an archaic votive text 
and a fifth-century relief of a warrior. Of the inscribed sherds from IMount 
Hymettus I have spoken above (p. 177). G. Soteriades’ report on his 
excavations at Marathon, which have had important topographical 
results, announces the discovery of a hopos vEiievos ’AOsvdas and of an 
epitaph dating from the first half of the sixth century. 

I turn to recent discussions of inscriptions already known. \V. Peek 
attempts to restore an Attic skolion scratched on a r.-f pyxis of about 
480 B.c. The decree relative to the Eleusinia at Eleusis, Athens and 
Phalerum (cf JHS. liii. 218), of which only the concluding phrases, an 
amendment and the beginning of a second amendment survive, has evoked 
valuable articles from three experts. C. Picard corrects and restores 
the texts at several points, examines its significance with special reference to 
the part played by Coroebus and claims that it confirms Plutarch’s account 
{Pericles, 13), while leaving uncertain what share, if any, Ictinus took in 
the Periclean reconstruction of the Telesterion; R. \Allois dates the 
decree, mainly on epigraphical grounds, in 453-1 b.c., discusses the roles 
assigned to the newly created ^lordTai and to the Athenian Aoyicnrai and 
concludes that important work was to be carried out only in the Eleusinion 
£v dcrrsi and that inscriptions give us no precise information about the 
chronology of the Periclean Telesterion save that it was built after 452 and 
that Coroebus’ career began before 450 ; R. Rubensohn also re-edits the 
decree and examines the questions of the existence of a ‘ holy of holies ’ 
in the Telesterion and of the meaning of the term dvdKTopov, which occurs 
in the decree. 

The problems presented by the dramatic record found at Aexone (or at 
Halae Aexonides) a few years ago (cf. JHS. li. 218 f., liii. 219 f.) are dis- 
cussed by A. AV. Pickard-Cambridge, who thinks that Sophocles’ 
TriAscpsia, if a tetralogy, may well have comprised the ’AAedSai, Muaoi, 
’Ayaicov ZuAAoyos and TfiAscpos, and by M. Fromhold-Treu,^^^ who in- 
dependently reaches the same conclusion about the composition of the 
Telephus-trilog55 which he dates between 438 and 420 b.c. M. N. Tod 
has edited with an historical commentary the epitaph of the Spartans 
who fell at the Peiraeus in 403 (cf JHS. li. 217, liii. 219). 

G. A. Duncan’s espy on Athenian public finance in the fifth century 
emphasises the ' unsatisfactory and incomplete nature ’ of the epigraphical 
evidence and surprisingly neglects what there is. On different aspects of 
this subject t\vo outstandiirg works throw light. In H. Nesselhauf’s Unter- 
suchuii^eti Creschichte der delisch-attischen Symmcichie we have an interesting 
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attempt to trace the conversion of the League into an Empire, the develop- 
ment of Athenian thalassocracy, the financial effects of the Archidamian 
\V ar on Athens and her subjects and the fluctuations of tribute between 
454 and 431, an attempt based mainly upon the quota-lists (see Index, 
p. 144) as revised by West and Meritt in SEG. v, in which a few minor 
restorations are proposed. An appendix (pp. 120 ff.), in which many 
valuable suggestions are made, deals -with the Attic colonies and cleruchies 
of 448-6 B.C., drawing special attention to the ‘ Chalcidian Decree ’ [IG. i-. 
39), the foundation-decree of Brea (i-. 45), which Nesselhauf dates in the 
autumn of 446, and the two inscriptions (i-. 396, 950) sometimes adduced 
(falsely, as the author maintains) to prove the existence of a cleruchy at 
Eretria. No less important and more purely epigraphical is B. D. Meritt’s 
Athenian Financial Documents of the Fifth Century , containing an embarrassing 
wealth of minute observation, acute restoration and sober historical 
comment on a large number of texts in IG. i^. and in SEG. v, together with 
photographs and facsimiles which it would be hard to equal and impossible 
to surpass. The invaluable epigraphical index (pp. 191 f.) shews that 
restorations are proposed in no fewer than 26 inscriptions, notably in i-. 50, 
63, 105, 293-302, 304, 308, 324, 358. The nine chapters of the work deal 
with (i) the tribute-assessment of 428-7 b.c., assigning SEG. v. 28, 25 and 
29 to 430-29, 429-8 and 428-7 respectively; (2) the reversed tribal cycle 
of the Treasurers of Athena from 443 to 430 b.c. and other similar reversed 
cycles; (3) the accounts of Pheidias’ chryselephantine Athena, the frag- 
ments of which (i-. 355-61) Meritt seeks to date; (4) the record of expense 
for the Samian and Byzantine War (i-. 293), of which a new restoration and 
interpretation are offered,^-® and the fragment of the Samian capitulation 
recently added by 'VV’^ade-Gery (cf JHS. liii. 220) ; (5) the records of state- 
expenses (i^. 293— 309^), with special reference to 294 + 299 + 308, 295, 296 + 
297 + 298 + 30912, 300, 301 and 304, of several of which fresh transcripts are 
given; (6) the record of loans from Athena in 410-09 b.c. (i“. 304A) and 
the decree in honour of Archelaus of Macedon (i-. 105), which is dated in 
407-6; (7) the list of loans from Athena in 407-6 (i^. 304B) and its sig- 
nificance for the Attic calendar; (8) Thucydides and the accounts of the 
Aoyicrrai (i-. 324), of which a revised text is given; (9) the " conciliar ’ year 
and its relation to the Metonic solar year, together with a new' text of i-. 302 
and a revised table of the calendar for 432-404 and of the order of the months 
for 432-406 B.c. 

In addition to the texts in IG. i-. already mentioned, the following have 
been discussed afresh. 

I. On the bold assumption that the restoration of the ‘ Salaminian 
Decree ’ offered in IG. i“. is ‘ final ’, W. Schw'ahn dates the measure in 
507-6 B.C., refers it to Athenian cleruchs and examines its political, economic 
and military significance. 


Ann Arbor, 1932. Cf. H. Xesselhauf, op, cit. Athenaeum^ xii. 191 ff, Boll.fil, class, xi. 200 ff., .Xeue 
140 f., ClRev. xivii. 176!'., *ClJourn. xxviii. 696 ff., Jahrb. be. ^62. 

RA. iii. 135, Antiquity, viii. 122, GGA. cxcvii. 41 ff., ^-0 But see below under i-. 293. 

Rei'Phil, ix. 87 ff., REA. xxxv. 338 ff., Mondo Classico, AJPk. liv. 39 ff. : cf. PhW. liv. 543. 

iv. 352 f., RevBelge, xii. 726 f., LiiAnn. xx. 197 ff.. 
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3, 4. A. Wilhelm re-examines the script of the ‘ Hekatompedon 
Inscription ’ and maintains, against Luria, that it must be dated 485-4 b.c. 

8. B. D. Meritt adds a new fragment to this document, rejects frag- 
ment a and assigns the inscription to 452-1 b.c. 

16. J. H. Oliver dates the ‘ Phaselite Decree ’ about 450 b.c. 

63, 64. B. D. Meritt and A. B. West re-edit the decrees of 425-4 
ordering a reassessment of the Empire and the schedule containing the new 
assessments. The work illustrates afresh the practised insight and meticulous 
care characteristic of these t\\'o masters of ’ architectural epigraphy ’ and, if 
not final, at least marks an astonishing advance over any previous treatment 
of the disjecta membra of this vitally important document. The extant 
fragments are described one by one, their position is, so far as possible, 
determined, the text of the decrees is restored, translated and annotated, and 
the assessment-list is reconstructed. Though still rejecting (pp. 81, 84 ff.) 
Kolbe’s view that 63 and 64 are copies of the same list, the editors now un- 
hesitatingly accept (pp. 88 ff.) the conclusion, vigorously championed by 
Kolbe (cf. JHS. liii. 220), that the sum-total of the assessment lay between 
1460 and 1500 talents. 

91, 92. IVhile fully admitting the value of Wade-Gery’s study of the 
■ Decrees of Callias ’ (cf. JHS. liii. 220 f), ^V. Kolbe rejects certain of 
his restorations and criticises two views which Wade-Gery has now with- 
drawn, the ' sinking-fund theory ’ and the attribution to 422 B.c. He main- 
tains the date 434-3 for both decrees and the priority of 92 to 91, argues 
that their aim was to prevent unproductive expenditure undermining the 
soundness of the financial position of Athens and ends by giving us his 
restored text of 92 with brief critical notes (pp. 175 f.). Starting from these 
two articles, A. B. West analyses fully the contents of both decrees, 
agreeing in the main with Kolbe though differing on some crucial points, 
examines the relation between them, inclines to regard 92 as prior to 91, and 
denies that 92 11. 19-22 ‘ provide for a revolutionary reform of the two most 
important treasuries of Athens, those of Athena and of the Hellenotamiae ' : 
he too adds a revised text of 92, differing from Wade-Gery mainly in 11 . 
19-25. B. D. Meritt also attacks the problem of 92, basing his text on 
Wade-Gery’s readings supported or supplemented by his own examination 
of the stone and maintaining that 11. 20 ff. contain no provision for the 
establishment of a state treasure but provide that the Hellenotamiae are to 
make deposits during the year of the sums due to each one of the gods with 
the treasurers of Athena. This agrees in the main with West’s view, though 
the two differ considerably in their restoration of the crucial passage. 

204, 21 1. Meritt has rediscovered i-® two lost fragments of the quota- 
list of 44 1 -o {SEG. V. 1 4) , and also one of the list of 434-3 [SEG. v. 21). 


WienAnz^ ^934' 108 fF. 

AJA. xxxviii. 67. 

Hesperia, ii. 496 f. 

The Athenian Asstssment nf 423 o.r., Ana Arbor. 
1934. Cf. jHS. liv. 218 f., AjA, xxxviii. 612 ff.. 
Antiquity, ix. 113^'., GGA, cxcvii. 30 tT., Re: Beige, 
xiv. 484 f.. Lu'Ann. xxii. 128 IT.. Boll. fil. cla^u xli. 


210 f. 

SBBerL 1933. i54fF. : cf. Tod, GHL Xo. 51, 
M. Pohlenz, GGA. cxciv. 28 ff., A. Koerte, Hist. 
cxlvi. 317. 

AJA. xxxviii. 390 ff. 

AJPh. Iv. 263 ff. 

AJA. xxx\‘iii. 68. 
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221. He has further identified^®® a fragment of the list for a year 
between 420 and 417 {SEG. v. 35). 

255fl. W. S. Ferguson and W. B. Dinsmoor re-examine the last 
inventory of the Pronaos of the Parthenon, reassert against A. C. 
Johnson their assignment of it to 405-4, claim it as a confirmation of the 
orderly rotation of the secretary-cycle from 41 1 to 386 or even 358, and 
describe it as a ‘ sort of historical postscript appended to the inventories of 
the Pronaos to account for the subtraction of ex-votos made to finance 
the last treasury-year of the war.’ 

259, 260. Of a new fragment of the Hekatompedon-inventories I have 
already spoken (p. 179). 

293. Meritt has claimed IG. i.^ 560 as part of the Samian War 
accounts. Admitting that his restoration of this record in Athenian 
Financial Documents (see above) postulates too long a line, he offers a 
restoration based on a line of 64 instead of 93 letters. 

301. In his article on ‘An International Managed Currency,’ J. 
Johnston frequently refers to Wade-Gery’s edition of this financial 
document. 

325, 329, 330, 334. In editing the new fragment of the sale-lists of 
the property of the Hermocopidae, Meritt deals with these members of 
the series. 

336. R. Vallois conjectures that this account may relate to the 
Eleusinion ev aorsi and suggests a restoration of 11 . 13—15. 

338. Meritt adds to the accounts of this public work, perhaps 
Pheidias’ Athena Promachos, two contiguous fragments, one of which is 
IG. i^. 5 ^ 4 " 

339-344. He also adds to the Parthenon-accounts two fragments, 
one of which, relating to 447-6 B.C., joins 339 and gives a restoration in 
340, while the other belongs to 341, 343 or 344. The xMhenian ^svoSkai, 
mentioned only in 342 and 343, are discussed by A. Korte, who suggests 
that their functions were transferred to the vauroSiKci between 442 and 
437 B.c. 

373 ) 374 - Of the new fragments of the Erechtheum-accounts unearthed 
by Broneer I have spoken above (p. 179). Meritt assigns an additional 
fragment to 374 and shews that in 1. 30 the accepted restoration to gSos 
must be rejected. 

377. West discusses the chronological data of this account of the 
Delian amphictions, which helps to shew that Meton made no radical 
change in 433-2 in anticipation of his nineteen-year cycle. 

394. L. W eber returns to the vexed question of the four-horse 
chariot on the Acropolis commemorating the Athenian victories of 506 b.g, 

I'*" Ibid. 69. 

131 AJA. xxxvii. 512 fT. 

132 AJPh. liii. 274 fF. : cf. Gnomon, ix. jBw 

133 AJA. xxxviii. 69. 

134 aJPL iv. 365 f. 

135 Hermatkena, xlvii. 142 f., 149, 154: cf. Gnomon, 
ix. 582. 

136 Hesperia, iii. 47 f. 


13 ' REA. XXXV. 199 f. 

138 AJA. xxxvi. 473 ff. 

139 Ibid. 472 f, 

11 ^^ Hermes, Lxviii. 238 ff. 
Ill AJA. xxxviii. 69 f. 
113 Ibid. I ff. 

113 PhW. liii. 331 ff. 
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609. A. 'Wilhelm restores and interprets afresh the monument of 
Callimachus, polemarch at the battle of Marathon, which he regards as a 
dedication planned by Callimachus and executed by the state after his death. 

763. Of the discoveries made in the Agora none has evoked so keen an 
interest as that which gives us the openings of four couplets, composing two 
separate poems, of which the ends have long been known and associated with 
the Persian Wars. The find was announced by T. L. Shear, but the 
editio princeps was entrusted to J. H. Oliver,^^® who restores the second 
epigram and interprets the monument as a cenotaph consisting of a stele 
bearing the names of the 192 Athenians who fell at Marathon, supported by 
a base on which the poems were engraved. The first of these he assigns to 
Simonides, the second, added in a different hand, to Aeschylus. This view 
is accepted by J. L. Myres, but is challenged by A. Wilhelm, who, 
without discussing the question of authorship or of the reason for the addition 
of the second epigram, attempts a restoration of both poems, refers them not 
alone to those who fell but to all who fought at Marathon, and regards the 
monument not as the base of a cenotaph but as one of the g-mypdiJiaaTa 
6v toTs ‘EppaTs mentioned by Demosthenes (xx. 112). F. von Hiller also 
questions Oliver’s interpretation : substituting the restoration 7T£;§oi t8 
[koi OKUTTopov ETTi VEojv for the TTEjoi T£[v (3ap(3ap6q)ovov ccuteJv of Oliver 
and Meritt, he refers the first epigram to Salamis and Plataea, while the 
second, in which for Oliver’s Iv dpa toTs 3a5ap[6ai he substitutes a suggestion 
of P. Alaas,^^® Iv dpa Tolaj’ (= voTaS’) d5dp[avTi TT£(ppayp£Vov Stop, he 
refers to Marathon and suggests that it was inscribed in place of an erased 
epigram of Themistocles. Finally (not to overstep the chronological limit 
of this survey), W. Peek criticises von Hiller’s restoration and exegesis, 
makes some restorations based on autopsy, denies that the second poem is 
engraved in rasura and assigns both to the battle of Marathon. 

927, 943, 945, 946. H. T. Wade-Gery quotes the epigrams com- 
memorating the Corinthians who fell at Salamis in 480 and the Athenians 
who lost their lives in the Hellespontine region in 440, offers a new restora- 
tion of one relating to the battle ofPotidaea and discusses Wilhelm’s attribu- 
tion of another to the battle ofTanagra. 

For the casualty-list of Arginusae see below under IG. ii-. 1951. 

\ 1 G. ii and iii.] After 403 B.c. — Of the new Attic inscriptions of this 
period the great majority have been unearthed in the American excavation 
of the Greek Agora directed by T. L. Shear, who has reported on the epi- 
graphical results, consisting of over a thousand texts, of the campaigns of 
1931, 1932 and 1933-^^^ Of the 81 inscriptions discovered in 1931, ten 


^ n 'ieru iriz . 1 934, 1 1 1 tL 

*'EA£C©£pov Bfjpoc for 16 March, 1933, AJA. 
xxxvii- 309, Art and Arch, xxxiv. 297. 

Hesperia y li. 480 ff. 

Antiquity, xni. 1761!. 

WienAnz. 1934, 89 ff. 

Hermes, Ixix, 204 ff 

150 Wilhelm independently conjectured iv dpa 
Tolaj’ d6dp[avT05 gvi cppgai 6up6s (U’ienAnz. 1934,. 


96 fF.). 

Hermes, Ixix. 339 ff. 

JHS. liii. 76 ff'. 

AJA. xxxvi. 390 ff, Art and Arch, xxxiv. 25 ff.. 
Antiquity, vii, 266, Hesperia, ii. 460!'., 473 f., 536: cf. 
BCH, Ivii. 244 f. 

AJA. xxxvi i. 306 ff., 542, 548, Art and Arch, 
xxxiv. 297: cf. AA. 1933, 199, 205 ff., 1934, 127. 
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have received from B. D. Meritt a ‘ preliminary,’ but admirably full and 
careful, publication. Among them are a base (Xo. i) bearing the names 
of the archon of 394-3 with his -rrdpsSpos and secretary {IG. ii-. 2811), three 
fragments of a fourth-century casualty (?) -list (bio. 3), part of a decree for 
the taxiarchs of Olbius’s archonship, which Meritt assigns to 277-6 b.c. 
(No. 5), a fragment of a decree for the ItpriPoi and their officials about 
240 B.c. (No. 6), decree-headings of the archonships of Chaerephon and 
Jason (Nos. 7, 9) and four fragments of a letter of M. Aurelius and 
Commodus (No. 10). Of the seven texts edited by J. H. Oliver two have 
been mentioned above : the rest comprise portions of two lists, probably 
of pouAsurai (Nos. 13, 14), a fragment of a decree in which a reference to 
the Macedonian royal family has been erased (No. 15), a broken decree of 
161-0 B.c. for a kosmetes (No. 16) and seven contiguous fragments of a 
document of the third century a.d. in which a kosmetes honours his col- 
leagues and the epheboi under his charge (No. 17): L. Robert and 
P. Graindor independently propose an alternative restoration in this 
last text. The other finds of 1931 and 1932 and some of 1933 are edited 
by Meritt in a long and fully indexed article containing 1 78 Greek texts and 
one Latin (No. 173), all save two illustrated by photographs or line- 
drawings: only five (Nos. 68, 86, loi, 105, 128) were previously known, 
while five or possibly six (Nos. i, 35-7, 56, 105 ?) date from the fifth century. 
Of 27 more or less mutilated decrees, X os. 17-20 are of special chronological 
interest; additions are made (No. 29) to Hadrian’s letter to the Dionysiac 
TExviTm at Athens [IG. ii-. 1105); a tantalising fragment (XT. 31) ‘gives 
a partial record of constitutional procedure in the middle of the second 
century B.c.’ ; fifteen fragments belong to lists of prytanes, epheboi, etc. 
(Nos. 41-55) ; of 23 dedications (Nos. 59-81), one (No. 65) contains an 
interesting list of festivals, and 94 grave-stones (Nos. 82-175) complete the 
group. P. Roussel contributes observations on three of these texts (Nos. 
17, 33, 54) and longer comments on three more (Nos. 24, 25, 39), dating 
the last about 166 b.c. and regarding it as the earliest extant fragment of 
the Delian accounts under the second Athenian domination. H. A. 
Thompson’s article on the clay lamps found in 1931 comprises 317 
items, Greek, Hellenistic and Roman, many of which bear their makers’ 
names, and V. Grace deals exhaustively with the stamped amphora- 
handles — ^Thasian, Rhodian, Cnidian and others — found in 1931-32, and in 
an appendix (pp. 296 ff.) describes nine seals found in 1933. Finally, 
G. W. Elderkin publishes a gnostic amulet bearing a magical formula. 

The Greek excavation of the Roman Agora has been much less produc- 
tive and the inscriptions found there are not yet adequately published : a 
provisional report by Ph. D. Stavropoullos contains a votive to Zeus 
u'fioTos {IG. ii-. 4784), a corrected version of a dedication to Hermes 

Hesperia, ii. 149 ff. : cf. RA. iv. 96 ff. Hesperia, iii. i ff, 

156 Ferguson dates it in 247-6 (Hesperia, ii. 158, BCH. Iviii. 91 ff. 

note 2). Hesperia, ii. 195 ff. 

Cf. RA. iv, 261 f. Hesperia, iii. 197 ff. : cf. AJA. xxx\Ti. 31 1 f 

Hesperia, ii. 497 ff. Hesperia, ii. 475 ff. : cf. Art and Arch, xxxiv. 23 tf. 

RevPhil, viii. 291, note 2. AsAt. xiii. Trap, i ff. : cf 1933, 193. 

Athenes sous Hadrien, 289. 
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OaAovdsios (ii-. 4855), an archaistic choregic inscription (ii". 3121) and 
the text (ii-. 3712) on a statue-base of the Ionian sophist Cassianus, Professor 
of Rhetoric and Rector of Athens University, the interest and meaning of 
which are well brought out ‘ by J. H. Oliver. On the northern slope of 
the Acropolis O. Broneer has found an inscription recording the length 
of the walk encircling the Acropolis and 39 other texts, of which three have 
been noted above (p. 179) ; the rest include an additional fragment (No. 12) 
of ii-. 1951 (see below), a decree (No. 15) apparently referring to Philip’s 
siege of Byzantium in 340-39 b.c., the heading (No. 18) of a decree of 
307-6 B.C., important for the study of the calendar in that year, a fragment 
of a decree (No. 19), in which L. Robert makes a correction, and of 
another (No. 20), which seems to relate to a treaty between Athens and 
Andros. IM. Segre publishes two inscriptions of the Roman age on a 
marble block in the Asclepieum and identifies a fragment in the Epi- 
graphical Museum as part of the base of the statue erected in the Asclepieum 
to Flavius Glaucias in the time of Hadrian (ii-. 3964, 4519a). 

In the Cerameicus a well-preserved epigram has come to light, com- 
memorating Chaerippus who fell Mouvixi'a? Otto Tsixsai, according to 
N. Kyparisses and \V. Peek in 287-6, when 420 Athenians tried to capture 
Peiraeus from Antigonus and perished to a man (Polyaen. v. 17). Recent 
accessions to the National Museum need not detain us. The Director- 
ship of the Epigraphical Museum, which now contains almost 13,000 
inscriptions, has passed to K. Kourouniotes.^'^ A. A. Pappagiannopoulos 
Palaios edits five interesting Attic texts; one of these (No. 9), found 
south of Loutsa, is a fourth-century deme-decree in praise of a public- 
spirited member who, inter alia, Exopfiyiio-Ev toTs TTuppixio-xals, independently 
published by Ph. D. Stavropoullos, another (No. 13), of uncertain 
provenance, is a banquet-relief dedicated about 350 B.c.fipcoi Boudcovi koi 
fipcoivrii EuSoaiai [IG. ii’. 4591), a third (No. 12), is a fourth-century dedica- 
tion to Dionysus at Eleusis by four men crowned by their deme (ii-. 2845) 
and the other two (Nos. 10, ii), of the early fourth century, were found at 
Peiraeus and relate to the competition among four demes called the TSTpd- 
Kcopoi by Pollux, iv. 105 (ii-. 2830, 3102). From Peiraeus comes also a 
metrical epitaph edited by Peek and commented on by Wilhelm, 
while G. Soteriades’s excavations at Marathon have brought to light, in 
addition to the texts mentioned above, part of the record of the erection 
of an altar (ii’. 3192), a dedication with sculptor’s signature, a basis ’AOrivas 
TsAsaioupyoO and an early Roman epitaph.^’® Among recent acquisitions of 
the Copenhagen Glyptothek are three Attic grave-lekythoi of the fourth 
century, published by F. Poulsen, and a metrical epitaph of the same 


Hesperia /ill. 191 ff. 

Hesperia^ ii. 347 i-. 372 ff. 

RevPhiL viii. 291. 

Annuano, xiii~xiv. 3 ff. 

AM. Ivii. 146 ff. 

*■- BCH. Ivii. 237, Iviii. 236. Jyl. 1933. -MI. 1934. 
143 f. 

BCH. Ivil. 237, Kill. 236. 


rToAspcov, i. 227 ff. 
ff9nu. 1932, Trap, 30 ff. 
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npofKT. 'Ak. ’Ad. vii. 218 ff. 

^"3 npctxT. 1933, 9, 43, 46: cf. AA. 1934, 148 
Acta Arch. v. 57 ff. 
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period, now in the Cleveland Museum, owes its first adequate publication 
to W. Peek. 

Peek also re-edits,^®- with new readings and restorations, three Attic 
epigrams, two of them sepulchral, the third a curious dedication (ii-. 
4797) ihe ''OOpai, consisting of quotations of Hesiod, Opera, 197 ff., and 
Iliad, V. 749, and an adaptation of Hesiod, Theog. 902. L. Robert points 
out that the epigram of the opdoypdfos published as new' by Peek {AM. 
Ivi. 1 19) was edited by Lambros in 1905. D. I. Pallas attempts to 
restore the extant fragments of the text on the cpidAri of the Christian Parthe- 
non in six iambic lines. 

The best preserved decree from the sanctuary of Apollo Zoster (cf. 
JHS. liii. 225) has been re-edited by M. N. Tod and C. Picard has dis- 
cussed^®® the meaning of jcoonip or ^coanipios applied to Athena and other 
gods. B. D. Meritt shews ^®® that in the much-discussed decree from 
Rhamnus (cf. JHS. liii. 226) the erased name in 1 . 6 is Antigonus and not 
Demetrius ; thus this stone affords no evidence against Dinsmoor’s dating 
of the archon Ecphantus in 239-8 b.c. 

P. H. Da\ 'is’s Some Eleusinian Building-Inscriptions of the Fourth Century 
B.c. is inaccessible to me. The decree from Eleusis honouring the 
daSoOxos Themistocles {JHS. liii. 225) forms the subject of a valuable 
essay by P. Roussel, while O. Rubensohn comments on the fourth- 
century building-record {ibid.) recently discovered by K. Kourouniotes. 
The extent to which P. Graindor’s masterly account of Athenian life 
and history under Hadrian utilises epigraphical materials is suggested by 
the index of inscriptions, which fills ten pages (307 ff.) : some twenty new 
restorations are proposed and five inscriptions are fully discussed — Hadrian’s 
law (ii-. 1100) on pp. 74 ff., his rescript (ii-. 1103) on pp. 127 ff., the letters 
of Plotina and Hadrian’s rescript about the Epicurean School (ii-. 1099) 
on pp. 204 ff., a sacrificial calendar (ii-. 1367), which Graindor assigns 
to this reign, on pp. 148 ff., and a sale-list of real property (ii-. 2776) on 
pp. 184 ff. E. Cavaignac’s note on the Ptolemaid and Attalid tribes, 
created about 228 b.c. and in 200 respectively, rests directly on Dinsmoor’s 
Archons of Athens (pp. 444 ff.), but ultimately on the epigraphical sources 
used by Dinsmoor and his predecessors. 

The knotty problems of Athenian and Delphian chronology are so 
inextricably interwoven that I propose to deal in a single paragraph with 
the pertinent books and articles, whether they approach the subject from 
the Athenian or from the Delphian side. The close and detailed character 
of the arguments employed and the large number of inscriptions to which 


'Eerip. IQ^I, 104 f. 

AM. ivii. 46 ff. 

IG, ii. 2876, BCH. li. 323 f. 

184 RevPhiL viii. 268 f. 

185 C.R. Cong. Intern. dCArch. 1905. 192 ff.: cf. 
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18 ' Greece and Rome, ii. 175 ff. 
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appeal is made render a brief and at the same time adequate summary 
impossible and I shall not attempt a task in which I should be foredoomed 
to failure. \V. S. Ferguson’s Athenian Tribal Cycles in the Hellenistic Age,^^^ 
examining and in many cases modifying the results reached by Dinsmoor, 
deals with all the main questions of Athenian chronology from the late 
fourth to the early first century b.c., with special reference to the tribal 
cycles, secretarial and priestly, and their determination by sortition or 
by rotation, with a view to ' the equalisation of the phylae and hence of all 
Athenians in the opportunity of administrative service.’ A full index and 
a table of inscriptions discussed greatly facilitate the use of the book. 
The results, so far as they concern the archons, secretaries and priests of 
.Asclepius, are tabulated for 307-48 b.c. (pp. 22 ff.), with alternative 
lists for 263-231. The cyclic succession of the Athenian priests at Delos 
during the second Athenian domination is proved (pp. 155 ff.) and a long 
section is devoted to the problem of the year of Polyeuctus and the Aetolian 
Soteria (pp. 107 ff.), leading to the conclusion that Polyeuctus held office 
in 255-4 B.C., that the Aetolian Soteria was founded in 254 and was a 
penteteric festival held in the Pythian years and that after 254 the annual 
Soteria, founded by the Amphictiony in 278, continued to be celebrated 
in the non-Pythian years (p. 136). To this solution \V. Kolbe is resolutely 
opposed. In an article on the foundation of the Aetolian Soteria at 
Delphi he surveys previous views, attacks the theory of Roussel, which many 
scholars have accepted, involving a Panhellenic reorganisation of a Delph- 
ian festival, and argues that the Aetolians invited the Athenians in Poly- 
euctus’ year, 277-6 b.c., to the first Soteria, held in autumn 276. In a 
later article he criticises Ferguson’s Tribal Cycles, questions a number 
of his assignments, musters numerous facts which militate against the accept- 
ance of his views on the cycles and in particular denies that Olympiodorus 
was archon in t’wo successive years : he also offers ne^v restorations in ii-. 
378 and 649 and reaffirms his attribution of Polyeuctus to 277-6, while 
elsewhere he seeks to corroborate these views and to answer objections 
brought against them, proving that Greek decrees relating to the reorgani- 
sation of festivals w ere clearly formulated and that the Attic decree must refer 
to the founding, not to a later development, of the Soteria. Ferguson 
answers Kolbe’s first and second articles, summarising the evidence 
which in his judgment renders their position untenable, pointing out some 
of its implications and criticising his rejection of Roussel’s solution. On the 
other hand, G. Daux challenges Kolbe’s assignment of the Athenian 
Argeius to 97-6 b.c. and supports Ferguson’s and Dinsmoor’s dating in 
98-7, paying special attention to a Delian dedication [SIC. 726) : he 
shews how- this result illuminates one aspect of the religious revival which 
visited Greece towards the close of the second century b.c. W. fV. Tarn 
emphasises the historical importance of these divergent chronological 


1’-' Harvard U.P., 1932 : cf. JHS. hii. 144 f., AJA. Hermes. Lxix. 217 ft. 

xxxvii. 347 f., ClPh, xxix. 152 ff.. Cl Rev. xlviii. 65 f., AJPh. Iv. 318 ff, 

REG. xlviii. 160 ff.. Burs, ccxliv, 97 ff., 1 15 ff. REQ. xlvii. 164 ff. : cf. BCH. Ivii. 87 ff. 

Hermes, Ixviii. 440 ff. -'’i JHS. liv. 26 ff. 

Gott. Xachr. 1933, 481 ff. 
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systems with particular reference to the outbreak of the Chremonidean 
\Varj which started [IG. ii-. 686-7) the archonship of Peithidemus, 
whom Dinsmoor places in 270-69, Tarn (followed by Ferguson in his latest 
article) in 267-6 and Kolbe in 266-5 : incidentally Tarn discusses the dates 
of Menecles and Nicias II, whom he assigns to 281-0 and 280-79 b.c., 
whereas Kolbe places them a year earlier and Dinsmoor and Ferguson 
twelve years later. To R. Flaceliere we owe a useful summary and criti- 
cism of those sections in Dinsmoor and Ferguson which deal specifically 
with the problem of the Delphian Soteria. 

In a long article marked by extraordinary accuracy of observation 
and perfection of technique S. Dow examines the extant archon-lists 
(except iF. 1706 and 2336, for which see below), viz. 1714-360 and SBBerl. 
1888, 318, extending from 88—7 b.c. to the middle of the second century 
A.D. Each is separately examined and a conspectus of results is added 
with a provisional statement of conclusions, subject to revision in the light 
of future discoveries. 

The following texts in ii“. have also received special notice : 

474. This decree has been re-read and restored by S. Dow. 

476. He has also confirmed the dating of this decree in Coroebus’ 
year. 

477. Tarn suggests^®® a new restoration in 11 . 15-16. 

659. P. Roussel’s note on the use of pitch at the Anthesteria re- 
stores in 11. 25-6 of this decree TnTTcoaai tos [OOpas] and examines a passage 
in the Eleusinian accounts ii-. 1672. 170 f. 

773. S. Dow dates this decree in Coroebus’ year (306-5) and not in 
that of Olbius or Gorgias (cf SEG. iii. 97) . 

783, 979. Meritt restores the opening lines of these decrees. 

1003. He also uses a newly-discovered text for the restoration of 
this decree. 

1200. A. A. Pappagiannopoulos Palaios prefixes 6eoi to this text. 

1303. Ferguson and Dow supply a much better edition of the decree 
of the Athenian garrisons in honour of Theophrastus. 

1635. W. A. Laidlaw analyses the contents of the ‘Sandwich 
Marble.’ 

1672. See above under 659. 

1706. S. Dow re-edits with masterly skill this our earliest and 
fullest list of the archons, covering the years 230-29 to 2 13-2 12 b.c.: he 
traces the history of the stele and its text, gives a new reconstruction, 
variant readings and full comments, and points out that it militates 
against Dinsmoor’s scheme of cycles in this period and in favour of that of 
Ferguson. 


- 0 - REA. XXXV. 321 
Hesperia, iii. 140 ff- 
AJA. xxxvii. 412 ff. 
Ibid. 414. 

JHS. liv. 39, note 67. 
-'^'^REA. xxxvi. 177 ff. 
AJA. xxxvii. 415 f. 


Hesperia, iii. 30, 34. 
Hesperia, ii. 165. 
noXspcoVj i. 231. 

Hesperia, ii. 447 ff. 

History of Delos, 77 ff. 
Hesperia, ii. 418 ff., hi. 187, 
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1713, 1716. Dow examines these fragments of archon-lists, their 
relations and their dates. 

1951. W. Pilz accepts the association of this list with the battle of 
Arginusae in 406 and argues that it refers to at least eight ships. O. Broneer 
has identified ' a new fragment of it. 

2336. G. Daux points out that the svvsETripls referred to is destined 
for Delos, and W. Kolbe deals with the inscription a propos of the date 
of Argeius. 

2993. Dow discusses the date of this dedication. 

3012. C. A. Forbes makes a slight correction in this dedication. 

3091. Of the dramatic record from Aexone I have spoken above 
(p. 180). 

3242. This dedication Geai AsiPla from Rhamnus has been better 
deciphered and restored --- by O. Broneer. 

3606. The Marathonian poem honouring Herodes Atticus has been 
treated afresh by J. U. Powell. 

3810. This honorary inscription forms the starting-point of J. H. 
Oliver’s enquiry into the Mouasiov of late Attic texts. 

3977. Wilhelm restores a passage in a herm-inscription of Herodes 
Atticus for Achilles, and restores, completes and explains a copy of 
the well-known execrations found at Kephisia. 

4106, 41 It. Broneer re-examines these stones, identifying the 
honorand of the former with the C. Orconius of Fouilles de Delphes, iii. 
4. 46, and those of the latter with M. Claudius Marcellus, Cicero’s friend 
who was assassinated at Peiraeus in 45 b.c., and his wife Calvisia 
Flaccilla. 

4533. P. Alaas re-edits the hymns composed to assuage the ravages 
of a plague. 

4541. L. Robert points out that Graindor [BCH. li. 292) wrongly 
regarded this dedication as unpublished and emends his version of it. 

A. Wilhelm traces the fortunes of an Attic gravestone (iii. 1309) 
recently added to the Epigraphical Museum, restores its epigram com- 
memorating an Athenian lady-in-waiting of Cleopatra, and re-edits 
an older inscription on the same stele, overlooked in IG. 

in. The Peloponnese 

[7G. iv.] Recent discoveries on the island of Aegina include an 
archaic retrograde inscription HspaKAEos, an inscribed mosaic, an epitaph 
and a sixth-century omphalos. 

.IJJ. xxx\ li. 578 ff. 

PhW. liii. 732 tT. 

Hesperia, ii. 393, Xd. ij. 

BCH, Ivii. 85. 

Gott, \achr. 1933, 489 i\ 

AJ.L xxxvii. 583, 

ClPh. .xxix. 150. 

2-- AjA. xxx\i. 397 ff-: c'f- 374 

,\‘eu Chapters, lii. 190 IT. 


Hesperia, iii, 191 ff. 

"" OJh. xxviii. Beiblatt, 167 ff. 

Ibid. 172 ff. 

y ' AJA. xxxvi. 393 ff. : cf. RA. ii. 373 f. 
Epidaurische 151 ff. 

ReiPhil, viii. 292. 

Mdanges Bidez, 1007 ff. 

'E9r.p. 1932, Trap. 5 f., BCH, Ivii. 255: cf. 
ff. ff , bukcnikj Ancient Synagogues, 44. 
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Of the eighth-century inscribed sherds from Corinth I speak abov^e 
(p. 1 77) . Excavating in the Agora in 1933, O. Broneer found an inscribed 
mosaic and a gaming-board, two vase-dedications, the base of a statue of 
the rhetorician Peducaeus Cestianus of Apollonia and a base signed by the 
Argive sculptors Xenophilus and Strato. In the temple of Asclepius and 
Hygiea F. J. de Waele discovered a dedication of the second century a.d. 
and numerous inscribed amphora-handles, tiles, loom-weights, lamps and 
vases. \V. Peek’s review of Corinth, viii. i, consists mainly of a re- 
reading and restoration of two victor-lists published there (Nos. 14, 15). 
H. G. G. Payne reports the discovery of several archaic dedications 
at the Heraeum of Perachora, including two in which Hera bears the epithet 
AeuKcbAsvo5. 

A. K. Orlandos’ excavations at and near Sigyon have brought to lighf-^® 
part of a fifth-century text in Sicyonian script, recording victories won 
at various festivals, and a Christian fragment. Peek edits a sixth-century 
epigram from the gymnasium at Nemea, written boustrophedon in Argive 
letters, dedicated to Zeus by a victorious pancratiast. 

W. VollgrafF publishes with an ample commentary a decorated 
plaque of bronze from the acropolis of Argos, bearing a votive inscription 
to Enyalius assigned by the editor to the late seventh century b.c. Peek 
offers a new reading and restoration of an Argive metrical epitaph 
first published by Vollgraff, together with an improved version 
of an epigram [IG. iv. 801) from Troezen and a fresh restoration-^^, to 
which R. Herzog contributes, of a poem {IG. iv-. 616) in honour of 
Gorgus of lasus, 6TTAoq)uAa§ of Alexander the Great, from the Asclepieum of 
Epidaurus. The eagerly awaited edition of the Epidaurian hymns (iv-. 

1 29-1 34) by P. Maas makes a valuable contribution to the study of their 
text, metre and meaning, and has evoked a number of interesting reviews, 
among which that by K. Latte, assigning 130 and 131 to the Hadrianic 
age, is especially noteworthy. Of the hymn addressed to Pan (130), 
M. N. Tod gives a short account, while for the restoration of its most 
difficult passage ( 1 . 5) L. Deubner-^® and R. Keydell-^’ suggest 6u['4oq)’ and 
su[p«v respectively. J. U. Powell has dealt briefly with this hymn and 
that (129) to ‘ All Gods,’ while devoting a long and illuminating discussion-^ 
to a third member of the series (131), a remarkable record of the adventures 
of the MriTTip 66C0V. L. Radermacher deals with the single example of 
hiatus found in the poems (129. ii). Other contributions to Epidaurian 
studies are S. A. Zebelev’s discussion (in Russian) of the iduorra, which 


-■*- AJA. xxxvii. 561 ff., 569: cf. RA. iv. 233. 

-•» Ibid. 437 f. 

Gnomon, ix. 415 ff. 

JHS. liii. 280. 
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I regret that I cannot read, and H. Box's reconstruction of the stemma 
of a prominent Epidaurian family. 

\IG. V.] From Lacoxia there is singularly little to report. C. Picard 
comments on an inscribed relief at Verona, which may well be of 
Spartan origin, A. D. Keramopoullos publishes a fragment of a building- 
inscription from Cythera, and A. von Blumenthal offers an interpretation 
of a well-known dedication [IG. v. i. 1317) from the Pasiphae-shrine at 
Thalamae. 

W. Otto devotes a dissertation to the gods, daemons and heroes 
%vorshipped in Messenia and to the Emperor-cult there, while the discovery 
at H. Floros of a dedication to the river Pamisus makes an interesting 
addition to river-cults. 

Arcadia is represented only by \V. Peek’s restoration of a grave- 
epigram recently found at Tegea (BCH. 1 . 169 f.) and by an epigram 
^vhich has come to light at Aliphera. 

IV. Central and Northern Greece 

[IG. vii.] K. Hanell’s excellent Megarische Studien,-^^ though not pri- 
marily epigraphical, makes full use of inscriptions as evidence for the 
cults and constitution of Megara and her colonies. H. T. Wade-Gery 
comments on the epigram [IG. vii. 53, Tod, GHI. 20) commemorating 
the Megarians who fell in the Persian War. 

A. Wilhelm re-examines an honorary decree (vii. 412) from the 
sanctuary of Amphiaraus at Oropus, restores rds re 9Aeid[s in 1 . 7 for rd 
oT£<pdpia, and discusses the architectural terms 9Aid, 7T£pi9Aicopa, etc. 

M. Guarducci continues 2®^ her study of the order and dates of the 
archons of Boeotia, dealing with the years 250-192 b.c. and basing her 
inquiry on two articles “®^ by M. Holleaux: her final summary registers 41 
archons with their precise or approximate dates. She does not mention 
G. Barratt’s important study of the same subject (cf JHS. liii. 233). A. D. 
Keramopoullos makes 2®® a number of corrections, based on a re-reading 
of the stones, in various inscriptions contained in IG. vii. from Tanagra, 
Plataea, Thespiae, Thisbe, Thebes, the temple of Ptoan Apollo and Anthe- 
don, and publishes 2®® two fragments of the Edict of Diocletian (cc. xix.- 
xxi.), which were found at Scolus and are now in the Museum at Thebes. 
J. U. Powell re-edits “®' the metrical epitaph (cf JHS. liii. 233) of the 
humorist and mole-catcher ofEutresis. 
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A. D. Keramopoullos publishes four noteworthy dialect texts of 
the later third century b.c., found more than thirty years ago at Thespiae 
and now preserved in the Theban Museum, viz. (a) on the obverse of a stele, 
the terms governing the lease of the sacred lands of the Muses, followed by a 
list of lessees, with full particulars in each case, the record of an endowment- 
fund left to the Muses and the state, and a further list of lessees; {b) on the 
reverse of the same stele, the latter part of a similar list, followed by the 
conditions under which a garden sacred to the Muses is to be let and the 
lessee’s name ; (c) a decree relative to the lease of public lands, the terms of 
the lease and a list of the lessees ; (d) a record, unfortunately mutilated, of 
the magistrates elected for two successive years, throwing valuable light on 
the organisation of a Boeotian city at this period. In the course of his 
interesting article, Keramopoullos edits 2®® two further stones in the Theban 
Museum, a dedication from Thespiae and an inscription set up by one 
Ptolemy son of Lysimachus in honour of his wife Arsinoe. The latter is 
discussed by L. Robert, who gives a new copy and restoration, assigns it 
to Thebes, dates it in 284-1 b.c. and sees in it a memorial of Arsinoe, wife 
of King Lysimachus, erected by Lysimachus’ son Ptolemy. Robert further 
comments on a Theban epigram recently published by W. Peek. 
Keramopoullos also publishes a basis, found at Thebes in 1929, bearing 
a dedication of the [KopcoJvsTes to Ismenian Apollo, to which was added in 
the Roman period [Aeukios Moppios AsJukiou oTparriyos uttotos 'Pcopaicov 
’A7 t6AAcov[i] : the editor collects and discusses the epigraphical records in 
Greece of L. Mummius, the destroyer of Corinth. G. De Sanctis holds 
that the basis was probably dedicated to celebrate the victoiy^ of Coronea in 
447 B.c. and that by adding his name Mummius indicated that he 
magnanimously waived his claim to a monument which had legally passed 
into his possession as victor. G. Glotz devotes an article to Annobas, the 
Carthaginian who in 365 b.c. visited Thebes and was made proxenos and 
euergetes of the Boeotians (vii. 2407). 

M. Guarducci comments on an inscription of Acraephia (vii. 4127), 
which she dates in 205-1 B.c. In his report on the excavation at Haliartus 
R. P. Austin publishes two fragments of proxeny-decrees, a dedication to 
Athena on a kylix and various inscribed fragments of vases. 

[IG. viii.] Delphi has produced no new inscriptions of note during the 
years under review, but substantial progress has been made with the inter- 
pretation of texts already known. A. D. Keramopoullos has edited the 
epitaph on a larnax and J. Formige some mason’s marks 2 '® from the 
Apollo-temple. N. Tosti discusses the problem of the tripods dedicated 
by the Deinomenids (Tod, GHI. 1 7) and the ‘ serpent column ’ now at Con- 


AeAt. xiv. 12 ff.: cf. *npaKT. ’Ak. *A 9 . viii. 
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stantinople (ibid. 19), while the votive inscription of the Delphian charioteer 
is examined by H. T. AVade-Gery, who holds that Polyzelus won the 
chariot-race at the Pythia in 478 while King of Gela and that the inscription 
was modified after the convention betvv’een Thero and Hiero in 476 ; P. de 
la Coste-Messeliere criticises this view and suggests that the monument 
commemorates not one victon,' but two, won in 478 and 474. J. Audiat’s 
definitive account of the Athenian Treasury is almost wholly architectural, 
but contains some references (pp. 32 f., 35, 61 f, 76, 88) to the inscriptions 
engraved on that building,^®^ and L. Lerat is concerned with the form 
and material of the stele bearing a proxeny-decree for the Attic orator 
Demades rather than with the surviving lines of the text [SIG. 297). L. 
Robert and M. Holleaux restore three passages in the Chian decree 
(SIG. 402) accepting the Soteria and one in a Delphian decree (SIG. 579) 
for a Chian hieromnemon, S. B. Kougeas uses a Macedonian find (p. 198 
below) to restore the text on the Delphian monument of M. Minucius (SIG. 
710), J. Johnston appeals to a Delphian contribution-list (Fouilles, iii. 5. 6A) 
in his discussion of the ‘ international currency,’ J. Audiat makes valu- 
able textual and metrical comments on the hymn of Aristonous to Hestia, 
P. Doutzaris studies the two hymms to Apollo of which the musical 
setting is epigraphically preserved, and J. Van A. Fine derives from 
Delphian documents most of his evidence regarding the political position 
of parts of Thessaly in 221 b.c. 

In the realm of language we note G. Daux’s rejection of the various 
meanings assigned to xsipoTEyviov in a Delphian decree (SIG. 481) and 
his proof from an unpublished document that the word indicates a tax on 
XHipoTEyvai, and M. Lejeune’s careful investigation,^®^ with special reference 
to Delphi, of the rise, vogue and decline of the dative singular ending -01 
in the domain and during the period of the political influence of the Aetolian 
League, showing that its use is confined to the years 195-50 B.c. and cul- 
minates from 170 to 160. In the historical field G. De Sanctis’ remarks 
on Roman policy in Greece during and after the Aetolian W ar and G. 
Daux’s comments on the Aetolian decree, inscribed at Delphi, in honour 
of Heraclea on Latmus (IG. ix-. 173) and on the Delphian calendar call for 
careful attention. More important, however, for Delphian epigraphy is 
the long and detailed article in which Daux gives revised texts of three 
TTpo^eviai of the fourth and third centuries b.c. (SEG. i. 197-9), of which 
introduces us to a new archon, distinguishes three third-century archons 
named Archelas, dates the change from semestrial to annual pouAsurai 
about 100 B.C., discusses, with the aid of several unpublished texts, the dates 
of a number of archons of the late second or early first century B.c., and 
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restores or comments upon several important documents published in the 
Fouilles de Delphes (hi. i, 228; 2. 26, 32 ; 4. 77). A convenient summary of 
results concludes the article (p. 96), which marks an advance of some 
importance in the field with which it deals. 

To recent discussions of third-century Delphian chronology and the 
foundation of the Soteria I have already referred (pp. 187 ff.). 

\IG. ix.] \V. Peek restores the close of a metrical epitaph from 
Larymna (Kastri) in Locris, and A. D. Keramopoullos edits the 
complete text of an epitaph found near Sigditsa, which he thinks may mark 
the site of the Locrian city of Hyle. 

x\ttention has been drawn to the inscriptions of Aetolia by their 
recent publication (cf. JHS. liii. 237) in IG. ix^. i : in a valuable review 
of that volume K. Latte surveys the contribution made by the texts there 
collected to our knowledge of Aetolian chronology, language, religion and 
institutions. No less interesting are Daux’s ‘ Aetolian Notes,’ in which 
he comments on Klaffenbach’s list of Aetolian oTpcrr-qyoi (ix^. i, pp. xlix ff.), 
moving Alexander from 154—3 to i 55~4 erasing Dicaearchus II 

(187-6) and Tisippus II (156-5) on the ground that the phrase to upcoTov 
used of their first oTporrriyia does not necessarily point to a second : he also 
discusses the Aetolian calendar and its relations to those of Delphi and 
Locris; finally, after dealing with some ethnic names found in Aetolian 
inscriptions, he reaches the important conclusion that ‘ towards the close of 
the third century b.c. and the beginning of the second we see the Aetolians 
granting -rroAiTsia to Aetolian citizens who ex hypothesi already enjoy an 
effective TroAiTeia: we have then in these cases an honorific distinction 
which has retained none of its original meaning and \v'hich does not allow 
of any inference regarding the territorial fluctuations of the League at this 
period ’ (p. 330) . Daux also criticises Klaffenbach’s dating of a proxeny- 

decree from Thermus (ix^. i. 71), and H. Seyrig calls attention to the 
appearance of Syrian Aphrodite in a group of emancipation-records {ibid. 
95-110) from Phistyum and conjectures that her worship was brought to 
this remote spot by some Aetolian mercenary. Both Latte and Daux 
deal with a striking arbitration-document [ibid. 138) found at Calydon, 
where a sixth-century dedication of a cup to Artemis has recently been 
found.®®® 

At Palaerus in Acarnania seven inscribed tombs, of which one was 
previously known, have been discovered by S. Benton, who also pub- 
lishes an epitaph from Zacynthus. In Ithaca a vase has come to light 
signed in the Corinthian script by the potter Callicles. W. Peek treats 
afresh,®^® on the basis of a re-reading of the stones, four epigrams in the 
Museum at Corcyra (/G. ix. i. 875, 877-9). 
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301 BCH. Ivi. 313 ff. : cf. AJA, xxxvii. 615, 
30 ^ BCH. Iviii. 165 f. 

303 Syria, xiii. 313 f. 

30-1 Gnomon, ix. 409 ff. 

303 BCH. Ivi. 325 f. 


30 ® BCH. Ivii. 274. 

307 BSA. xxxii. 240 ff. 

308 Ibid. 218. 

308 AJA. xxxvii. 157, 301, BCH. Ivii. 269, AA. 1933, 
236. 

310 philol. Ixxxviii. 133 ff. According to P. 
Roussel {REG. xlvii. 234) only the first is Corcyrean; 
the others come from Rhenea. 
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Thessaly bears an abundant and varied harvest, in the garnering of 
which G. I. Giannopoulos and A. S. Arvanitopoulos continue to play the 
leading part. The former has gathered into the newly founded Museum at 
Hagia a number of texts found there or in the neighbourhood and has pub- 
lished thirteen of these which do not appear in IG. ix. 2, — a dedication to 
Zeus and Hera from Larisa, a fragment of a decree (?), a Latin inscription 
on a milestone and ten Greek epitaphs. From MiKpo KiaspAi, the ancient 
Sycurium or Mopsium, he gives us three dedications and the heading 
'Eppdou of a tombstone, from Larisa an interesting dedication 

to Artemis Throsia, which Arvanitopoulos also discusses. Giannopoulos 
also edits a votive text XopovvoOs AsiTopsuovCTas ovsOeiKaev KovOivapx- 
£vt[ou]v followed by the names of t^s■o officials in the genitive and eleven 
dedicators in the nominative, three brief dedications from Aleliboea, a 
fragmentary decree and a manumission-list from Phthiotic Thebes, a 
similar list and an epitaph from Larisa, a grave-relief and the ends of two 
honorary inscriptions from Demetrias, an archaic votive to Poseidon from 
Amphanae and a long and ill-written epitaph from Pherae containing bitter 
reflections on the brevity of life and the malignity of fate. Arvanitopoulos 
gives us a detailed edition of {a) a base from Demetrias which bore a 
bronze statue of C. Caelius Rufus and later a marble statue of Caesar, 
(b) a decree of lolcus honouring Antigonus Gonatas in 273 b.c. and (c) one 
relating to the due performance of sacred rites, and {d) an archaic building- 
inscription found near Volo, written in faulty boustrophedon style and relating 
to ‘ the most ancient hall of justice in the Greek world.’ He also gives a new 
reading and restoration of a fourth-century dedication to Thetis from 
Pharsalus, published by him in 1911. 

F. Stahlin makes several additions, based mainly on IG. ix. 2. 89 
and the Philia-inscription (cf. JHS. li. 234), to Kroog’s list of the Thes- 
salian orpcxTriyoi for 167-124 B.c. G. Daux publishes an emancipation- 
record of 175-4 B.c. in the form of sales to Asclepius, found near Heraclea 
Trachinia, the sole Oetaean document to prove the Aetolian mastery of 
Oetaea at a time when literature indicates the contrary, while attesting a 
hitherto unknown cult of Asclepius at Heraclea and adding to the meagre 
evidence for the Oetaean town of Sosthenis. G. A. Soteriou edits two 
Christian epitaphs of Thebes in Phthiotis, G. Daux annotates the ethnic 
Ittottios found in the arbitration-record of Melitea and Perea [IG. ix. 2. 
205), the splendid work Pagasai und Demetrias^-^ by F. Stahlin, E. Meyer and 
A. Heidner, refers to two unpublished texts (pp. 33, 120, 132, 140), edits a 
lifth-century dedication to Poseidon (p. 165) and uses epigraphical 
evidence for the history and cults of Demetrias (esp. pp. 183 ff.), and 


’E9TIP. 1931, 175 fF.: cF. AA. 1934, 

’£91^, 1931, 177 F- 
Ibid. lySf. 
noXspwv, i. 249 ff. 

’E9TIU. 1932, Trap. 17 fr. : cf. .LI. 1934, 163 ff. 
So I write: the editor takes Xopovvou^ as 
luasc. nom. and XsiTopevovaas as agreeing witli it, 
though admitting that this form is TTpcoTOTurros. 
TToAIpcov, i, 201 ff. 


ReuPhiL XXXV. 301 ff. 

Philol. Ixxxvhi. 130 ff., 'E9TIU1. 1931, 179 L: cf. 
Daux, BCH. Ivii. 96 f. 

De foederis Thessalcrrum praetoribiis, 1908. 

BCH. Iviii. 157 ff. 

HpaKT. 1933. 56 f. : cf. AA. 1934, 167 f. 

BCH. Ivi. 326. 

Berlin-Leipzig, 1934. 

Cf. ’£91114. 1932, Trap. 27, 
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Giannopoulos discusses a votive offering to Artemis Pagasitis from 
the same site [IG. ix. 2. 1123), and corrects or annotates®-' inscriptions 
from lolcus, Crannon and Larisa previously published by him. Soteriou 
examines in detail a Tpdrrs^a papTupcov of the fourth century a.d. from 
Larisa, now preserved in the Byzantine Museum at Athens. 

V. Macedonia, Thrace and Scythia 

[/G. X.] At Dodona D. Evangelides has found,®®® among other in- 
scribed objects, six plates of bronze or lead bearing questions addressed to, 
or replies given by, the oracle. J. Friederich’s contributions ®®^ to the re- 
ligion and cult of Dodona I have not seen. The publication of the epi- 
graphical fruits ®®® of the Italian excavation of the theatre at Buthrotum 
(Butrinto) may be expected soon. 

A mass of archaeological material, mostly sculptures or Greek or Latin 
inscriptions, gathered in Serbia, has been edited ®®® by N. VuliC : of the 651 
items in the collection, grouped under localities alphabetically arranged, 
about 220 are Greek inscriptions, many of which were previously known 
but are here presented in a new and often greatly improved form. The 
vast majority are epitaphs, but dedications are numerous and interesting {e.g. 
Nos. 63,®®^ 109, 176, 265, 503) and two records of endowments for village 
festivals (Nos. 339, 342), one of them revised, the other new, deserve careful 
study, as does also an honorary decree (No. 500) relative to a similar 
benefaction. P. Roussel comments ®®® on the word aycxSoKocpua found 
in No. 339 and restored in No. 342, and G. De Sanctis welcomes ®®® the 
new reading, Bpixavcov instead of AapSdvcov, given by Vulic (No. 147) in the 
monument of Theodosius, father of the Emperor of that name (cf. JHS. 
liii. 239). I regret that later volumes of the same periodical are inaccessible 
to me, for I gather that VuliC continues ®®^ his inventory, including a puzzling 
relief®®® from Stobi inscribed Sepoves ’AvTavoi, which L. Robert associates®®® 
with the Macedonian tribe of the Antani, living between Heraclea and Stobi. 
Five Greek and many Latin inscriptions have come to light ®^® at Dyrrha- 
chium (Durazzo), and A. D. Keramopoullos has found a dedication ®^^ of 
the Roman period near Kozani, and a vase and three epitaphs ®^® near 
Fiorina. 

N. Vulic edits ®^® a valuable inscription from Stobi, now in the Belgrad 
Museum, in which 6 -rraTrip Tfjs £v ZtoPois CTuvaycoyfjs grants to the synagogue 
certain buildings while retaining for himself and his heirs complete control 


’E<prip. 1931, 178 f. 

Ibid. I79f. 

328 ’E{py|p. 1930, lOOj 102, 176 fT 
BXGJ. X. 173 ff. 

TTpOKT. 1932, 51 f. 

331 ^Dodoniaca, Freiburg i.d. Schweiz : cf. Glotta, 
xxii. 215. 

Atti 1 st. Veneto, xci. 1 173, Historia, vii. 655. 
Srpska Kraleiska Akad. Spomenik. Ixxi, Belgrad, 
1931. For No. 501 cf. RA. iv. 285, Xo. 215. 

I should prefer 'Hpav to the editor’s fjpav. 

BCH. Ivii. 393. 


RivFil. ixii. 52 ff. : cf. Historia, viii. 703. 

437 * Spomenik, ixxv., Ixxvii., Belgrad, 1 933-4“ 
cf. RA. iv. 279 ff.. Nos. 188, 194, 196, 214, BZ’ xxxiiL 
472, REG. xlvii. 31, 231. 

438 ^Spomenik, bcxv. X"o. 79. 

339 REG. xlvii. 31 ff. 

3^3 Albania, iv. 104 ff. 
npoKT. 1932, 47. 

3 '*- *E9r|u. 1932, 70, 79 f. : cf. AA. 1934, 176. 

3^3 BCH. Ivi. 291 ff,, Spomenik, Lxxi, X'o. 636: cf. 
AJA, xxxvii. 615 f., Historia, vii. 656, viii. 705. 
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of the urrspcpa : this inscription has evoked interesting comment from H. 
Lietzmann®^^ and E. L. Sukenik.^‘^° Twelve Greek inscriptions from the 
bishop’s church at Stobi are published by B. Saria : four of these (Nos. 
6, 8, 12, 13) appear also in Vulic’s collection.®'^" C. F. Edson’s article on 
the Antigonids’ claim to descent from Heracles, the importance of Beroea 
(perhaps their original home) and the overthrow of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
in 228 by the joint efforts of Lysimachus and Pyrrhus, examines the Delian 
monument of Antigonus Gonatas and the letter from Demetrius II found at 
Beroea {SIG. 459), and restores a Beroean dedication to Heracles KuvayiSas. 
L. Robert discusses an altar from Thessalonica, -which has been associated 
with the Mithraic, Egyptian and Dionysiac cults, and supports A. J. 
Reinach’s view that it is related to the worship of the Phrygian deities : 
he restores dpxipay[a] 5 £us or dpxipay[a]p£us for the dpxiircfx[£i]p£us of 
earlier editors. S. B. Kougeas publishes an inscription of Europus 
honouring M. Alinucius Rufus for his victory in the war against Galatae, 
Scordisci, Bessi and other Thracians (see p. 194 above). 

D. ]M. Robinson edits a base of a votive statue of Peitho found near 
Olyxthus and in his latest excavations there has unearthed inscribed 
mosaics and leaden bullets. G. M. Bolling corrects an Olynthian 
inscription misunderstood by Robinson. In M. Gude’s History of Olynihus^^ 
the epigraphical testimonia are collected (pp. 97 ff.) and the prosopographia 
(pp. 39 ff.) of 133 names is derived chiefly from inscriptions. G. Lippold 
discusses the inscription on a relief from Aphytis, now' at Copenhagen, 
interpreting lTd9uAos and np6^£vos as names of heroes. The removal of a 
dam from the bed of the Strymon has led to the recovery of 24 inscriptions, 
of which most or all come from Amphipolis. A. D. Keramopoullos gives 
an account of 23 of these, which include a statue-base of Caracalla and 
several epitaphs, while P. Roussel edits with a valuable commentary 
one which preserves portions of the military regulations of the Macedonian 
army, probably of the time of Philip relative to sentry-duties, inspection 
of the watch, the installation of royal quarters, the partition of booty and the 
issue of the watchword. D. Detchev describes an epitaph from Amphi- 
polis now in the Sofia Museum. The 38 inscriptions of Philippi published 
by P. Collart are all in Latin save two, a boundary-stone (No. 23) and a 
fragment of an honorary decree partially restored by L. Robert (No. 24). 
J. Carcopino examines in detail the text relating to the Parentalia, 
Latin in language but Greek in script, found at Selian-Mesorema (cf! 
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JHS. liii. 240) : he dates it in a.d. 241 and supports the views which he had 
previously expressed to its editor. 

Thrace continues to be productive, thanks largely to the activities 
of G. I. Kazarov, D. Detchev, B. Filov, I. Velkov and other Bulgarian 
scholars. The third instalment of G. Seure’s Archeologie Thrace , containing 
his collected contributions to Thracian studies, I know only through a 
review. Filov’s account of the grave-tumuli of Duvanlii speaks of two 
inscribed gold rings of the fifth century b.g. ; D. P. Dimitrov deals 
with two dedications and an epigram found in or near Augusta Traiana 
(Stara Zagora) and three milestones (two of Gordian III and Tranquillina, 
the third of Severus Alexander) from the road from Arzus to Pizus ; M. 
Tonev re-edits a number of horseman-reliefs at Sofia and six unpublished 
texts, including the first Thracian dedication to Ares, and a fipcoi KccroiKaSicp 
Xapicrrt]piov ; and various finds, mostly those offerings to divinities and 
heroes which are characteristic of Thrace, found in different places and 
gathered, with praiseworthy zeal, into the Museums at Sofia and elsewhere, 
are recorded by Kazarov,^®^ Detchev,^®® D. Tchontchev and T. Nikolov,^®' 
and Velkov.^®® A. Salac comments ®®^ on the word cjKrivopdcpos, which occurs 
on an altar found near Kiistendil. The proto-Bulgarian inscriptions in 
Greek letters lie outside the scope of this article. 

The inscriptions from Constantinople and environs, or of unknown 
provenance, added to the Istanbul Museum since 1914, include, according 
to A. Miifid’s report,®’^ twenty-five epitaphs and ten dedications, of which 
six are offered TToTapcp and two ’AttoAAcovi Kpcrrsavw. G. Giannelli has 
commented on the serpent-column, and W. Peek on the dolphin- 
epigram of Balta Liman (cf. JHS. liii. 240 f.), V. Laurent publishes 
two epitaphs of Constantinople and G. Millet discusses the formulae 
found in the fifth-century Christian epitaph of Amachius. 

Turning to the Greek colonies on the west coast of the Pontus, we note 
G. I. Kazarov’s publication ^’® of a Mesembrian epitaph and A. Salac’s 
edition of three grave-inscriptions, one of which is metrical, from 
Odessus (Varna). T. Sauciuc-Saveanu’s reports®’® on the excavations at 
Gallatis in 1926 and 1927 contain a number of epigraphical finds, — among 
them a mutilated text relative to the trial of commercial suits, an honorary 
decree of the doiuorai tocs Aaaocrpos Tas and many stamped 

amphora-handles, to which G. Cantacuzene makes two additions, 
together with two from Cetatea Dambovitsei. In an article ®®® on unpub- 
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lished weights found in Scythia Minor, the same scholar discusses the weight- 
system of that district and publishes an interesting collection of inscribed 
weights from Tomi and Histria. S. Lambrino deals with six Greek and 
two Latin inscriptions found at Histria, of which the most interesting are 
that on a base of about 400 b.c. dedicated to Leto (No. i), two fragments 
of a Milesian decree united^®- by L. Robert (No. 2), a decree honouring 
a Carthaginian for services connected with the corn-supply (No. 3) and a 
dedication to Caracalla (No. 5) . He also publishes a new inscription, 
Aios ’Oijppiijiou (puAfis ’ApyaSscov, in the course of an article dealing with 
the Ionian tribes of Histria, in which he cites earlier evidence as well 
as a valuable recent discovery, a decree of the second century b.c. establish- 
ing an annual festival to commemorate a generous benefactor of the 
Histrian tribes. Among the sources used by L. Halkin in reconstructing®®^ 
the history of Nero’s legate Tiberius Plautius Aelianus is a letter written 
by him and preserved in an inscription of Histria {SEG. i. 329). 

A thankoffering 0£(S u^icrrcp mriKoco from Sarmizegetusa is published 
by C. Daicovici. 

The excavation of Tyras on the coast of Scythia, described by P. 
Nicorescu, has produced a dedication to Apollo iorrpos, the end of a fourth- 
or third-century decree, three fragmentary inscriptions, a plate and a lamp. 
S. Dlo2evskij’s account®®® of the amphora-stamps found at Olbia in 1926 
I do not know ; one such Cnidian stamp A. Kocevalov has sought ®®® 
to interpret. A. Peretti points out®®® the gastronomic character of the 
inscription on a Panticapaean vase in Leningrad (cf. JHS. liii. 241), and 

A. Semenov publishes ®®^ three fragments from Tanais in the Don Delta. 

B. N. Grakov’s study ®®- of some 2500 amphora-handles from S. Russia 
(except Chersonesus) stamped with the name of an doruvoiios, which he 
assigns to Sinope as their place of origin, I know only through a belated 
review ®®® by A. Kocevalov, so full as to rank almost as an independent 
work. 


VI. IsL-WDS OF THE AeGEAN 

[IG. xi.] Only one new inscription of Delos has been published in 
the years under review, an epigram commemorating a priest of the Oeoi 
lieydAoi AiooKoupoi Kd^eipoi, who had restored the statues and the procession 
of the Dioscuri. This serves to identify the Delian Dioscurium, the history 
of which is carefully traced ®®^ by F. Robert. Among the materials util- 
ised by \V. A. Laidlaw for his excellent history ®®® of the island and its 
temples inscriptions play an important part, and they also afford the best 
available evidence for the Delian festivals, which are discussed ®®® by I. R. 
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Arnold. A number of inscriptions already known have been more fully 
read, more correctly restored, or more adequately explained. Thus M. 
Lacroix continues his fruitful revision of the records of the ispoTroioi [IG. 
xi. 142, 144, Inscr. de Delos, 290, etc.), paying special attention to the meaning 
of TO 8TTavaPAr|6£v and to Inscr. de Delos, 356 bis', C. Picard re-examines 
the famous statue of a wounded warrior from the Agora of the Italians, 
associating it with the bilingual inscription commemorating C. Marius 
and the signature of Agasias of Ephesus ; M. Launey corrects the previous 
reading and restoration of a dedication of Attains II [BCH. xvi. 158) ; 
A. AVilhelm makes a number of suggestions for the reading and inter- 
pretation of the poem of Maiistas {IG. xi. 1299), especially in 11. 8, 16, 41, 
60 ; L. B. Holland and P. Davis restore anew a valuable fragment 
{Inscr. de Delos, 504) dealing with the installation of a coffered ceiling in 
the temple of Apollo, and discuss the technical architectural terms used ; 
M. Segre comments on a Delian decree honouring an admiral and three 
captains of the Rhodian fleet {IG. xi. 596), and G. Daux uses’^®^ a dedication 
{SIG. 726) made by three Delian guilds for the solution of a problem of 
Attic chronology. To the synagogue-inscription and the monument of 
Antigonus Gonatas I have already referred (pp. 175, 198). 

P. Roussel has interpreted the last couplet of a striking metrical 
epitaph from Rhenea, and L. Robert has commented on the same epi- 
gram. 

\IG. xii.] M. Segre re-examines an interesting decree {Clara Rhodos, 

ii. 169 f., No. i) referring to a naval expedition dispatched by Rhodes to 
Aegila between 260 and 250 b.c., and suggests new restorations of 
another document {SIG. 1225) relative to the Rhodian fleet. W. Peek re- 
reads and restores two Rhodian epigrams,^®® L. Robert restores a 
passage in a Rhodian subscription-list {Clara Rhodos, ii. 177 ff., No. 6), and 
W. Schwahn investigates the meaning of the terms d|ji9oupiaCT|i6s and 
dn9oupiov, found in a decree of the Rhodian guild of Aphrodisiastae( SEG. 

iii. 674) and in the Alexandrian law regulating the purchase of real 
property. The grave-stele of Crito and Timarista from Gamirus is dated 
by M. Rickert on stylistic grounds between 429 and 420 b.c. G. Jacopi’s full 
and excellently illustrated report on the excavations carried out in the 
cemeteries and citadel of Gamirus brings us a remarkable wealth of new 
epigraphical material, including early vase-graffiti (pp. 56, 90, 103), tile- 
stamps and inscriptions on pottery (pp. 278, 358, 363, 365), a fragmentary 
sixth-century statuette (pp. 286, 288) and three leaden bullets (pp. 361, 365). 
In the epigraphical section (pp. 367 ff.) we have 59 texts from the Acropolis, 
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including a otoixtiSov decree (No. i), lists of about 240 Caniiran Srinioupyoi 
(Xo. 2), a sacrificial calendar (No. 3), an interesting group of ten bases 
bearing the names of gods or heroes (Nos. 4-13), to which M. Segre has 
devoted an article/^ 33 dedications, mostly of the third or second century' 
B.C., of ^vhich several bear artists’ signatures (Nos. 14-46: especially note- 
worthy are 20, 39, 42), nine honorary inscriptions (Nos. 47 ~ 55 ) ^ 

^\'Oman, a naval officer, an athlete, Germanicus, Gains Caesar, etc., two 
records of Sapioupyoi and two sculptors’ signatures (Nos. 56-59). The 
value of this remarkable collection is increased by F. von Hiller’s constructive 
review of Jacopi’s Avork. 

Af. Segre publishes eight inscriptions from sites on the island of 
Carpathus, among which ^ve note the latter part of a second-century 
decree of to koivov to ’ApKcaEisoov koI ot KaToiKoOvTgg ev ’ApKaasia honouring 
an Ephesian benefactor, a dedication to Sarapis, Isis and Anubis by one 
who had been honoured by to koivov tcov dA£i9oiJi£vcov, an offering to 
Poseidon Porthmios by three brothers chosen to perform a public sacrifice, 
and a boundary-stone of church property. Elsewhere he edits a new 
and interesting decree from Tristomo, in which the KTOiva tcov rToTiSaieoov 
honours Pamphilidas of Carpathus (known to us also from SIG. 570) for 
various services and especially for his activity in a war between Crete and 
Rhodes, which Segre identifies as the second KpriTiKog ttoAeijios of about 
155 B.c. G. Jacopi has discovered two mosaic inscriptions in early 
Christian basilicas at Arcasea. 

D. Evangelides’ excavation of a similar basilica at Alytilene brought to 
light several Christian texts and an epitaph of the Imperial period, and 
S. G. Paraskevaides publishes ten Mytilenean inscriptions — an emanci- 
pation-record of the third or second century b.c., a grave-epigram restored 
by Peek, two fragments of public documents, statue-bases of Pompey the 
Great, Augustus, Gaius and Eucius Caesar, a thankoffering to Trajan, and 
two prose epitaphs. J. Johnston examines the monetary pact of Mytilene 
and Phocaea (IG. xii. 2. i) and E. Derenne restores a votive inscription 
relative to the yuirvaaiapyicc [ibid. 134), while M. Segre discusses the 
political situation in third-ccntury Thessaly in the light of a decree of 
Mytilene, of which he restores the closing lines [BCH. xlix. 233 ff.). At 
Antissa \V. Eamb has found a kantharos of the sixth or fifth century with 
the name EC/payos and a fragment with -yog. 

G. Jacopi publishes ‘^2® an epigram on a Hellenistic tomb at Nisyrus 
with nine prose epitaphs from that island, and M. Segre discusses the 
date of a dedication of the same provenance [SIG. 673), and restores 
an interesting decree of Astypalaea [Clara Rhodos, ii. 170 ff.. No. 2) relative 
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to the cult of Dionysus. M. Guarducci corrects the restoration of a 
decree [IG. xii. 3. 254) of the Cretan koivov found at Anaphe, and F. 
Hiller von Gaertringen makes full use of the inscriptions of Thera in 
compiling his account of that island. 

A. Neppi Modona’s full and well illustrated monograph on Cos deals 
with every aspect of the island’s life and history: inscriptions, which are 
separately indexed, are freely used, but no texts are given and no new finds 
edited. The first volume of R. Herzog’s Kos contains an architectural 
account of the Asclepieum by P. Schazmann and includes an unpublished 
dedication. More important epigraphically are two articles, in one of 
which M. Segre publishes 21 texts, for the most part very mutilated, 
from the Coan Odeum, among which are portions of four honorary decrees 
and nine fragments of two bases erected in honour of C. Stertinius Xenophon 
or members of his family, while in the other G. Patriarca deals with 
thirty texts (including several previously published by their discoverer, R. 
Herzog) copied by him at the Asclepieum : one of these (No. 23) is of the 
fourth century, eight are Hellenistic (Nos. 22, 24-30) and the rest belong to 
the Roman period and include honours paid to Junia, wife of P. Servilius 
Isauricus (No. i), A. Didius Postumus, proconsul of Cyprus (No. 3), M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, proconsul of Asia (No. 6), and a procurator of Tiberius 
(No. 12), together with a dedication by C. Stertinius Xenophon ’AaKAcnncoi 
Kaiaapi ZsPaarcoi Kai 'Yyiai Kai ’Httiovti (No. 19) and a iAaorripiov OeoTs for 
the safety of Tiberius and Julia Augusta (No. ii). To Segre we also owe 
two interesting Coan records, a decree relative to the construction of 
dcppocKTa for the protection of Cos in the war, to which SIG. 567 also refers, 
waged in 205 or 204 and the following years between the Cretan allies of 
Philip V of Macedon and the Rhodians, and five fragments of a dossier,'^®® 
two of which Herzog published in 1899, referring to help rendered to Cos 
by the Thessalian cities in a time of famine and distress, probably between 
258 and 250 B.c. ; in this connexion Segre studies carefully a Coan 
fragment in the British Museum (BMI. 336), while elsewhere he corrects 
and explains a metrical epitaph found near the Asclepieum. C. A. 
Forbes and L. Robert propose convincing restorations of Coan texts. 

Of Herzog’s article on the epitaph of Thessalus of Cos I have no direct 
knowledge. 

W. Peek comments on an epigram of Sicinus, and publishes 
two poems in the Museum at Syrus, one on the base of a statue erected by 
the state to Hadrian ’OAupuios Kai TTavsAAfivios, the other marking a private 
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tomb. To F. von Hiller, who first edited the Parian ‘ Archilochus Memorial ' 
{IG. xii. 5. 445 -f Add. p. 315), we owe a new text, in part revised by Peek, 
and a detailed examination of this fascinating record, which he dates 
in 50-1 B.c. : P. Maas edits the passages of Archilochus quoted on the 
Monument, arranging them in metrical form and adding a brief com- 
mentary. C. AI. Bowra also discusses this inscription, and M. Guar- 
ducci corrects the current restoration of a decree of Tenos honouring 
a Hierapytnian {ibid. 840) . 

W. Peek publishes two epigrams of Samos, one of which consists of 
an address delivered by Eros, ruler of heaven and earth and sea, while the 
other accompanies a crown bestowed by the Samian ispoupyoi. A base 
found at Upper Vathy by E. Vamvoudakes is dedicated by a Samian 
and Tenian iepo<p6pos eTTracrroAos and his wife to four Egyptian gods. A. 
Greifenhagen republishes a Samian epigram, now in the Braunsberg 
Aluseum, and H. T. Wade-Geiy^ re-examines the base bearing part of a 
fifth-century list of Samians killed in the battle of the Eurymedon and 
two third-century epigrams commemorating the heroism of Maeandrius 
in that struggle (cf JHS. xlix. 1 99, liii. 245) ; his restoration of the former of 
these is rejected ^^3 by a. ^Vilhelm, who in the latter suggests TTa|a9uA] ixas 
in place of TriAsKAsjiTds. Few new inscriptions of Chios have come to 
light, but, thanks largely to L. Robert, marked progress has been made in 
the study of texts already known. Sherds inscribed Occvafo confirm 
the identification of the temple at Kato Phana, excavated by W. Lamb, as 
that of Apollo Phanaeus. N. Kondoleon publishes a dedication to 
Apollo engraved spirally on a columella, and W. Peek three epigrams in 
the Chios Museum, one an epitaph, another a dedication to Hermes and 
the third commemorative of a successful athlete; of this last L. Robert 
offers some criticisms and corrections. Peek also re-edits two 

metrical epitaphs in the Museum, and M. Segre deals with a decree 
of Apollonia, now at Chios, assigning it to Apollonia on the Pontus and 
arguing that it was exhibited either at Chios or at Cos. The fourth-century 
leases of the landed property of the Clytidae, a Chian phratry, are 
re-examined in detail by A. Wilhelm, who gives a restored text of all 
four documents, while K. Latte seeks independently to restore the first 
two leases, which \V. Kunkel analyses with reference to their legal signi- 
ficance and the similar records from Mylasa and Olymus : he claims that 
we have in them a hitherto unnoticed counterpart of the Alexandrian 
ouyxwpTiais and the Roman in iure cessio. L. Robert corrects the reading 
of a dedication MriTpi KujSsAsii], so named from a place on the opposite 
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mainland, assigns to Erythrae a fragment of a sale-list in the Chios 
Museum, and, in an article of outstanding value for Chian epigraphy and 
history, edits two new and interesting fragments and gives new readings 
and restorations of many important Chian texts, especially two records of 
£Tn66a8is or public subscriptions and several decrees which afford 
such knowledge as we can gain of the Chian magistrates and constitution. 

S. Eitrem contributes notes on two passages in a metrical epitaph of 
Amorgos {IG. xii. 7. 1 17) and M. Launey publishes six inscriptions recently 
discovered at Thasos : five of these, found in the fourteenth-century 
Genoese tower near the port, consist of a portion of the harbour-regulations 
of the third century b.c., two dedications, a fragment of the list of Oecopoi 
and the text on a statue-base, while in the sixth, an epigram in two 
couplets dating from about 500 b.c., a certain Aceratus, 6s ©aaioiaiv xal 
Tl[apioi]s fipyaEv poOvos £v dvcpoTspois, probably the same whose grave 
later served as a lighthouse {IG. xii. 8. 683 add.), dedicates an offering to 
Heracles, the site of whose shrine is thus indicated. Inscriptions play an 
important part among the materials for the history of the island as traced 
bv F. von Hiller. 


[IG. xiii.] The preparation of a Corpus of inscriptions from Crete is in 
the capable hands of M. Guarducci, whose many valuable articles attest her 
activity and her competence. In her discussion of the £uvopi'a, a 
magistracy epigraphically attested for several Cretan cities, she marshals the 
evidence, gives new readings in documents of Istron [SGDI. 5056) and of 
Latos [ibid. 5075), differentiates the euvopia from the Kdcipoi and suggests 
that it arose at Latos in the second century b.c. D. Levi publishes six 
metrical epitaphs from Arcades, Latos, Cydonia, Gaudus, an unknown 
provenance and Itanus, all (save that of Gaudus) now in the Museum of 
Candia or Canea, and W. Peek edits independently the first three of 
these and corrections or revisions of nine Cretan epigrams published 
in Levi’s Silloge or elsewhere, one of which — a poem of thirty lines 
from Itanus — Peek regards as ‘ probably the longest grave-epigram known 


to us. 


’ 480 


Guarducci discusses the familiar second-century epigram of Tharsy- 
machus of Cnossus [SGDI. 5074), whom she deems to be one of Philo- 
poemen’s companions in his last enterprise; the "HAaiov of the poem she 
locates on the borders of Arcadia and Messenia and interprets ’EpTaloi as 
denoting Cretans in general and not citizens of one Cretan city. This view 
she supports by t^vo couplets of an unpublished votive epigram of the 
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same period found at Gortyn. She also discusses the smaller of the two 
archaic texts from Eltynia (SEG. ii. 510) and in an examination of the topo- 
graphy of Apollonia and Rhizenia appeals to a very early fragment refer- 
ring to 'Pji^Evi'a in favour of her location of that city at Prinias and sub- 
stitutes svf'Pijri (or 'PiTTr|)]vfai for kv [’A-rroAAcoJvi'ai in a Gortynian record 
[SGDI. 5016. 21). A fragment of a law-Kup|3is from Prinias is published 
by her in an article on ancient d^ovss and KupPsis, which deals also 
with the Drerian KupPis [SGDI. 4592) and that of Chios (Tod, GHL i). 

Gortyn surpasses all other Cretan sites in epigraphical importance. 
To some of its texts I have referred above : on others also Guarducci throws 
new light by revision, restoration or exegesis. She explains a puzzling 
phrase in a dedication of an ex-agoranomos (SGDI. 5031), re-edits an 
historical decree (SGDI. 5015), adding a ne\v fragment and dating it in 
171-166 B.C., and with its aid and that of two slightly later documents 
(SGDI. 5016) restores the succession of events in Crete from 171 to 163. 
The opening part of SGDI. 5016 she refers to the destruction of Rhaucus 
by Gortyn and Cnossus and its partition between them, a view independently 
maintained by G. De Sanctis, though he dates the conquest in 167-6 and 
she soon after 166-5 She also suggests,’^®® on the basis o{ SGDI. 4957 

and 5127, an explanation of the enigmatic spuo . oiois of a recently pub- 
lished text, and discusses the nature of the SEKorri levied by Crete in 
the third century b.c. (cf JHS. liii. 247), appealing also to a Lyttian decree 
(BCH. xiii. 61). 

She devotes two articles to Lebena, whose miracle-working shrine 
enjoyed considerable popularity. A stele dedicated to Asclepius by 
P. Granius Rufus, perhaps the same to whom Cicero refers (Ven. v. 154), 
gives in detail the divine prescription which brought the sufferer relief from 
acute arthritis and enables us better to restore the other record (SIG. 1171) 
of the same patient, who received from Gortyn proxeny and citizenship. 
An excellent account is given of the temple and cult, together with the 
nine extant fragments, mostly unpublished, of the list of cures inscribed in the 
second century B.c. on the walls of the abaton, and a list of five surviving 
records of individual cures. Guarducci further re-edits in a corrected 
form a dedication to Artemis (SGDI. 5139) from Castel Belvedere in the 
Messara, which she claims as the site of Priansus. W. \V. Tarn rejected,'^®'^ 
pending a re-examination of the stone, E. Pozzi’s proposal to emend 
KaAAiKpdTT] ’IGicteou in a record of Olus (SGDI. 5104(2 37) to KaAAiKpcnri 
BotoKou, the famous Samian admiral of Ptolemy II, himself regarding 
iOiasou as an error for iaiGeou: but a scrutiny of the stone has proved ^®* 
Pozzi right. Guarducci points out •^®® an oversight of Wilamowitz (Glaube 
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der Hellenen, ii. 306) regarding a dedication to tuxti -n-pcoToysviis made at 
Itanus by Philotas of Epidamnus, 9povjpapxos of the Ptolemies. 


VII. Western Europe 

[/G. xiv.] A new reading and interpretation of the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion of the Apollo- temple at Syracuse ( 7 G. xiv. i), proposed by G. 
Oliverio, is rejected by F. Ribezzo, who confirms his own previous 
views. M. Guarducci publishes a stone egg of the fourth or third 
century b.c. found near Syracuse and bearing an ‘ augural ’ text. An 
inscribed glass flask from Chiaramonte Gulfi (Ragusa) , now in the Syracuse 
Museum, is described by P. Orsi, who also publishes a fourth-century 
epitaph from Helorus. F. Ribezzo’s version of an honorary inscription 
of the Imperial period from Mazara (Mazzara del Vallo) is corrected 
by M. Segre, whose chief results are accepted by the original editor. A 
group of Catanian texts edited by G. Libertini includes three Greek 
epitaphs bearing dates in the fifth century a.d. Of a puzzling text 
from Enna new interpretations are advanced by S. Ferri,®^^ M. Guarducci,®^- 
P. Roussel and M. Segre, of whom the last named connects it with the 
gardens of Persephone. 

M. A. Murray’s article on sacred stones in Malta contains photo- 
graphs and a short account of two phallic stones, one in the Malta Museum 
and the other in the Louvre, bearing a bilingual dedication in Phoenician 
and Greek to Melkart-Heracles (/G. xiv. 600) . 

I know neither N. Putorti’s edition of a stele from Leucopetra, near 
Rhegium, nor his article on inscribed reliefs in the Museo Civico at 
Reggio. P. Orsi’s full report on the discovery and excavation of the 
temple of Apollo Alaeus at Crimisa describes a marble tile bearing Apollo’s 
name, a longer but enigmatic text, and a mason’s mark. P. \Vuilleumier 
discusses a large number of terra-cotta discs from Taras or neighbouring 
sites, many of which bear short inscriptions, and an archaic terra-cotta 
die from Taras, now in the Trieste Museum. M. Della Corte edits 
417 inscriptions from Pompeii; few are in Greek and these of little interest, 
while one is in Greek letters but Latin language. J. B. Frey’s article on 
the Jews at Pompeii remarks on a bilingual inscription on an amphora 
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found there {CIL. iv. 6990). Of four epitaphs from Montana edited 
by R. Paribeni, one in Greek is noteworthy for its rare formulae. 

Paribeni’s collection of 303 inscriptions from the Imperial fora at Rome 
contains nine Greek texts, of which eight are fragmentary. G. Patriarca 
publishes three valuable texts, found at the foot of the Aventine, record- 
ing dedications to Zsus "HAiog (nsyas) MfOpas (dvsiKriTos) , who in one is 
identified with the Orphic Odvti?, and F. Cumont shews their importance 
for the study of Alithraism and its grades of initiation, and of the introduction 
of Orphic doctrines into the mysteries of Mithra. E. Josi’s first report on 
the cemetery on the \fiale Regina Alargherita contains seven Greek epi- 
taphs, one of which (No. 33) bears the date a.d. 270, while the second and 
third reports add twenty to their number. J. B. Frey edits 23 epi- 
taphs of the third century a.d. from the Jewish catacomb on the Via Appia. 
M. Sch-w'abe discusses a Jewish inscription from the Via Labicana 
recently published by Frey, and F. J. Doelger a Greek epitaph 
bearing an anchor and a dolphin, while E. Peterson questions the 
Montanist character of a Roman text. 

A notable event is the publication of the unique Bacchic monument 
which from its original home, perhaps Tusculum, has found its way to the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. Our appetite, whetted by references^^^ 
made to it by various scholars who were in the secret, is at length satisfied 
by the full edition of the marble base \vhich bore a statue of Pompeia 
Agrippinilla, wife of AI. Gavius Squilla Gallicanus, consul in a.d, 150, 
priestess of a Bacchic ©iaaos, all of whose members are named in their 
several categories on three faces of the stone. The highest officials of the 
guild are members of a Roman family descended from Theophanes of 
Alytilene, the friend and historian of Pompey the Great. A. Vogliano 
edits the text with prosopographical and historical commentary^ F. 
Cumont discusses its religious significance and the organisation of the 
guild, and C. Alexander adds an abstract in English of both their 
articles. 

G. Brusin’s account of the excavations carried on at Aquileia from 1929 
to 1932 describes an altar dedicated to Isis by two votaries, one of them 
’ApvoOcpis iepoypap|jiaT£us Tfjs AiyuTTrou, whom \V 7 Kubitschek has identi- 
fied with the magician of that name who took part in Marcus Aurelius’ 
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Marcomannic War. A Greek inscription discovered in the territory of 
Capodistria is unknown to me. 

Sporadic finds have been made in the western Roman provinces. 
Greek masons’ marks have been noted at Arles and at Marseilles ; A. 
Blanchet recalls the discovery in 1632, on the south coast of France, of a 
silver cup, perhaps from Asia Minor, bearing a Greek inscription, and of 
the five new Celtic texts from Provence edited by J. Whatmough four 
are written in Greek characters. A Roman libra has come to light 
at Blyborough in Lincolnshire, and a curious bronze pan has been found 
in an Alemannic grave at Giittingen, near Radolfzell (Baden), round the 
edge of which runs a Christian inscription interpreted by F. Garscha 
and by R. Egger,^'^'^ of whom the latter regards the pan as a Christian cult- 
utensil of Egyptian origin and the inscription as a call to baptism. 


VIII. Asia Minor 

The sixth volume of the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum contains 
843 items representing Galatia, Phrygia, Lycaonia and the rest of eastern 
and southern Asia Minor, together with Armenia Minor and Cyprus : 
the largest individual contributions are those of Ancyra (Nos. 1-70), 
Cotiaeum (99-131), Laodicea Combusta (299-339), Iconium (401-44) and 
Pisidian Antioch (551—86). In Volume IV of the Monumenta Asiae Minoris 
Antigua (MAMA.) W. H. Buckler, W. M. Calder and W. K. C. Guthrie 
publish a wealth of epigraphical and archaeological monuments from 
eastern Asia and western Galatia, notably from Docimeum, Synnada, 
Apollonia, Dionysopolis, Eumenia and Apamea, illustrated by 446 photo- 
graphs : of the 337 Greek or bilingual inscriptions contained in it, no fewer 
than 193 were previously unpublished (among these Nos. 75, 136, 141 and 143 
are of special interest), while of the rest we find here new, and often greatly 
improved, readings. A. Wilhelm suggests a more satisfactory restoration 
of No. 1 61 and Calder an alternative version of No. 286. Attention 
should also be drawn to G. W. M. Cox’s review and discussion of 
Volumes I, III and IV of the series, and to a review of Volumes III 
and IV by H. Gregoire, who deals mainly with the Christian texts in the 
collection. In an appreciation and criticism of Wilhelm’s recent 
article on iknatolian grave-inscriptions (cf. JHS. liii. 254) Calder discusses 
various problems, especially those raised by the epitaphs of Aurelius 
Trophimus, Gennadius and Eugenius. H. Kasten’s continuation of 
E. Ziebarth’s summary of the progress of Greek epigraphical studies since 
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1895 contains a useful survey of discoveries made in the provinces of 
Bithynia-Pontus, Cappadocia and Galatia. 

In an article entitled ruiavacrriKd E. Derenne collects a number 
of notes on ephebic, g\"mnastic and similar records from Aphrodisias, 
Tralles, Priene, Magnesia, Cyme, Apollonis in Lydia, Scepsis, Heraclea 
Pontica, Attalia and other sites, suggesting new restorations or inter- 
pretations. W. M. Ramsay's article on Neryllinus contains some 
useful remarks on Greek and Roman names found in Anatolian inscriptions 
and notes on the texts oiAIAMA. i. i and 10, while R. Syme’s discussion 
of the organisation of Galatia and Pamphylia under Augustus appeals to 
the evidence contained in inscriptions of Ancyra {OGI. 533), Attalia 
{SEG. vi. 646) and Hieropolis Castabala in Cilicia {OJh. xviii. Beiblatt, 
51). L. Robert has brought to the study of numerous inscriptions of 
Asia Minor all his characteristic mastery of the evidence, acuteness of 
observation and felicity of restoration and exegesis: his corrections and 
restorations are too many to be recorded in full, but the more important 
of them will be registered below. Here I may mention three articles from 
his pen, one “9 of which happily illustrates the interplay of numismatic 
and epigraphical evidence and discusses, inter alia, the meaning of the title 
Tpo9£us and the social and political position of athletes, the second com- 
ments on E. Meyer’s Grenzen der hellenistischen Staaten in Kleinasien from the 
epigraphical and topographical standpoints and restores three important 
texts [OGI. 290, 335 G, 340), and the third contains notes on eight 
epigrams of Miletus, Eiyuhrae, Smyrna, Docimeum, Cyzicus and Ancyra 
recently edited by \V. Peek in the mistaken belief that they were un- 
published. 

In his account of a tour in Caria A. Laumonier incorporates several 
new inscriptions from Mylasa, Cindya and Theangela and a revised reading 
of one from Panamara; T. R. S. Broughton discusses an inscription 
of Barg^^lia relating to the capture of Aristonicus, which, he argues, took 
place at the Lydian rather than at the Carian Stratonicea, A. Wilhelm 
restores the opening lines of a decree from Mylasa, W. Kunkel uses 
the well-known leases of Mylasa and Olymus to illustrate that of the Chian 
Clytidae, A. Laumonier brings forward evidence for dating the Serapeum- 
inscription of Carian Stratonicea in the latter part of the second century 
A.D., and A. Schober makes some use of epigraphical evidence for 
determining the date of the frieze of the temple of Hecate at Lagina. 
Wilhelm gives 5 ®® an improved reading of an honorary inscription of 
Aphrodisias and comments s®® on a dedication from Panamara [SEG. iv. 
270) containing interesting architectural terms. L. Halkin draws ^'^0 on 
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aTrallian inscription {CIG. 2942 d) for the history of Nero’s legate Tiberius 
Plautius Aelianus, and P. Doutzaris studies the text, metre and melody 
of the dirge of Sicilus found at Tralles (Aidin). 

The Ionian soil is especially fertile. An epigram from the Theatre 
at Miletus, in which to koivov tcov Icovcov honours a successful flute-player, 
is edited by \V \ Peek, but L. Robert points out that Peek’s correction 

of another Milesian epigram had been forestalled (SEG. i. 435). I do not 
know A. Scherer’s dissertation on the phonetics and accidence of the 
Milesian inscriptions, while of J. F. C. Richards’ study of the Milesian 
dialect only a summary 5"5 has as yet appeared. J. E. Fontenrose’s 
article on Zeus Didymaeus maintains, on epigraphical evidence, that 
there was no cult either of Zeus Didymaeus or of Zeus Branchus at Didyma, 
but that Zeus Soter held an important place in the worship there, and E. L. 
Sukenik republishes the Alilesian synagogue-inscription. No new 
texts of Magnesia on the Maeander have come to light, but L. Robert 
interprets a misunderstood graffito {I.v. Magn. 341) and identifies 
the ’AokAtittisTs, who appear in a third-century list of cities which recognised 
the Magnesian Leucophryena {SIG. 562), with the Thermaei of Icaria, 
discussing the Samian occupation of that island and of Minoa on Amorgos 
and challenging M. Guarducci’s view that the magistracy of the 5 r|pioupy 6 s 
at Minoa is due to Rhodian rather than to Samian influence. Guarducci 
re-examines the decrees of Gortyn and of Gnossus rejecting Magnesian 
mediation (/. v. Magn. 65 a A 75, 76 +65^), assigning them to a date 
shortly after 196 b.c. J. Keil’s provisional report on his excavation in 
1931 at and near Belevi, on the road from Ephesus to Sardis, contains 
an inscription on an architrave and a boundary of a iepov x^piov of Artemis, 
marked by order of Domitian. O. Gottwald publishes an interesting 
Ephesian basis of about a.d. 50 bearing an honorary inscription and decrees 
passed, after their deaths, in honour of Laevia Paulla and her husband, 
M. Antonius Albus, and P. Wahrmann explains the terms KavvaPdpioi 
and dcTKopiaOai, which occur in Ephesian SidoruAa-inscriptions. Tracing 
the influence of Delphi on the oracle of Apollo Clarius at Colophon, 
A. Momigliano quotes an epigram of the second or first century b.c. 
indicating oracular utterance of the Delphian type. To Colophonian 
epigraphy L. Robert makes three contributions, one relative to the 
appearance of the month Kcopaicdv in an unpublished text and its restoration 
in a published decree, a second containing a revision of an interesting 
epigram {SEG. iv. 573), and the third giving a new reading of and 
commentary on a decree of the Asclepiastae [ibid. 566) and a suggestion 
for the interpretation of a difficult epitaph [ibid. 594). A. C. Forbes 
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corrects an honorary inscription of Teos [CIG. 3086). L. Robert 
devotes a valuable article to the epigraphy of Erythrae, identifying 
a fragment in the Chios Museum as the upper part of the great Erythraean 
record of the sales of priesthoods {SIG. 1014) and in this connexion dis- 
cussing the calendar and cults of Erythrae, the formulae used in this record 
and the persons therein mentioned : elsewhere he shows that an epigram 
assigned by Peek to Smyrna is in reality Erythraean. \V. H. Buckler 
re-edits a recently published decree of a phratry or village, correcting 
the translation and interpretation previously offered and dating the 
document in 360-50 b.c. rather than in 465, and K. Keyssner discusses 
the hymn to Asclepius of which copies have been found in various places, 
arguing that the Er^'thraean text gives the original form of the hymn, 
whereas the other versions go back to an Athenian variant. A. Seylaz 
publishes a stele from Bel Kave near Smyrna, erected by a body of troops 
in honour of their general and the members of his family, and other epi- 
graphical finds from Smyrna are reported by Y. Bequignon. L. 
Robert she\vs that three epigrams regarded by Peek as Smyrnean and 
unpublished had been previously edited and that one of them belongs to 
Erythrae and a second to Docimeum. He also annotates a decree 
honouring a Smyrnean judge, while an unpublished metrical epitaph, 
probably from Smyrna but now preserved in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, is edited by M. N. Tod, and \V. H. Buckler gives a revision 
of a record of the flax-workers’ guild of Smyrna, now in the same Museum 
{CIG. 3304). L. Robert deals fully with a decree of Tralles found at 
Phocaea and passed in honour of a Phocaean judge. 

Robert adds an honorary decree of Temnus in x\eolis to the two 
decrees of that city already known, shewing its value as definitely fixing 
its site, and he unites three fragments which together give us a document, 
probably from the territory of Aeolic Larisa, recording an endowment 
for the benefit of the gymnasiarchs. C. W. Blegen reports the discovery 
at Troy of several new inscriptions, and L. Robert comments on a 
decree of Ilium in honour of foreign judges {SEG. iv. 662) and 
restores a fragment from Scepsis {JHS. xxi. 236) relative to a public 
subscription. 

Robert’s notes on his journeys in Mysia and Bithynia refer to 
inscriptions but contain no texts, though a photograph is given (p. 93) 
of a grave-epigram at Tium. Fresh discoveries in the Asclepieum of 
Pergamum are reported ^^d valuable studies have thrown new light 
on several texts from that site recently published by T. Wiegand (cf. JHS. 
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liii- 253). M. Segre comments on the letter of P. Servilius Isauricus 
(Mo. i) relative to the do-uXia of the temple and restores its closing lines, 
and A. Wilhelm in a long and detailed article corrects a number of 
texts (indexed on p. 859), comments on Nos. 7 and 15, revises and explains 
the interesting inscription (No. 5) honouring a munificent gymnasiarch, 
and proposes a new restoration and exegesis of the mutilated poem (No. 6) 
referring to Caracalla’s journey, in which he regards the Emperor as himself 
thanking the god for his preservation : the same poem is even more fully 
treated by R. Herzog, who, criticising the views of Wiegand, Weber 
and Wilhelm, offers a revised reading and restoration and argues forcibly 
that we have here a hymn of Aelius Aristeides of Smyrna, to ^vhom we 
may also assign an epigram [AM. xxix. 280) from Hadrianutherae and 
another [CIG. 3165) found near Smyrna. In an appendix Herzog 
publishes a pleasing epigram from the Pergamene Asclepieum, in which 
an anonymous worshipper dedicates a gilded Aphrodite. H. Hepding 
explains the phrase arinsiois dPaoroKTois, found in the gymnasium- 
inscription (No. 6) and in another Pergamene document [IGRorn. iv. 446), 
as indicating that the gymnasium was kept open continuously throughout 
the day. But it is the inscription of C. Julius Quadratus Bassus which 
has aroused the keenest interest and controversy. Herzog dates the 
two portions of the text in a.d. 107 and after 138 respectively, gives a new 
reading and restoration, regards the honour as bestowed by Seleucia on 
the Euphrates (Zeugma), denies any reference to the transport of Trajan’s 
body to Rome, and regards the hero of the inscription as being C. Julius 
Bassus, known chiefly from Pliny’s letters, rather than the Pergamene 
C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus, with whom Weber identified him. A. von 
Premerstein confirms this identification, reconstructs the career of Bassus 
with the aid of a Latin text from Heliopolis (Baalbek), dates the main 
inscription at the close of 1 1 7, that on the side of the stone shortly after 
that year, and in an appendix investigates the problem of the respective 
dates of the proconsulates of Bithynia-Pontus held by Bassus and by Varenus 
Rufus and of their subsequent trials for res repetundae. J. Berard supports 
Weber’s restoration [TTicnSijas in line 9 against Herzog’s [BiSuvija? and 
proposes a new restoration in a Pergamene record of the cursus of the other 
Bassus [IGRom. iv. 390). L. Robert examines an Aeolic decree found 
at Pergamum [AAI. xxvii. 44 f.) and concludes that it was passed by Cyme 
in praise of a Pergamene citizen. W. von Massow’s new guide to the 
inscriptions in the Pergamum-Museum at Berlin I have been unable to 
consult. A. Miifid’s account of accessions made to the Istanbul Museum 
includes five grave-reliefs from Cyzicus, and L. Robert corrects 
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the provenance of an epigram assigned by Peek to Cyzicus and gives 
an improved text of a sale-list of priesthoods from Proconnesus. 

E. Kalinka publishes the rich epigraphical booty collected by him 
in 1 896 in Bithynia and its neighbourhood ; of the 73 Greek texts copied 
in Bithynia itself, chiefly at Abonuteichos, Amastris and Heraclea Pontica, 
26 were previously known but are here re-edited, often with improved 
readings, while among the 47 presented here for the first time we may 
note a thankoffering 6scp dvsiKfiTco ’AaPaiiei Ka[i] KUpig (No. 8), a votive 
[68]cp KTriai[cp l]TniK6[cp] (No. g), an honorarv^ inscription of a.d. 213 for 
Septimius Severus, Caracalla and Julia Domna (No. 14) and two interesting 
grave-epigrams (Nos. 26, 27). Four Cyzicene inscriptions now at Istanbul 
are published in revised versions (Nos. 83-6) and an appendix contains a 
revised text of CIG. 2515, now at Istanbul (No. 87), and epitaphs from 
Phrygia and Galatia (Nos. 89, 90).®-^ Of L. Robert's tour in Bithynia I 
have spoken above. Two epitaphs from Drepanum (Yalova) are 
published ®-- by A. Miifid, an honorary inscription for Trajan from Prusa 
and an epitaph from Ismit by V. Laurent,®-^ who also corrects and explains 
a votive stele from Prusa. E. Pfuhl’s discussion of the gravestone of 
Menas deals only with its sculptural representation and not with its in- 
scription. \V. Peek gives an improved version of an epigram of Sinope. 

W. M. Calder’s preliminary report ®-® on a tour made in 1932 in 
southern Galatia to the \V. and N. of Iconium, in the course of which 
284 monuments were recorded, contains eighteen new texts (fifteen Greek, 
two neo-Phrygian and one Latin), among which are several interesting 
dedications (Nos. 5, 13, 20, 21, 24), together with completions or corrections 
of seven Greek texts already known. To the documents from Western 
Galatia contained in MAMA. iv. I have already referred (p. 209). K. O. 
Dalman reports an inscription found at Ancyra in 1931, L. Robert 
shews that two epigrams from that site published as new by Peek were 
previously known, and J. Zingerle corrects a Galatian text published 
in JHS. xix. 79. Discussion of the Monumentum Ancyranum is perennial 
and has been stimulated by the discovery of copies of Augustus’ Res gestae 
at Apollonia and at ‘ Pisidian ’ Antioch. Of all three monumenta E. 
Kornemann has given a valuable account, without a text, R. Laqueur 
discusses the composition and origin of the Res gestae, H. Markowski 
examines in detail the references contained therein to Gaul, Spain and 
Germany and puts in a good word for the translator of the original Latin 
into Greek, F. Koepp devotes an able review to U. Wilcken’s recent 
discussions of the genesis and of the irnpensae of the Res gestae, and V. Groh 
restores the text of chapter X of the Monumentum Antiochenum. 
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Passing to Phrygia we note, in addition to the works mentioned at 
the beginning of this section, W. H. Buckler’s account of the confession- 
inscriptions and his discussion of one of them {SEG. vi. 249) , H. Gregoire’s 
suggestions for 11 . ii, 12 of the famous inscription of Abercius and his 
valuable notes on a number of well-known Christian inscriptions which 
have been unsatisfactorily read, restored or interpreted, including a grave- 
altar of A.D. 313-4 now at Brussels, a group of texts reflecting Montanist 
or Novatian views, and the epitaph of Gennadius, ‘ confessor ’ rather than 
‘martyr’: among the inscriptions treated are SEG. vi. 137-40, 180, 343 
and 389, and the topics discussed include the pagan reaction under Maximin, 
post morte?n baptism and the title of patriarch given to the bishop of Hierapolis. 
E. Peterson questions Gregoire’s description of an epitaph of Dioscome 
as ' probably Montanist.’ An honorary inscription of Aezani [GIG. 
3831 a“) has been restored by C. A. Forbes. 

R. Heberdey’s essay on the Anatolian astragalos-oracles has 
special reference to two examples from Termessos Major in Pisidia {TAM. 
hi. I. 34, 35), but contains also revised readings of the prescripts of relevant 
texts from Saradjik (Lydia), Kosagatch and Sagalassus, shewing that the 
oracular god was Hermes, regarded as x\pollo’s uTTO(pf|TT]s. M. Segre 
re-edits a decree of Aspendus in Pamphylia, passed between 301 and 
298 B.C., emphasising its importance for the history of Pamphylia, of 
Egyptian domination in the Aegean and of the clash between Demetrius 
and Ptolemy I as well as for the light it throws on the constitution of the 
Ptolemaic army. 

C. F. Lehmann-Haupt’s observations on TAM. ii. 2 deal mainly 
with the relations of Lycian Patara and Chaldia; L. Robert publishes 
a photograph of part of a celebrated Telmessian decree {TAM. ii. i), 
now at Smyrna, with remarks on the reading of its crucial letters ; 
AI. Segre establishes a new text of a Telmessian decree, now at 
Rhodes, honouring Eumenes II and his family, and shews that his victory 
over Prusias, Ortiagon and the Galatians was won in 184 b.c. ; and 
W. Brandenstein explains the puzzling TovaTsiv of an epitaph from 
Cilicia Trachea {MAMA. iii. 53) as to vaTi{o)v, a Lydian diminutive 
meaning ‘ darling ’ or ‘ child.’ G. de Jerphanion returns to the 
Christian inscriptions in the rock-churches of Cappadocia, on one of 
which, mentioning the magister Alelias, H. Gregoire contributes a 
valuable historical commentary. 

The Christian frescoes at Galata in Cyprus described by . H. 
Buckler fall far outside the limits of this survey. J. du P. Taylor describes 
a cistern at Salamis adorned with Byzantine paintings of the fifth or sixth 
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century, C. M. Bowra examines the Cypriote vocabulary, as represented 
by inscriptions and glosses, and concludes that the Homeric words found 
in it are, at least to a great extent, indigenous words naturally used rather 
than imitations of a well-known poetical style used for literaiv^ effect. 


IX. Syria and Palestine 

Supplementim Epigraphicum Graecum VII contains 1246 items and 
covers Susiana (Xos. 1-34), Persis, Media, Assyria, Babylonia, Mesopotamia 
(35-45), Syria (46-812, 257^) and the province of Arabia (813-1244, 
86512) : the largest contributions are those of Palmyra (132-86), Sidon 
(266-321), Dura (331-800) and Gerasa (813-914, 865a). 

Of the inscriptions of Susa therein contained (Nos. 1-34), the most 
valuable is a rescript sent in a.d. 21 by the Parthian king Artabanus III 
to the city, settling a dispute raised by the re-election of a certain Histiaeus 
as treasurer and engraved on his statue-base after his vindication (No. i) : 
on this G. De Sanctis and A. G. Roos contribute interesting notes, 
and A. Wilhelm re-edits the text with a masterly historical and linguistic 
commentary. F. Cumont publishes two inscriptions found in the 
Sassanid Palace, an honorary decree relating to the construction of a 
stadium (No. 3) and the latter part of a manumission-record (No. 26). 
which enables him to restore the earliest document of this class (No. 15). 
The acrostic hymn to Apollo (No. 14) is partially re-edited by J. U. 
Powell and another manumission (No. 18) is dated by E. Cavaignac in 
172 B.C., under the co-regency of Antiochus IV Epiphanes and a prince 
Antiochus, who may be a son of Seleucus IV. 

To his list of appeals to the Sun as avenger F. Cumont adds a 
striking epigram on the grave of a murdered boy from Kamechlieh, near 
Nisibis. 

S. Eitrem suggests minor improvements in the texts of two 
memorials of Antiochus of Commagene on the summit of the Nemrud 
Dagh, and J. Keil restores the close of the lepog vopos contained in an 
inscription of that same prince at Selik and discusses the philosophical 
and religious significance of the confession of faith there expressed. A. 
Miifid reports the addition of four funeral-banquet reliefs from Punar 
Bashi, near Alexandretta, to the Istanbul Museum. From Rhosus, on 
the Gulf of Issus, comes a text of outstanding interest, edited with 
ample textual and historical notes by P. Roussel. It contains {a) a letter 
from Octavian, written between 39 and 34 b.c., enclosing a copy of a record 
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in the Capitol for insertion in the archives of Rhosus, Tarsus, Antioch 
and a fourth city; (b) the document, sadly mutilated, whereby Octavian 
as triumvir grants rroAiTsia and ocveiacpopia to Seleucus of Rhosus, probably 
in 42, for services rendered in the Philippian campaign; (r) a letter of 
Octavian relative to a Rhosian embassy which visited him at Ephesus in 
31 B.c. and warmly praising Seleucus t6v vauapyov pou, and (d) a com- 
mendation of Seleucus to his native city written at the close of 30. Hardly 
less interesting, and much better preserved, is the decree of Seleucia Pieria, 
dated 186 b.c., granting citizenship to xYristolochus, a friend of the Syrian 
Kings, followed by a letter of Seleucus IV extolling his loyalty [SEG. vii. 
62) : to the text, established by H. Seyrig, M. Holleaux adds an 
exhaustive commentary\ At Antioch on the Orontes and at Daphne 
x\merican excavators have collected six Greek inscriptions of slight 
value and several noteworthy mosaics, published by AV. x\. Campbell. 
G. Michaelian’s edition ® of a striking grave-epigram found near Antioch 
I know only indirectly (SEG. vii. 69). A building-inscription of a.d. 157, 
copied by J. Mattern at Me‘ez, attests the ancient name of the site, 
while an epitaph from Gabbula (Djabboul), S.E. of Beroea, is published 
by F. M. xYbel. 

Of Palmyra there is much to record. Two further fascicules ofj. 
Cantineau’s Inventory (cf. JHS. liii. 258 f.) have appeared, dealing with 
the Museum and with the sanctuary of Bel.®^^ The former I have 
not seen ; the latter contains, in addition to many Palmyrene texts, twelve 
Greek and fourteen bilingual inscriptions, of which nine and four respec- 
tively are new : Nos. 20, 24 and 30 are the most interesting. Cantineau’s 
article entitled ‘ Tadmorea ’ discusses, a propos of the publication 
by J. B. Chabot of the first fascicule of the Palmyrene volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarump’^’^ the script and speech of Palmyra and various 
texts expressed therein, and adds a trilingual inscription of a.d. 74 {SEG. 
vii. 133), an altar with a bilingual dedication Aii u^i'crrcp Kai e-nriKocp {ibid. 
146), and two Greek texts, one of which records the work of an ccpyiTSKTcov 
QeoO BriAou {ibid. 155 f). H. Ingholt deals with two bilinguals of a.d. 
198 and 199 {ibid. 138 f.), in which Palmyra and its four tribes honour 
two distinguished citizens for their patriotism, courage and success : one 
of them gives us a vivid glimpse of Palmyrene interests in commending 
Ogelus 5ia Tag cruvsysTs Tag Kavot tcov vond6cov crtparriyias, cruvapdiasvov Kai ToTg 
svTTopoig Kai Talg auvoSiaig dsi ttiv dacpdAiav irapaoxovTa ev Trdaais auvoSiapyiaig. 
To H. Seyrig we owe a valuable discussion of the Roman garrison at 
Palmyra, with an appendix containing three Greek and eight Latin 
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texts ; of the former two are new (thW. 1 34, 1 54) , and of the third a revised 
text is given (Hid. 145). Elsewhere he publishes three dedications 
to Zeus u'fioTos Kai ItniKoos, the Palmyrene ‘ nameless god,’ a thankoffering 
ivi aovcp lAsqiiovi Oeco and two fragments of cult-regulations, one of which 
is a better copy of a text already kno\vn.®*^ J. G. Fevrier, discussing a 
relief now at Brussels (Hid. 149), restores and regards her as 

assimilated to Nemesis as goddess of destiny and to Athena as daughter 
of Hadad, i.e. Zeus Keraunios. J. Cantineau’s article on ‘ A restitutor 
Orientis in the inscriptions of Palmyra ’ and G. M. Bersanetti’s 
‘ Note on Odaenathus, corrector totius Orientis, and on his death ’ 
deal almost exclusively with Palm^Tcne texts, notably with CISem. ii. 

394 ^- 

H. Seyrig discusses two Syrian amulets now in the American 
U^niversity at Beyrout, F. M. Abel and A. Barrois publish a short 
epitaph from Helbon, A. i\lt a dedication from Damascus to a hitherto 
unknown deity Elasechnas (SEG. vii. 229), F. Cumont a metrical epitaph 
from Sidon, containing a significant reference to the overmastering power 
of destiny, and A. Miifid several short inscriptions on leaden sarcophagi 
brought from Phoenicia to the Istanbul Museum. F. M. Abel edits 
the fourth-century foundation-inscription of a church at Shaqhab and 
J. Zingerle proposes a ne^v reading and interpretation of a puzzling 
epigram of Lahita. 

The archaeological wealth of DuRA-Europus seems to be inexhaustible 
and each new campaign of excavation reveals new treasures, which are 
published with a promptitude and a thoroughness which evoke admiration 
and gratitude. Of the sixth and seventh campaigns Du Mesnil 
du Buisson gives summary" reports without epigraphical texts. In M. 
Rostovtzeff ’s article on the military archives of Dura, mostly written in 

Latin, he refers to a Greek contract and to a Greek orrT6<pacns, dated a.d. 235, 
of the tribune commanding the garrison-cohort, while his account of the 

Mithraeum found in 1934 deals with the painter’s signature, two Mithra- 
reliefs dedicated by arporrriyoi to^otcov and various other inscriptions painted 
or scratched on columns, which are of value for the study of Mithraism at 
Dura : F. Cumont also has reported on this chapel. Of the synagogue 
of Dura, founded in a.d. 244 and bearing on a ceiling-tile the record of its 
foundation by Samuel, irpeaPurepos tcov ’louSecov, E. L. Sukenik gives 
some account. More important, however, are the two ‘ preliminary reports ’ 
of the fourth and fifth season’s ^vork. The former,®®* dealing with 1930-31 , 
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includes an inscribed clay plaque (p. 47), a soldier’s dedication Oscp Trorrpcbcp 
Ad BstuAco edited by Seyrig (No. 168), twelve texts edited by A. McN. G. 
Little and H. T. Rowell (Nos. 169-80), including one in honour of Claudius 
Sollemnius Pacatianus, and some 190 Greek graffiti (Nos. 181-371) scratched 
or painted on walls of private houses, consisting chiefly of names, memorial 
inscriptions and abecedaria, edited by C. B. AVelles : 95 of these (Nos. 
181—275) come from the house of one Nabuchelus, a wealthy third-century 
merchant with wide business connexions, attested by the records of receipts 
and expenses, mercantile transactions, lists of goods, etc., which survive 
on his walls, as well as a number of horoscopes (Nos. 220, 232, 235-9). 
These, with other Duran texts, are included in the SEG.^^^ The cor- 
responding report for 1931— 2 contains 220 graffiti and inscriptions, 
edited by C. Hopkins Avith the aid of S. M. Hopkins, H. T. Rowell, A. D. 
Nock, C. B. AVelles and M. I. Rostovtzeff, but of these 23, chiefly from the 
Praetorium, are in Latin. They come from the S.W. Tower (Nos. 372- 
99), private houses (400-09), the market-place and adjoining shops (410-5), 
the temples of Aphlad (416-47) and Azzanathkona (448-509) with a stepped 
hail which yielded 46 texts of prosopographical interest ranging from a.d. 
12—3 to 107-8 (510-55), the Praetorium (556-91) and the Christian 
church (592-7) : miscellaneous finds (598-609) and a silver libation- 
bowl dedicated in a.d. 232—3 to ‘ Zeus in Adatha ’ (610) complete the list, 
for the papyri and parchments (pp. 295 ff.) do not call for notice here. 
Rostovtzeff briefly summarises (pp. 31 1 f.) the new evidence for the history 
of Dura supplied by the materials here collected. Amid so much of interest 
selection is difficult, but I would draw attention to the votive texts of 
A.D. 54 from the xAphlad-temple (Nos. 416, 418), the dedication of the 
Azzanathkona-temple, dated a.d. 161 (No. 453: cf. 468, 504), and a 
graffito (No. 593) of 232-3 giving a terminus ante quern for the Christian 
church. 

Geras A (Jerash) has long been known as especially prolific in in- 
scriptions. M. I. Hussey’s popular account of ‘ the Pompeii of 
Palestine ’ contains illustrations of several mosaics and inscriptions, while 
R. O. Fink’s scholarly essay on the life, cults and fortunes of the city 
in the first century a.d. is based on epigraphical as well as literary evidence. 
\V. F. Stinespring adds four new fragments to the text engraved over 
the North Gate, dating it late in 114 or early in 115, and by the aid of a 
recently discovered fragment proves that the inscriptions on the outer 
and inner sides of the gate were similar but not identical ; he also re- 
stores from 19 blocks found in 1934 the inscription of the triumphal 
arch, dating Hadrian’s visit to Gerasa in spring, a.d. 130. E. L. Sukenik 
deals briefly with the synagogue-inscription and L. Robert points out 
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an unnoticed reference to astrology in an epitaph found here. To C. C. 
McCown Gerasene studies owe a special debt. In a long and detailed 
essay on the city’s goddesses he utilises a number of inscriptions, of which 
he gives a list (pp. 134 f.) and several of %vhich he illustrates, and adds a 
new one (p. 153). Elsewhere he examines the calendar and era of 
Gerasa, arguing that its era falls in 63 B.c. and its year begins on September 
23 or 24 or on October i, while in another article he gives a general 
account of the 300 inscriptions of Gerasa, 258 of which are Greek and one 
a Greek-Nabataean bilingual, ranging, so far as dated, from a.d. 22 to 
61 1, emphasises their religious and historical value and publishes a dedica- 
tion dyicp TTaKsiSa and a complete text, of a.d. 69-70, formed by uniting 
two fragments found in 1899 and 1931, and in another inquires into 
the name and nature of TTaKsiSas, a Hellenised form of a Semitic divinity, 
the chief, and perhaps the sole, male deity of Gerasa before the triumph 
of Greek influence. L. Robert explains and restores a Gerasene 
inscription in honour of Hadrian. 

To F. M. Abel we owe two epitaphs, one dated a.d. 577, and to 
A. Alt a mosaic dedication from el-Kerak, to A. Parrot a discussion 
of the Sergius-mosaic at Soada (Souweida), to Abel a comment on a 
place-name found in a building-inscription of Canatha (Qanawat), and 
to A. Poidebard and R. Mouterde a note on a puzzling text of Kasr 
Burka. M. Dunand publishes 105 short texts, mostly tomb- or building- 
inscriptions or dedications, collected in the Djebel Druse and the Hauran, 
principally at Dibin, ‘Orman and el-Ghariye, and A. Alt adds four 
epitaphs from Nawa, Shahba and Beth Rehob. 

M. Avi-Yonah has completed his annotated inventory (cf. JHS. 
liii. 261) of the mosaic pavements found in Palestine, many of which bear 
building-inscriptions, invocations, etc., and appends to it a useful sum- 
mary of their epigraphical contents (pp. 68 ff.). E. L. Sukenik’s work 
on Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece discusses various synagogue- 
inscriptions, including those of Beth Alpha (pp. 33, 76 f) and Capernaum 
(p. 71). J. H. Iliffe publishes a short text on a terracotta statuette 
of Aphrodite and another on the bezel of a bronze ring, and A. Alt 
and B. Schlauck devote a learned article to the latest Christian inscrip- 
tions of Palestine and Arabia. The Sidrocyiia Kaiaapos (cf JHS. liii. 261), 
reported to come from Nazareth, is discussed by W. Seston,"-^ who, con- 
vinced of its genuineness, agrees with Carcopino’s dating, regards it as a 
rescript applicable to Samaria alone and denies that it has any connexion 
with the resurrection of Christ, and by E. Cuq, who re-examines the 
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form, object and date of the rescript and answers Zancan’s objections to 
its authenticity: F. Cumont inquires into its effect on the Jewish 
custom of exhumation and reburial in ossuaries. M. Avi-Yonah pub- 
lishes the mosaic inscriptions, dated a.d. 555, of the Church at Suhmata, 
L. H. Vincent examines the era of Scythopolis (Beisan) in the light of 
a newly discovered mosaic and confirms Alt’s dating from autumn 64 b.c. 
E. L. Sukenik describes in detail the synagogue of Beth Alpha and 
its mosaic record of the builders (p. 47). J. \V. Crowfoot’s excavation 
of the stadium at Samaria has laid bare an inscribed mosaic floor and 
a fragment of the building-inscription of the Corinthian portico, and the 
detailed work on Emmaus (‘Amwas) by L. H. Vincent and F. M. Abel 
utilises all the available epigraphical materials, of which a survey is given 
in an appendix. 

J. H. Iliffe edits a sixth-century epitaph from Jerusalem, mention- 
ing a bishop of the Georgians and the purchase of a monastery in David’s 
Tower; W. R. Taylor exposes the forgery at Jerusalem of a copy of 
the famous balustrade-inscription of Herod’s Temple; E. L. Sukenik 
deals with the synagogue-inscription of Theodotus; M. Schwabe 
restores a fragmentary epitaph from Ophel, and D. C. Baramki an- 
notates a text from the cemetery of Karm esh-Sheikh. The chronological 

system followed at Jerusalem in later antiquity is discussed, with very 
scanty epigraphical materials, by A. Alt, who argues that, being a colonia, 
it used no era for dating purposes but the regnal years of the Emperors. 
The Gaza grave-epigram (cf. JHS. liii. 262) is re-edited with linguistic 
and historical commentaries by P. Roussel,’'^® M. N. Tod and \V. 
Peek,'^^^ all of whom assign it to the Ptolemaic age, and M. Schwabe 
discovers in it an ancient Egyptian formula used in offerings to the dead 
and adds an inscribed ring from Gaza (p. 89), now at Jerusalem. The 
mosaics in the church of the Theotokos on Mount Nebo are described, 
without texts, by S. Sailer; F. M. Abel examines the representation of 
Jacob’s well in the Madaba mosaic map and publishes another mosaic 
inscription from that place, and P. Lemaire edits three excellently 
preserved inscriptions from el-Mehayet in Moab and discusses their date. 

M. R. Savignac re-edits the two Greek inscriptions found in the 
temple of Allat at Iram and M. I. Rostovtzeff corrects the reading 
of the more important of them. 
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X. Africa 

Egypt and Nubia I survey separately in the Journal of Eg yptian 
Archaeology. For Gyrene, where Italian scholars have recently unearthed 
so many texts of first-rate interest, two splendidly illustrated volumes, edited 
by G. Oliverio in the Documenti antichi deW Africa Italiana, are of outstanding 
importance. One of these devotes 84 pages and 15 plates to an ex- 
haustive edition and discussion of the accounts of the Saiaispyoi, hitherto 
unpublished: five of them (Nos. 10—14) are engraved on three faces of a 
large block of white marble found in the temple of Demeter in the Agora 
and, ^vith twenty fragments of similar lists (all but one discovered in the 
x\gora) dating from the fifth (Nos. 15, 16) or fourth centurv’ b.c. and nine 
from the third or second century (Nos. 35-43), make up a dossier of ex- 
traordinary value, giving a large accession of dialect-texts, an entirely 
new numeral system shewing, in the editor’s opinion, Peloponnesian 
influence, and a mass of information about the cost of wheat, barley, hay, 
olives, figs and other commodities : the investigation of the values of the 
numeral signs leads to a criticism of S. Ferri’s method in dealing with the 
same subject (pp. 158 ff.), in the course of which five inscribed altars are 
published, four from Gyrene and one from Apollonia. The rest of the 
volume deals with [a] two texts previously edited by Ferri, the ‘ stele 
of the priestesses of Artemis,’ who contributed the cost of a statue of the 
goddess dedicated about a.d. 215 by the proconsul Numisius Marcellianus 
(Nos. 49 f.) and two dedications (Nos. 51 f.) made (drro) o-kuAckicov, (onr’) 
opvixcov, which Oliverio explains very differently from his predecessor; 

(b) the stele of the epheboi of a.d. 224 from the Iseum (No. 53), the Latin 
building-inscription of the Acropolis-gate, both previously edited by E. 
Ghislanzoni, the latter of which points to the reconstruction of another 
inscription (No. 55 = SGDI. 4844) mentioning the same proconsul, and 

(c) the inscriptions, hitherto misunderstood, of the relief of Lysanias in the 
Bengasi Museum (No. 56). The second volume, enriched with 51 
plates, republishes with text, translation and a full commentary the 
‘ Decretals ’ (No. 57) and the list of corn-donations (No. 58) inscribed on 
three faces of a stele and assigned by Oliverio to a date between 33 1 and 
323 B.C., together with 72 other Greek inscriptions, mostly new, including 
the dedication of three triremes captured in a fourth-century war (No. 59), 
a votive epigram of a.d. 2 commemorating the close of the Marmaric 
War (No. 67), a text relating to the foundation of Glaudiopolis by Glaudius 
Gothicus after a further campaign against the Marmaritae, Tiyouiasvou t6v 
TT oAepiov Kai ktijovtos TTpopou toO 5iaoT||joT(dTou) £Trdp(xou) AiyuTr(Tou) (No. 
68) , another honouring an dpxio'copccT09uAccKa tco BotaiAsOs koi orpaTayou for 
services to Eg^-pt and Gyrene (No. 75), together with lists of priests and 
priestesses and numerous dedications and epitaphs. To these are added 
three texts from el Gubba, an honorary decree of a Kobpa from Ngarnes, 
an epitaph from Gasr Barbures and two valuable records, from Gasr 

I. Ctrenaica, ii. I conti dei demiurgic Berganiu^ II. Cirenaica, i. La stele dei nuovi comandamenti e 
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Taurguni and Tolmeta, of Roman state-property recovered for the 5 fjnos 
‘Pcoi^iaioov under Nero and Vespasian respectively (Nos. 137 f.). Else- 
where Oliverio rejects Ferri’s suggestions (cp. JHS. liii. 263) for the 
restoration of the name of Alcamenes as sculptor on a C'VTenean base and 
the interpretation of the phrase tSs ETTIZESI ndycxs. No other new Cyrenean 
texts have appeared save the graffiti on a vase.’'^^ G. M. Calhoun makes 
some textual proposals in the ‘ Decretals,’ F. Specht discusses the form 
AsPuav in the third line of the same inscription, and M. Segre examines 
in detail from the economic and historical standpoint the data afforded 
by the corn-stele. The Cyrenean ‘ Magna Carta ’ is studied by G. De 
Sanctis in an article on the civitas optima iure described in the paragraph 
of the charter beginning [IToAijTEuiJia 5 ’ eotco 01 pupioi. The testament 
of Ptolemy the Younger of Gyrene (cf. JHS. liii. 263 f.) continues to evoke 
comment and discussion. I regret that I cannot read S. Zebelev’s long 
article in Russian and that L. Wenger’s discussion of it and P. 
Frezza’s ‘ historico-juridical notes ’ on the document are inaccessible 
to me. C. Preaux gives a clear and readable account of it without 
a text or a discussion of conflicting views; S. Ferri argues afresh that 
the plot and the SiaefiKT) belong to 167-6 B.c. and relate to Eg-ypt, while 
the stele dates from about 145 b.c. and contains interpolations, a view 
which is attacked by G. De Sanctis; A. Steinwenter reviews the 
opinions of other scholars and passes his own judgment on the testament 
both from the political and from the juristic point of view, and A. Piganiol 
edits the text with an historical commentary, emphasises the identity 
of form between this will and those of private Greeks in contemporary 
Egypt, examines the crucial word TrapaKorrorridsiJiai, which he relates to 
the Hellenistic institution of the ettitpottos or testamentary executor, and 
discusses the function of the six gods who appear as witnesses. Useful 
summaries of this and other articles are given by P. Roussel, A. Neppi 
Modona, M. Segre and T. Lenschau. 

The rest of North Africa has little to offer. In the ‘ villa of the Nile ’ 
at Leptis Magna a mosaic inscription ' was found by G. Guidi ; a bilingual 
magical text from the ‘ fountain of the thousand amphoras ’ at Carthage 
is discussed by A. Audollent, and L. Robert deals with the inscrip- 
tions of this region and especially with the epigram recently discovered at 
Tipasa (cf. JHS. liii. 265). 

Oriel College, Oxford. Marcus N. Tod. 
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An Attic Black-figure Cup-fragment. — Fig. i 
is a fragment in a private collection in England. 
It is said to have been found on the Acropolis 
of Athens, and Mr. Pa\Tie points out to me that 
it joins a fragment in the Acropolis collection, 
Graef 1780, pis. 83 and 87, with the inscription 
XJeipav e'Troi£[aEv.^ The vase was a Siana 
cup ^ with overlap decoration. Red is used 
for the helmet, the second and fifth sections 
of the crest, and the inside of the Boeotian 



Fig. I. BlACK-HGURE fR,\GMENT. 

shield ; white for the fifth, fourth and last 
sections of the crest, spots and stripes on the 

^ The third sur\'i\ ing letter is badly formed, and 
the inscription is variously restored: by Benndorf, 
Gr. u. Sidl. Vasenbilder, pi. 12, 5, X]apov siroiei, 
improved by Klein, Meistersign. ed. 2, p. 216, to 
e-rToie[cr£v. P. J. Meier, dsT 18B4, p. 239, wished 
to read Xipov, and identified him with the potter 
of an unpublished Little Master cup without figure 
decoration once in the Vatican but since lost. The 
first surviving letter is certainly £, but the identifica- 
tion is perhaps possible even reading XJsipov. See, 
however, Beazley, JHS 52, pp. 192, 200. Graef 
reads 9]eiSov eirois^oEv. There is no other 5 in 
the painter’s inscriptions, but the one p closely 
resembles this : no. 64 in the list of his works, Graef, 
1613, pi. 82, Eupu retrograde. 

2 On the shape see JHS 49, p. 260, 51, p. 275: 
Sdetr. Afus. Stud. \, p 93. 


cuirass, the arm-strap and the shield-device, a 
seated lion or sphinx with one paw raised. The 
contours are incised, except for the upper 
edge of the Boeotian shield. In front of the 
crest is the end of a black line ; it is too close to 
be part of the other w'arrior’s crest and is not 
incised; probably it is the beginning of an 
inscription, no doubt the warrior’s name. 
The painter has carelessly transferred to the 
upper part of the rim of the Boeotian shield 
the pattern belonging to the round one. 

The join is interesting, as the new fragment is 
certainly attributable to the C painter ^ on whose 
work we have no other signature either of potter 
or painter. It stands with his more elaborate 
w'ork, such as the London Perseus cup,^ the 
Louvre tripod,^ and particularly the Naples 
lekanis lid.® It resembles these in the Corinthian- 
like polychromy of its general effect, and the 
renderings of detail are the same. For the colour 
of the helmet and the nicks in the neck and at 
the temple, with the single long lock of hair on 
the shoulder, cf. these and almost any other 
w’arriors in the painter’s w^ork. A high crest 
is commoner, but this form occurs in Metr. Alus. 
Stud. Lc. figs. 9 and 21, and CVA Villa Giulia 
III, pi. XX\T, 3-5, w here there is also a Boeotian 
shield, the latter occurring again on the interior 
of the London Perseus cup. This form of 
incision on the spear-head is usual in this painter's 
w’ork, e.g., Aletr. Alus. Stud. Lc. figs. 16-21 
(cf. the last also for the w'ay of holding the 
spear). The eye w'ith low’ered corners is also 
typical. As far as I know this shield-de\fice 
does not recur in this group, though a shield 
on the Naples lid shew'S a sphinx without raised 
paw' incised in outline. The spiral on the helmet 
presumably represents engraved decoration. 
I think it does not recur in the C group and in this 
position is not a common motive elsewKere. 
The nearest parallels I know are later, on 
certain Attic helmets w'orn by Athena — e.g. 


^ For a discusdon of the painter’s style and a list 
of works from his hand and school see Beazlev in 
Aletr. Ad us. Stud. Lc. pp. 93 ff. 

" JHS 5, pi. 43 ; CVA B.M. II, pi. VIII, i. 

^ Aletr. Alus. Stud. Lc. fig. 2 1 . 

® Ib. fig. 20; AIonAnt 22, pi. 57. 
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a b.f. plaque by Skythes from the Acropolis, 
Graef 2586, pL no, and several Panathenaic 
Amphorae, Graef, pis. 60, 61. There it has 
more sense, as the crest does not run the whole 
length of the helmet but springs from a socket 
in the centre. From this socket the spiral 
starts, and is perhaps structural, at least in origin, 
helping to rivet the socket to the helmet. Its 
use with a crest of the kind shew'n on our frag- 
ment appears to be a borrowing, though it is 
curious that this example is earlier, as far as 
I know, than any preserv’ed of the other type. 
The decoration of this side of the cup probably 
consisted of several disconnected pairs of fighters 
— a composition common in the painter’s 


National Museum. Though all are in their 
general appearance thoroughly characteristic 
of the style, each one of them presents some novel 
feature. 

(a) Pyxis, Figs, i and 2 ; ht. (including 
lid) -057 m. From Oropus. Of a totally 
different shape from the only other pyxis 
in the series, no. ii of my original list (cp. 
Ber, sacks. Gesell. d. Wiss. phiL-hist. Klasse, 
1893, pi. III). If my hypothesis is correct, 
that the subjects of this class of vase are concerned 
with the Pamboeotia, no. 1 1 no doubt celebrates 
the victor in the horse-race drro TcO^Apeoj? {JHS 54, 
p. 206 f . ; cf. Laurent, BCH 1901, p. 153). 
Mr. Vlasto’s pyxis shows the finish of the chariot 



Fig. 5. — Interior of lekane. 


work, and certainly imitated from Corinthian. 
However, the clay, the provenance and in 
particular the inscription all add to the enormous 
weight of evidence that this group of vases 
was made in Attica. 

Martin Robertson. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


More Boeotian Geometricising Vases —Since 
the publication of ‘ Boeotian Geometricising 
Vases’ in this Journal (49? P* ^*) 

more vases of this series have come to light. 
All are in Athens, the first three in the collection 
of Mr. Michael P. Vlasto, to whom I am very 
much indebted for allowing me to study and 
publish the vases and for providing the photo- 
graphs here reproduced. The fourth is in the 


race. Tw^o tw'o-horse chariots are greeted by 
nine men with lively gestures (Fig. i ) : the victor- 
ious biga has finished the course and is pulling 
up, the second is still racing. Fig. 2 shews 
the base and the lid. On the latter is a zone 
of sphinxes that recall those on the miniature 
kantharos in Athens [JHS 49, pi. XIII, 19) 
and justify the inclusion in the series of that 
rather unw^orthy little vase. Only one other 
biga occurs in this group of vases, and that is 
on the lid of the tripod-pyxis no. 1 1. 

[b] Kantharos, Fig. 3 : ht. without handles 
•064 m. From near Thebes. Of the same shape 
as the kantharos no. 18 in my list, but there the 
vase is black-bodied with b.f. panels, here it is 
red-bodied. The revellers on the front are 
of the usual type, though there is no crater and 
the familiar oenochoae and garlands are lacking. 
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Behind the right-hand sphinx on the reverse 
is an ornament derived from the peculiar 
lotus that is seen best on the Brussels lek\^thos 
(Ure, Sixth and Fifth Century Pottery, pi. XIII), 
while the object upon which it rests closely 
resembles the pedestal that supports the snake 
behind Itonia on the British TVluseum lekane, 
my no. i {CVA Gr. Brit. pi. 65, no. 4^ 

(r) Lekane, Figs. 4 and 5; diam. -134 m. 
From near Thebes. This lekane differs from 
all the others in having a second frieze of animal 
decoration in the handle zone : this occurs, 
however, only on one side of the bowl, its place 
being taken on the back by S pattern. The 
swan in the interior medallion with the ragged 
edge to its wing and drooping tail feathers 
is of a new type, the nearest approach to it 
being found on the Heidelberg lekane, my no. 
3 (JHS 49, pl. IX). 

(d) Lekythos, Xat. Mus. 9710, handle and 
lip missing, ht. to neck -125 m. Formerly in the 
Andropoulos Collection.^ The shape is that 
of the other lekythoi, e.g. JHS 49, p. 169, fig. 
5, but it is unique in having two bands of b.f. 
decoration instead of one. Upper zone: a 
man playing pipes beside a crater, on the rim 
of which is perched an oenochoe ; behind the 
pipe-player two men gesticulating ; facing this 
group, on the other side of the crater, two more 
gesticulating men ; behind these last, next to 
the handle, a swan. Lower zone : rather to the 
left of the centre of the vase, a crater similar to 
that in the upper zone, but with the oenochoe 
perched this time on the left-hand side of the 
rim instead of the right : on each side of the crater 
a naked figure; to the right of this a row of 
tweh'e naked men capering right round the 
vase, the leader coming immediately behind 
the man on the left of the crater. There is 
no field ornament except a single dot rosette 
between the seventh and eighth of the capering 
figures, 

Reading. Annie D. Ure. 


The “ Aphrodite ” of Lyons. The photo- 
graphs of PI, XI 1 . shew a cast which is now in 
the Acropolis Museum at Athens. The upper 
part of the figure (minus the two fragments of 
the left arm) is usually known as the Aphrodite 
of Lyons or of Marseilles : the lower part and 
the fragments of the left arm are in the Acropolis 

^ I have to thank Mrs. S. Karouzos for information 
about this vase and for permission to publish it. 
L ntortunatelv the surface is too worn to admit of a 
satistactorv photograph. 


Museum (the lower part, Dickins no. 269). 
As the photographs shew, these fragments are 
all parts of a single statue : the lower part joins 
the upper over a small area on the right side, 
the arm-fragments join over the whole of the 
inner broken surfaces. The join on the right 
side is not visible in the photographs here 
reproduced, but the relation of the two pieces 
is sufficiently clear from the correspondence of 
the folds of the drapers'. The Lyons fragment 
was first mentioned in a work published in 
1719,^ and must have reached France at the 
end of the seventeenth or at the beginning of the 
eighteenth centurs'. The other fragments were 
found on the Acropolis in the excavations which 
produced the bulk of the archaic sculpture now 
exhibited in the Acropolis Museum. The upper 
and lower parts have more than once been 
compared, and it is strange that the connexion 
between them has not been noticed; stranger 
still that, though the similarity has been re- 
marked, a difference of style has also been dis- 
covered. Lechat, indeed, goes so far as to 
assert that the contrast between the upper and 
lower parts is sufficient to shew that, since the 
Acropolis fragment is Attic, the Lyons fragment is 
a product of an artist working ‘ loin d’Athenes, 
ver les frontieres du monde grec, loin du centre.’ ^ 

The statue is certainly Attic. The Lyons 
fragment has apparently always been regarded 
as Ionian, partly owing to the fact that it is 
often said to have been found in Marseilles 
(and, though Lechat shewed many years ago 
that there was no foundation for this rumour, 
it is still repeated), partly owing to certain 
undoubted Ionian features, the dress and its 
peculiar stylisation. Comparison with other 
Attic works, however, places its origin beyond 
question. The subject will be discussed in the 
forthcoming Photographic Catalogue of the 
Archaic Marble Sculpture in the Acropolis 
^Museum, by !Mr. G. M. Young and myself. 

Athens. H. G. G. Payne. 


Mystical Allusions in the Oresteia. — Cho. 

581-2, 

Ta 6’ dXAa Tauxw SeDp’ e-rroTTreOcrai Asyco 
^i9T196povs dycjvas opOcbcrovTi poi. 

In a recent article {JHS iv. 20-34) I have 
argued that this passage is based on an allusion 
to the Eleusinian gTro-n-Teia, the second grade 
of the ^Mysteries. My purpose now is to ex- 

^ See Lechat, Aphrodite Archa'ique, i ff. 

- Aphrodite Archaique, 1 8 ; other comments, Schrader, 
Festschrift, 31 ffi : Pfuhl, AM 1923, 168. 
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plain more clearly the significance of that 
conception. 

Plato likened the soul of man to a charioteer, 
who drove two horses, one good, the other bad, 
one docile, the other recalcitrant {Phaedr, 

246—7) • irovos T£ Kai dydbv ecyaTos 

TTpoKEiTai. And he saw human life as a struggle in 
which many of the chariots clashed and fell 

(248^) I Oopu^os ouv Kal dyiiXAa Kai i6pdos saycrros 
yiyvETai . , , 'rrSaai 6£ ttoAuv lycuaai ttovov oteAeTs 
Tfis Tou ovTos ©las d-TTSpyovTau These souls that 
trample each other in the race and finally quit 
the field vanquished are the souls of the un- 
initiated (dT£A£i$), and the task of the initiate is 
to leave behind the din and confusion of this 
struggling multitude: Plut. AL 8icf-g, ws ydp o\ 
TEAoupEvoi KOT* dpyds £V 6opuP9 Kai ixpos dTiAiiAous 
cbOoupEVoi auviacrl, 5 pcop£vcov 6£ Kal SeiKvupEvcov tcov 
U pcov TTpoaEXoucriv 15611 ysTcc <p6povj Kal aicoirfis' oOtco 
K al <piAoao<pias kv dpxfj Kai TTEpl ©vpaj ttoAOv ©opupou 
o^Ei Kai OpaauTTiTa Kal AaAidv^ cbOoupEvcov Ttpos Triy- 
665 av evicov dypoiKCos Tg Kal piaicos* 6 5 * evtos ysv’opEvos 
Kai (po 3 ? pEya iSwv olov dvoKTOpcov dvoiyopgvcov, ETEpov 
Aapcbu cTxnpcc Kai aicoTiriv Kai ©dppos coaTTEp ©£9 tco 
Adycp TOTTEivos auvETTETai Kai KSKoapripEvos. And 
finally, perfect and free, with crowned head, 
he enjoys the heavenly company of the pure in 
heart, whence he watches the continuance of 
the struggle (Plut. de anima, \i. 4). For him 
the strife is over ; he is now an onlooker. 

The key to this mystical symbolism is that life 
is regarded as an dydbv, an athletic contest, 
hot, dusty and dangerous, but offering the hope 
of a prize worth the struggle (Plat. Phaedo, 
114c, koAov ydp TO dSAov Kal fj eAttIs UEydAri), the 
crown of glor>^ everlasting. As St. Paul 
reminded the Corinthians (i Cor. 9. 24-5), 
oOk oi 5 aT£ oTi ol kv aTa 6 icp TpgyovTEg, ttocvtes pev 
T peyo'^'^iv, els 5e Aappduei to Ppapslov ; oOtco Tp^X' 
ETE, iva KOTaAd^rjTe* ttSs 5e 6 dycovii^dpevos, TrdvTa 
eyKpoTEueTai (cf. Cho. 453, 792-5), ^elvoi cOv 
Iva (pOapTOv aT£ 9 avov Ad^coaiv, fjpeis 5 ^ d96apTOv. The 
rest after labour (d-rroAAoyfi ttovcov) and the festive 
bliss which await the victorious soul as it is 
escorted to its home (Theon, Alath. i. p. 18, Kord 
TO 6 £ 09 iA£s Kai ©eols cruvSiaiTov euSaipovia) are the 
counterpart, in the mystical allegory, of the 
custom of public entertainment for victors at 
the games. 

Who then were the iTto-n-Tai? This feature 
too maintains the symbol of the dydbv. For, 
apart from the mystical sense, this word was 
used, as Headlam has pointed out {CR xvii. 
p. 289), to designate the supertasors or umpires 
at athletic contests: and that these two uses of 
the word were closely akin appears from another 
passage in Plutarch, where the ETro-nTai are not 


mentioned by name but their functions clearly 
described {AI. 593^5?-^) : ai B* dTtriAAayyiEvai 
yEveaecos ^/uycxi Kal crxoAd3ouaai to Aoittov diro adbyorros, 
olov lAEuOEpai TrdpTrav d9i£U£vai, Saiuoveg eictiv dvBpco'rrcov 
ettipeAeTs KaO' ‘HaicSov <i>s ydp dOA'HTds KoraAuaavTas 
daKT^cnv Otto yfjpws oO teAecos dTroAsiTTEi to 9iA6tiuov Kal 
9iAoawpaTOv, dAA* ETEpous doKOUVTas opcovTES fiSovTai 
Kai TrapaKoAoOai Kai aupTrapoOEOuaiv* oOtws ol ttettou- 
PEVOi Tcov TTEpi Tov ^lov dycbvcov 5 i* dpETT^v vpayllS 
yEvopEvoi 6aipovE5 oO TravTsAobs dTipd30UCTi Td ^vToOSa 
irpdypara Kai Aoyous Kal aTTOuSds, dAAd tots euI TauTO 
yupva3op£voi5 teAos eupeveTs ovtes Kal CTup9iAoTipoOp£voi 
TTpo^ T-qv dpETTiv, lyKEAsOcvTai Kal crvve^oppcoCTiv, OTav 
EyyOs fiSri Tfjs £ATri6os dpiAAcopEvous Kai ^aOovTas 
opwaiv. Again I am reminded of what St. Paul 
said. It has been argued that the early leaders of 
the Church were at pains to avoid the language 
of the pagan mysteries (A. D. Xock, J. BibL 
^ 933 ? PP- ^ 3 t“ 9 )? hut some of the pagan 
ideas seem to have survived ail the same {Heb. 

12. 1—2) ; TOiyapoOv Kal f)p£ls ToaovTov lyovTSS TTEpi- 
KEipSVOV f}piv ;£ 90 S PCfpTOpCO V . . . 61’ VTTOpovfjs Tp^COpEV 
TOV TTpoKEipEvov fjpTv dycova, d9opcbvTe5 sis tov Tfjj 
TTiaTEco^ apyriyov Kai teAeicottiv ’It^ocuv 6$ dvri Tfi$ 
irpcKEipEvris auTcp X°^P^5 Ottepeive OToupov, Is this 
‘cloud ofwitnesses'’ descended from the Eleusinian 
ETroTTTai, and is the aT£9avos of the Eleusinian 
mystic the protot^’pe of the Christian crown of 
martyrdom ? 

Be that as it may, we are now in a position 
to understand the part to be played by Pylades 
in this contest of the sword,’ Euripides 
makes him say after the event (Or, 1235), 
fm^dpriv 5 ’ tycb ^19005, We think at once of 
Apollo, who is represented on a vase-painting 
in the act of sanctifying by his touch the sw'ord 
of Orestes (Jebb, ElectrOy p. xiv). The moment 
at which Pylades is called upon to fulfil the task 
here assigned to him comes, as Headlam observed, 
at 899-901, where at the critical moment he 
directs the champion to the fatal end ; and there, 
as K. O. Muller explained long ago, Pylades 
is introduced ‘ as a monitor from Apollo ’ (On 
the Eumenides^ pp. 99-100). So here. The 
contest itself is for Orestes ; but Pylades 
will stand over him and watch, serene like 
Apollo above the conflict. Later, the contest 
will be presented as a chariot-race (790-2) ; 
later still, in the ode in which the blessed light 
is seen, Orestes will be acclaimed as victor in the 
race (93^^40) • S’ e? to Tiav 6 •truOcxp'naTas 

9uya^ 6e69£v eO 9pa5aTcjiv 6ppT]p£vos, ‘ he went all 
out at the direction of Apollo,’ Then the light 
appears as the doors are thrown open : as 
Plutarch says, 9clbs utya IScbv olov dvoKTopcov dvoiyc- 
^iLcov. The palace is the dvoxTcpov in which the 
mystery is to be enacted. The Chorus are to 
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remain outside (579-80), -n-gpi eOpas: but P\ 1 ades 
IS to accompany his friend within i evtos yEvoiisvos, 

Heliod. ix. 95 'TOUS 5 £ grrOTT r IKCOTgpOU^ kciI dvOCKTOpCOV 
IvTos 7rvp9opcp Tcov ovTcov Xa^Trd 5 i 9av6TEpov tsAouv- 

Tcov. That is w'hy Orestes says SaOpo. 

Aeschylus assumed that his audience was 
familiar with these ideas, and so it w^as. The 
Athenians w'ere w^ell acquainted, not only with 
the ideas themselves, but also with his practice 
of indirect allusion to them. Take this, for 


ZcoKpotTSs. Zco. d?vA* d6p£i Idv TTCoj dcTTOTEXead^ {Cho, 
9 ^ 3 ; 5 e TTavTsATij). 157^ : TaOTa 5 ii. co GeatTTiTe, dp* 
f) 5 £ a SckeT aoi elvai, Kal y £ u o i o dv aCfTcov 6s dpsaKovxcov ; 
(Plut. M. 943 r: yeuovTai oiav ol TgAoujigvoi 

tidAiaxa ©opupcp Kai TrroiiaEi ovyKSKpa^svij lAmdos 

nSeias Eyouai, 47^2, cf. Cho. 409-16). And this from 
the Timaeus, which I ow^e to Prof. Cornford 

( 44 Z>-c) : dv }iev auv 5 ^ Kai auvnriAajipdvT^Tai tis 6pSf) 
Tpc9T] xraiSsuaecos, oAoKAripos Oyifjs te irayTeAws, 
Tf]v liEyiaTTiv dTro9uy6v voaov [Cho. 942, dva9uyds 




Fig. I. -From .a calyx-crater in the British Museum (F275). 

example, from the Theaeietiis. 155c: Be. Kai vf] tous 

Geous y£, 6 I6KpaTe5, U7r£p9u6s wsGauiad^co t{ ttot’ laxi 
TaOxa, Kai evioxe 6 s dAi^Ows PAettco v els aOxd aKoxo- 
61V16 {Cho. 959, TTdpa x£ 96s iSelv). 155^: 
ouv poi Eiai^ Idv aoi dv6p6s, ydXAov Se dv6p6v 6voiiaax6v 
xfis 6iavoias xt]v dAi0£iav dTroK£KputiiJiEvr|v auvE^epeu- 
vnacopai aux6v; {Cho. 806-7, ^apTrpov ISeIv 91A101S 
oppaaiv Ik 5vc9Epds KoAurrxpas), . . . dGpEi 5 ti TTEpiaKOTTwv 
liT\ xisx6v dpuT|xcov e-rroKcuT} (Cho. 580, aiyav 0 ’ ottcu 
6eT Kai Asysiv xd Kaipia), 156^ : Eiaiv ydp irou, 6 iraT, 
pdA* ed dpouaci (i.e, daOvsxoi, cf. l044),&AAci Gg 
TToAd Kop7dx£pQi, 6y psAAco aoi xd puaxrjpia Aeysiv 
{Ag. 1036). 15^^- evvcEis : 0£. cu TTavu, 6 


KOKoiy, 966 KoeapuoTaiv drav SAciTiipioij), yiy„£-rai- 
KaTapsAiiCTas 6^ xcoAf,v toO piou SicnrcpEuesis jcciiv (this 
IS the dydiv again) dTEAr,; Kai dvOTiTOs Eis AISou 

irdAiv IpxETai tCho. 9691 Petoikoi 66pcoy maoOvTai 
TraAiv 1 . 

_ George Thomson. 

>!•' College. Cambridge. 


The Dionysiac Painter.— Mr. A. D. Trend- 
all s welcome publication [JHS liv, 17^) of 
a 'olute crater in the Taranto Museum brings 
to ight the second of two ver>' important early 
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South Italian vases. The other was published 
two years ago by Wuilleumier in RA 1933. 
ii, 3, and now that they have both been revealed 
it is time for them to sever partnership. They 
have long left a gap in the history of South 
Italian vase painting, and have not unnaturally 
been usually classed together as the two import- 
ant unpublished Taranto craters. One began 
to think of them automatically as companion 
pieces, probably by the same hand. But this 
they are now shewn not to be. This conclusion, 


disassociate from the Sisyphus painter, though 
he follows closely in his tradition. He also 
painted the Brussels volute crater A1018 with 
the Apotheosis of Heracles.® This vase stands 
particularly close to the Taranto crater as 
regards the general proportions and system of 
decoration. In both there is a lotus and palmette 
chain above the figure zone on the neck, and 
there is great similarity in the palmette design 
under the handles. In the main scenes the same 
general plan is followed in both cases, though the 




Fig. 2. — Calyx-crater in Berlin (F 2400). 


which I can base on a study of photographs 
only, is confirmed by ^Ir. Trendall. His vase, 
with the Birth of Dionysos on the obverse, 
and an Amazonomachy on the reverse, is so 
like the well-known volute crater Naples 2411 ^ 
(Sacrifice to Dionysos and a Centauromachy), 
as he has already indicated,® that I do not 
hesitate to say that they are by the same 
hand, and to suggest that a name must be 
found for this important artist, whom I still 


1 FR pis. 175-76. 
® JHS liv, 179. 


Brussels vase is simpler (in grouping, not in 
detail).^ The Brussels vase is particularly 
elaborate in detail, and in this respect stands 
close to a fourth vase by this artist, an un- 
published cal^oc crater in the British Museum, 
F275 (Fig. i). Here again we have Dionysos, 
recumbent on a leopard’s skin, playing cottabos, 

® CVA Brussels i, IV D6, pi. i ; Moon, PBSR 
1929.^ 39 - 

^ In the upper register a central motive flanked 
by single figures or groups at a slightly higher level. 
In the lower register a recumbent figure flanked by 
standing figures or groups. 
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two maenads in attendance and a satyr empty- 
ing a wineskin into a cal>’x-crater. There is 
a wealth of detail, added colour and numerous 
accessories, of which this painter is particularly 
fond. As on the Naples vase, there is a basket 
of fruit or rolls, beside the couch a situla and 
two rolls stand on a three-legged table, the favour- 
ite mask hangs on the wall. This vase presents 
many points of interest outside the scope of this 
note,^ but a few of the resemblances between it, 
the Taranto vase, and Brussels ioi8 must be 
indicated ; e.g. the satyr appearing on the lower 
registers of the Taranto and Brussels vases, 
the reclining figures on all three, in particular 
the drawing of the left hand and forearm, 
also the rendering of the male nipple. The 
style is suave, in the later vases (Brussels and 
BMj becoming decidedly rich. I can think of 
no name for the artist but the ' Dionysiac 
Painter.’ 

Wuilleumier’s vase is not quite so easy to 
place. But the drawing on the reverse (Perseus 
and the Gorgons above, dancers at the Carneia 
below) does seem rather like the style of the 
Berlin Dancing Girl painter (Fig. 2).- Though 
not perhaps obvious at first sight, there is the 
same sort of hardness in the drawing, both of 
the drapery and of the nude. (The mantle of 
the spectator among the dancers is an example 
of the former, and Perseus of the latter ; he 
may be compared closely with Achilles on the 
Lecce vase.)^ I have noted elsewhere that this 
painter has a rather childish love of pattern, 
and I see this again on the Taranto vase, 
e.g. the crossed legs of the satyr and Artemis, 
and the arrangement of the hands of the frenzied 
maenad and the flautist. These two examples 
are from the obverse of the vase, where one 
series of figures fills the \vhole space, so that they 
are on a larger scale than the figures on the 
reverse. I have no reason to suppose that the 
two sides are not by the same hand, but apart 
from the patterning of the limbs, the resemblance 
to the Berlin Dancing Girl painter is less ob- 
\ious on the obverse. But this would veiy 
likely not be the case if I iiad seen the actual 
vase, though in this case I cannot make a 
categorical statement from photographs only. 


^ The rever:se U remarkably like the style of the 
painter of Munich 3269. Trendail attributed thi> 
vase to his hand Iv. 52, n. 50 , but lia^ now 

re\i^ed this view and believes that Munich 3269 is 
bv a pupil of the painter of BM F275. 

- Neugebauer. Fiihiet. PI. 70. 

3 Cl’A Lecce I, I\' Dr. lav. l : ‘•ee Moon, op. iit 
p. 36. 


Much of the Dancing Girl painter’s work is 
lively and effective and the Carneia vase seems 
to be no exception. Watzinger ^ finds his 
drawing so coarse and his characterisation so 
robustly burlesque as to suggest that he is an 
indigenous Italiote, a provincial imitator of 
the established artists. I am not prepared to 
go as far as this, but the suggestion is interesting, 
and in any case if true does not detract from his 
merits as an artist. Perhaps the shape of the 
Carneia vase is w'orth noting in this connexion. 
It is different from the volute craters by the 
Dionysiac painter and from those that follow 
on next in style. The body is triangular rather 
than ovoid, the neck decidedly recurv^ed, 
the volutes large and very round. At this 
stage not less good, but different from the more 
usual t\q)e. But in some later examples, 
e.g, Naples 2026, 2028, I see it degenerating. 
The neck is now too narrow in proportion to 
the body, and its sides too concave ; the volutes 
are too big and hea\y. And the drawing on 
these vases is definitely provincial in style. 
If set beside a contemporary volute crater 
belonging to the main line of development, 
the shape of the latter is now seen to be definitely 
superior. If these later provincial vases are 
direct descendants, as regards shape, of the 
Carneia vase, this would slightly support the 
view that the Dancing Girl painter was a 
provincial artist. But what is a provincial artist ? 
All South Italian vase painting in greater or 
less degree appears provincial in comparison 
with Greek. Looked at broadly the entire 
range of South Italian vases might be roughly 
divided into three classes, the main line, the 
provincial and the barbaric, divisions based, 
of course, entirely on stylistic criteria. But 
what exactly these differences, so convincingly 
apparent to the student of the present day, 
corresponded to in actuality in Magna Graecia, 
is a matter for further study. 

Noel Oakeshott 

11 in hester. [nee Moon). 


New Light on the GryllL— Well known 
though the grvlli are, we have still very* little to 
say about their meaning and about their origin. 
Our knowledge of them, which has hardly in- 
creased since the days of Furtwangler, amounts 
to the following facts. Giydli were one of the 
most popular motives for the decoration of 
gems in Roman times ; they remained in favour 
during more than three centuries. Several 
indications lead us to believe that some pro- 

' FR nr. p. 347. 
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phyiactic value was ascribed to them; ^ this 
may also account for their long popularity. 
In appearance they can as a rule be divided 
into two classes. Either they are a composition 
of various human and animal heads, sometimes 
with birds added to them, or else they consist 
of the body of a bird, generally a cock, to which 
heads and masks are attached in different ways. 
As the cock often is provided with a horse’s 
head, we are reminded of the Attic hippa- 
lectryon ; it is, howe\’'er, impossible to trace their 
descent from Greek art, for we do not know of 
any more complicated Greek design that may 
hav'e inspired Roman gem-cutters ; the hippa- 
lectryon itself even does not seem to have 
lived down to the Hellenistic period. On the 
other hand, it is equally impossible to regard 
them as an original Roman fantasy. In the 
first place, their connexion with the hippalec- 
tryon, though distant, is unmistakable ; secondly 
and chiefly, we know there were grylli before 
the days of Roman glyptic art. In the necro- 
polis of Tharros in Sardinia have been found 
several scarabs decorated with motives closely 
resembling the Roman grylli.- Now the 
necropolis seems to have been in use for a wcry 
long time, but Furtwangler believed, no doubt 
rightly, that the bulk of the objects found in it, 
and especially the grylli, must be dated rather 
early as they still show some of the traditions of 
archaic art.® Our Fig. is a good example. 
Furtwangler consequently dates them in the 
fourth century', allowing for the fact that in 
remote districts art often retains features it has 
already lost elsewhere. At any rate they must 
be earlier than the Roman giydli. Although 



Sardinia was under Carthaginian influence, 
it is difficult to believe that the Phoenicians were 
the inventors of these strange motives : they do 
not correspond to anything else we are ac- 
quainted with from their hands. It ever they 

^ Bottiger, A 7 . Schriften, 1838, III, p. 461 ; King, 
Antique Gems, i860, p. 330; Furtwangler, Gemrnen, 
III, p. 353: Blanchet, REA 1921, p. 50. 

- Adi LV, 1883. p. 102: Furtwangler, Gemrnen, 
III, p. 1 13 f. ; BM Gems, p. XXX f. 

® Furtwangler, Gemrnen, III, p. 114. 


used such compositions, they must have made 
them in imitation of others who had more 
creative genius. Furtwangler attributed their 
ultimate origin to the lonians, who for him were 
the great artists of archaic Greece. In Greece 
itself it is true that prototypes are lacking, but 
in Southern Russia kindred designs were not 
unknown. Gold plaques from the Scythic region 
more than once are decorated wdth a human 
head coupled to that of a lion (Fig. i) ; once 
a similar combination rests upon a fish, this being 
the most complicated form of the motive known 
to us from those parts.^ According to Furt- 
wangler this was proof enough of its Greek 
origin, for he could think of no influence other 
than Greek on the art of the Scythians. As, 
however, Greek giydli hav'e nev'er been found, 
it need not astonish us that this hypothesis did 
not find acceptance. Most scholars contented 
themselves with calling the motives Graeco- 
Phoenician and leaving it at that. 

A few years ago certain seal impressions 
were found which, although they do not tell 
us the whole truth about the grylli, at any rate 
cast a new and unexpected light on them. 
The impressions w'ere found at Ur by' Mr. 
Woolley; they were hidden in the grav'e of a 
Persian and probably' represent a collection of 
gems in which the dead had taken a pride. 
With few exceptions the seals, none of which 
seems to be later than the fourth century 
B.C., are all decidedly Persian in style and in 
subject. Now among them there are sev'eral 
portraits of which Fig. 2 shew's those which 
hav'e been published up to now.'^ Two of them 
are heads of men crowmed one by the head of a 
lion, the other by' that of the crested eagle 
well knowm in Iranian art : ' the back of their 
head is hidden under a goat’s mask, while 
their beards are formed by' the body of a bird, 
whose bill serv'es at the same time as an ear 
to the goat. We hav'e but to compare them 
with a scarab from Tharros (Fig. 3^) ® to see 
the connexion between them, and the Sardinian 
gem in its turn finds a parallel in some Roman 

^ Reinach, Antiq. du Bosph. cimm., pL XXI. 2 = 
Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 158, fig. 45; Cornpte 
Rendu, 1876, pi. Ill, 4, 5, 6 == Minns, p. 208, fig. 106. 
The spirals no doubt are the artist's solution of the 
difficulty he felt in joining the two heads together. 

® Cornpte Rendu, 1877. pi. Ill, 19 — Minns, p. 208, 
fig. 106, no. 19. 

^ IlL London yeas, 1932, May 7, p. 756: Anti- 
quaries Joarn., 1932, p. 390. 

” Compare Legrain, Culture of the Babylonians, pi. 
liii, 802 ; ///. London yea's, 1932,. Aug. 6, p. 207, fig. 9. 

® Furtwangler, pi. XX', 89 ; BM Gems, no. 428. 
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gems that also shew the portrait of a man 
whose beard is a bird (Fig. ^b).^ The third 
seal shews a female head; it is cro\vTied by a 
sitting bird, while a beautiful ram’s head is 
attached to the back of it. It may be compared 
with certain Roman gr>dli, of which Fig. 


opinion — ^but this, of course, is a personal 
view — the Persian designs give the impression 
of having originated in Persian art : they offer 
several particularities unknown to us from the 
West and, carefully as they are composed, they 
do not look like imitations of some foreign fan- 



Fig. ‘ 2 . — Seal impressions from Ur. 
Scale 2:1, 


Fig. 



BM GEM 2569. 


gives an example.- Xow were the gems from 
Tharros purely Greek, classical archaeology* 
would remind us of the Greek artists who are 
responsible for the greater part of Achaemenid 
art and declare them to be derived from Greece. 
As it is, there are only two possibilities. Either 
Persians and Phoenicians borrowed them from 
the same unknown people or else the Phoenicians 
imitated Persian designs which, as the publica- 
tion of the whole collection of gems from Ur 
will reveal to us, were much more numerous 
and varied than \vg would ever have believ*ed 
them to be. With our present knowledge it 
is not easy to decide. I am inclined to take the 
latter view. The Persian designs are much more 
artistic than the Sardinian ones : the artist did 
not add legs to the bird that forms the man’s 
beard or to the animal’s head at the back, and 
altogether he was more successful in making a 
unity of the whole composition. So in my 

^ Furtwangler, pi. XXXd, 78 : also 79 and 80 ; 
BM GemSy nos. 1204, 2571; Babelon, La Graiure en 
Pierres fines, p. 176, fig. 134. 

^ BM Gems, pi. XXIX. 25G9: compare Furt- 
wangler, pi. XX\', 33, pi. XX\’I, 19. Our fig. 3^ 
also has a bird, in this case an eagle, for a head-dress. 


tasy. Others, however, may disagree and ask 
for other arguments. I can still say this. We 
have seen that a simple version of the same 
motive occurred in Southern Russia. Xow of 
late years it has become more and more clear 
that the Scythians not only borrowed from the 
Greeks, but that they owed even more to Iranian 
art, with which they were very well acquainted.^ 
As the grydli were neither Greek nor belonged 
to the native art of the country*, they can hardly 
be anything else but a motive taken over from 
Iran. One more argument. We have been 
speaking of the grylli that consist of different 
masks and heads. The other type seems to be 
based on the hippalectryon. Elsewhere ^ I 
have tried to prove that this fantastical animal 
was an Iranian motive, just as Aristophanes 
has said it to be,^ and that, moreover, it had a 
certain sy*mbolic meaning. From this side also 
it would seem as if the grylli really had something 
to do with Persian art and symbolism. More- 
over, I could point out that the use of the fore- 

^ See Rostovtzeff. Iranians and Greeks, 1922. 

^ Roes. Greek geom. Art, 1932, p. 48 ff. ; RA 1934, 
II, p. 148. 

^ Ranae 938. 
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parts of animals ^ as well as a predilection for 
complicated symbols - were a feature of Persian 
art. Finally, we can shew another Persian 
giydlus of much later date, A Sassanian gem 
in the Louvre, of which, owing to the kindness 
of Mr. Dussaud, I am able to publish a drawing 
(Fig. 4), figures the head of a man carrying a 
singular head-dress that consists of the body 
of an eagle, surmounted by a griffin’s head; 
the human head itself rests on a pair of eagle’s 



Fig. 4. — Sassanian gem in the Loitv^re, 

feet. Eveiy^one who ever studied Sassanian 
seals knows how thoroughly Persian they are: 
Western influence counts for nothing in this 
branch of art. Moreover, the seal in question 
almost certainly was made long after the grylli 
had ceased to be popular in the West. It is 
therefore next to impossible to ascribe this 
motive to the influence of Roman art. 

This is what may be said in favour of the 
theory that grylli originated in Persia. Long 
ago certain scholars considered them as Oriental 
fantasies.^ Indeed we sometimes see the signs 


^ Roes, Motifs iraniens dans Tart grec arch, et 
classique, RA 1934, II, p. 135 ff. Compare the 
Sardinian grydlus Adi L\", 1883, pL H, 72, that 
consists of the forepart of a horse joined to the upper 
part of the body of a man. 

2 RA 1934, II, p. 147. 

® Bottiger, Kl. Schriften, III, p. 460; King, Handb. 
of engr. Gem, p. 329. 


of sun and moon added to them,^ just as they 
appear on Oriental seals and seal cylinders. The 
heads of the Indian elephant that form part of 
several of the later grylli also point to an Eastern 
source. This source may well have been 
Persian. 

About the meaning of the Persian portraits 
we are left in the dark. I must, however, 
mention one curious analogy to them. A 
Roman head of Bacchus as a boy has the head of 
a bull calf attached to its back (Fig. 5}.^ Whether 
or not it is directly connected with the above- 
said representations, it can at any rate shew 
us the direction in which to look for an explana- 
tion. The bull’s head apparently expresses 
the same idea as do the bull’s horns with which 
images of Dionysos sometimes were pro\dded : 
they mean to say that the god formerly was 
adored in the shape of a bull.® We see practi- 
cally the same thing in India : in order to remind 
people that \flsnu might also be a lion or a 
boar, the artist sometimes provided the statue of 
the god with three heads : one human, the other 
two animal. In the like manner the Persian 
portraits perhaps represent a god and a goddess 
who in former days had been adored in the 
shape of different animals . Or they may 
represent the king and the queen in the character 
of two such divinities. Let us hope that the 
publication of the other Persian seals from Ur 
soon will tell us something more about these 
curious devices, which in the preceding century 
attracted attention, but which we have been 
inclined to neglect because they seemed ever 
to remain an unsolvable mysterv'. 

Anne Roes. 

Heemstede, Holland. 

^ For inst. King, Antique Gems, p. 329: Creuzer, 
Symbolik u. Mythologie, III, 2, pi. I, 3 ; IM, i, pi. I, 2. 

® After AZ 1851, pi. 33; see Beschreibung d. ant. 
Skulpt., Berlin, 1891, p. 61, no. 134. 

® Compare Roscher s.v. Zagreus, 537 f. 
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The Palace of Minos : a comparative account 
of the successive stages of the early 
Cretan Civilisation as illustrated hy 
the Discoveries at Knossos. By Sir 
Arthur Evans. \"o1. IV, in two Parts. 
Pp. 1 01 8, with 966 figures in the text, 
Coloured Plates XXVII-XXX\s Supple- 
mentaiy Plates XLIII-LXIX, and four 
General Plans. London : Macmillan & 
Co., 1935. £g gs. 

‘Just forty years from the beginning of my 
first exploration of the site of Knossos it has been 
given me to complete this final \^olume of the 
“ Palace of Ivlinos.’' ’ With these w’'ords Sir 
Arthur Evans begins the Preface of this fourth 
and final volume of his long description of the 
glories of the Minoan Palace, which he has 
rescued — I quote the final wmds of the book — 

'* from the long Night of Alan’s forgetfulness.’ 
The volume is dedicated ‘ To the Memory of 
Federico Halbherr,’ and all who knew* this great 
archaeologist wall be stirred by the noble 
tribute paid to him in the Preface : ‘ first in 
the held, the Patriarch of Cretan excavation.’ 

This ultimate volume naturally follows the 
plan of its predecessors : between chapters 
descriptive of the several parts of the Palace, 
w^e have long dissertations on various classes 
of objects, each treated with the fullest com- 
parative use of material from all relevant parts 
of the ancient w^orld, as w^ell as of wbat has 
been found at e\'ery Minoan site in Crete. The 
preliminary" reports of Knossos, w'hich appeared 
from the first in the BSA, ceased with the 
account of the 1905 season in Vol. XI, and the 
first volume of The Palace of Minos appeared in 
1921, but neither of these events marked any 
close in the process of excavation, which indeed 
w"as only interrupted by the Great War. How 
it developed may be seen from a comparison 
of these four great volumes with the late Dr. 
Hogarth's remark in the preface to \hl. VI of 
the Annual, when he writes after the first year’s 
w"ork, the campaign of the spring of 1900, that 
‘ the Palace of Knossos has not yet been more 
than half excavated.’ By 1903 the wwk w"as 
clearly outgrowing the system of annual reports, 
and in breaking off this series Sir Arthur makes 
his first allusion to ‘ the forthcoming general 


work on the Palace,’ to make its full appearance 
now thirty years later. 

The completed w"ork now happily in our 
hands therefore contains much that is entirely 
fresh ; descriptions of further excavations, 
fully reported and illustrated by all the previously 
gathered material, appear side by side w-ith 
earlier discoveries, now described with the most 
generous amplification. Thus the Room of 
the domestic Snake Cult was discovered only 
in 1930. It is now fully described, and gives 
the author an occasion for a long account of 
the cult of snakes in Alinoan Crete : in this 
section a great number of curious tubular 
objects in terra-cotta found at other sites in 
Crete, at Gournia, at Koumasa, and at Prinia, 
now- find their appropriate explanation as made 
for the convenience of the domestic snakes ; 
hitherto they have either been left in darkness 
or WTongly interpreted. This section introduces 
further dissertations on the Adder Mark of the 
Goddess, a most ingenious theory of the deriva- 
tion of a Minoan sacral pattern from the mark- 
ings on the skin of a snake, on a stone statuette 
of the Goddess as Snake-Mother, and on the 
altars and ritual devoted to her cult. Other 
important sections are devoted to Minoan 
bead-seals, with a fresh treatment of the wKole 
history of Minoan sphragistics, and to the 
author’s most recent researches on the mysterious 
inscribed tablets: though hardly any actual 
reading is possible, the tablets are forced to 
yield a surprising amount of information on 
Minoan life. 

Sections of these tw"0 kinds — we may perhaps 
call them architectural and antiquarian — form 
the solid base for wbat is perhaps the most 
important part of the book : the historical 
deductions to be dra\v"n from the remains at 
Knossos. Thus after the account of the Snake 
Cult we have Sir Arthur’s solution of w'hat he 
aptly calls the Riddle of Mycenae : the chrono- 
logical relations of the Shaft Graves and the 
beehive tombs of Alycenae with one another, 
and 'with the Minoan periods revealed by the 
w'ork at Knossos and at so many other sites in 
Crete. In this discussion tw'o points are in- 
\"olved, and on both the author produces an 
imposing mass of evidence. He believes that 
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‘ the great beehive tombs of IMycenae belong 
to the same Third Middle Minoan date as the 
earliest elements in the Shaft Graves/ and 
that, as Professor Percy Gardner said in the 
Quarterly Review in 1887, the bodies and treasures 
were removed from the beehive tombs and 
placed in graves dug inside the walls in some 
time of stress and danger. This simple ex- 
planation. says Sir Arthur, remains the best. 
He will have nothing at all to do with the rival 
theoiy of ‘ an earlier and a later dynasty marked 
by distinctive modes of burial.’ On the relation 
of Crete to the mainland power of Mycenae he 
speaks with the same certain voice. In the 
mature phase of LM \a, that is in the years 
about 1500 B.C., we hear of ‘ a stage of thorough- 
going Minoan occupation on the Mainland 
side/ and of the fine vases found on the Main- 
land he says that there was ‘ a wholesale im- 
portation of t)"pes at the hands of ^linoan 
potters in the wake of a ver\' real wave of 
conquest.' 

Much space is devoted to the external re- 
lations of Crete, and it is perhaps here that 
Sir Arthur’s mastery of the whole available 
material is most impressively plain. The 
earliest connexions with Eg^^pt are naturally 
treated most fully in previous volumes, for 
the book is as far as possible arranged chrono- 
logically, but the question comes up again here 
in a dissertation on the lion in ^linoan art, and 
we are given the deduction that Mena’s conquest 
of Lower Eg^'pt may have led — Sir Arthur says 
he is brought almost perforce to the conclusion- — 
to a settlement of the region of the Mesara 
plain by ‘ immigrants belonging to the earlier 
stock.' The relations between Crete and Eg\q)t 
have been a feature of the whole book, and 
indeed certain Nilotic connexions were plain 
from the beginning of ^linoan and Mycenaean 
studies: Sir Arthur has written much on the 
subject in Section 34 in the second volume. 
What is fresh in the present volume is a great 
deal now to be learned of the eastern relations 
of Minoan Crete with S>Tia and the Cilician 
region. Upon this a flood of light has been 
cast by the French excavations conducted by 
Professor Schaefer at Ras Shamra on the 
Syrian coast; his discoveries here in 1929 are 
described by Sir Arthur as a ' Alinoan colonial 
plantation.’ All these currents from Crete, in 
the direction of Syria, Cyprus and Cilicia, are 
explored. 

The Great Palace came to an end somewhere 
about the year 1400 b.c. ; at the end of the 
LM. II period. As to the nature of this ending 
Sir Arthur has now’ changed his view’s. In 


\^olume I he inclined to see the cause in ‘ an 
internal rising, apparently of “ submerged ” 
elements ’ ; all was, he felt, not w’ell in the social 
life of this so prosperous and luxurious Minoan 
life. But since this w’as written in 1921, the 
Earthshaker has made himself felt in Crete, 
and Sir Arthur had sad experience in 1922, and 
still more in 1926, of how much destruction 
can be caused in this w’ay. Already in \"oi. II, 
published in 1928, w’e find him, in §§ 45, 46, 
seeing earthquakes as the cause of the catas- 
trophes at the end of MM. II and in the MM. 
l\lb period, and remarking, ‘ How far the final 
overthrow' of the Palace at Knossos, at least 
as a residence for Priest-Kings, may have been 
due to the same physical causes, is itself a fair 
subject for speculation.’ In this conjecture he 
is now’ confirmed, and is inclined to look to an 
earthquake and a subsequent fire as the reason 
for the abandonment of Knossos at the end of 
LM. II. The year can naturally only be given 
roughly as somew'here about 1400 b.c., but, 
oddly enough, the month can be more closely 
fixed ; a most ingenious observation of the 
marks left by the smoke of the great conflagra- 
tion shew’s that it w'as driven by a south-w’est 
w'ind ; this w’ind blow^s with the greatest 
frequency and violence in the month of March ; 
this is likely to have been the month of the 
destruction of Knossos. 

The title of the book is The Palace of Minos 
at Knossos^ and w’hat follow'ed after its catas- 
trophic ending lies outside Sir Arthur's subject. 
We are told that after the fall of the Palace 
the site w’as deserted by its Lords, and the seat 
of Minoan government transferred to the 
Mainland ; perhaps to Mycenae. Subsequent 
finds in the Reoccupied Palace are noticed in 
various parts of these volumes ; notably the 
Late Shrine of Double Axes, some of the objects 
in w'hich are as late as LM. I Hi, but for the 
history of what happened in Crete and in the 
Aegean W’orld in general during this Period 
of Reoccupation and afterwards W’e must quite 
logically though with regret resign oui selves 
to gathering together w'hat w'c can from scattered 
hints and various earlier reports and writings. 
I notice in the account of this Shrine of Double 
Axes that Sir Arthur suggests the possibility 
at this late date of an invasion of Crete from 
the Mainland ; an interesting reversion of their 
earlier positions. Perhaps w'e may yet hope 
in some future volume for Sir Arthur’s inter- 
pretation of the archaeological data of the 
subsequent centuries, wLich indeed bristle with 
unsolved problems. For the present we are 
allow’ed to see the diffusion of Minoan culture. 
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earning with it the Class B script and the style 
of potter)' known as LM. Ill, * fundamentally 
a late outgrow’th of the Palace Style, the Knos- 
sian product of the LM. II period.’ Here a 
point in nomenclature arises. The names of 
Minoan periods can hardly but be transferred 
to the style of the objects made at the time; 
hence it comes about that the widely diffused 
pottery' found in many Mycenaean sites before 
the catastrophe at Knossos and so contemporary 
with Knossian LM. II is here called by Sir 
Arthur LM. Ir, because it is stylistically based 
on Cretan pottery' of the LM. I period : LM. I 
branched off into LM. II at Knossos, elsew'here 
into the parallel style now to be called LM. Ir. 

At this point our guide leaves us : the glory 
of Knossos has departed; its art is widely 
spread and has entered the LM. Ill phase, 
which degenerates into the LM. \llb so notice- 
able in the uppermost stratum at Phylakopi. 
The accounts of the Ring of Minos and of the 
Temple Tomb at Knossos form an epilogue to 
the work. In the last pages we hear of the 
traces of a later memorial cult carried on at 
the Tomb : associated with it w'ere vases of 
mature LM. II and LM. IWa style. Then 
there is a break ; nothing later was found and 
we are left at the brink of the twilight of the 
Greek Middle Age. 

The Temple Tomb w'as discovered and 
excavated only in 1931, and its memorial cult 
rounds off in a striking way the long unrolling 
of Minoan achievement. The stoiy* of its 
discoveiy' is equally appropriate and even 
dramatic. A peasant boy found on the surface 
of the earth the Ring of Minos ; the place w^as 
probed and the tomb w'as discovered. In 1931, 
the ring led Sir Arthur to this crowding dis- 
coveiy*: forty years earlier it w'as the evidence 
of the Island Gems that led him to devote 
himself to the exploration of prehistoric Crete. 

Xo review' can do more than indicate the mass 
of material contained in this book. It is good 
new's that Dr. Joan Evans is preparing an index 
to the whole work, w'hich w'ill appear in a 
separate volume. By its aid archaeologists w'ili 
be able to realise w'ith less effort what a treasure 
they now have in their hands. 

As in the earlier volumes the illustrations are 
lavish. 7 Te architecture of Knossos, w'ith its 
perpetual remodellings and rebuildings, is 
extremely complicated ; the reader is helped 
in these difficulties by veiy clearly drawm plans, 
by any number of photographs, and by the rather 
unusual aid of some w'ell-arranged isometrical 
drawings. A view of the site from the air, 
printed opposite to a ground-plan, is extremely 


instructive : I have myself not been to Knossos 
since the War, and I have found it of the greatest 
help in realising the recent researches. To 
readers who have never visited the Palace, 
indispensable is the epithet to apply to it rather 
than merely useful. 

Eveiy’’one must congratulate Sir Arthur 
Evans on this conclusion to a very great work of 
scholarship and research. 

R. M. D. 

The Swedish Cyprus Expedition : Finds and 
Results of the Excavations in Cyprus, 
1927-1 931 . By Einar Gjerstad and others. 
Vol. I, pp. 1 ~ 578 ; Vol. II, pp. xlv ^861. 
Plates, Vol. I, 155; \ ol. 11 , 250. Stock- 
holm : The S^vedish Cyprus Expedition, 
1934 and 1935. 

Here are the first tw'o volumes (with their 
attendant portfolios of plates) of the report of the 
Sw'edish Archaeological Expedition to C>'prus. 
Two more volumes are promised, and the leader 
of the expedition, Dr. Einar Gjerstad, is to be 
congratulated, like all concerned, in having 
accomplished so much of this project. But if 
excavators are to publish their field notes in this 
microscopic detail, it will be difficult to find 
depositories or readers. 

\"olume I contains only 578 pages, with 155 
plates, 16 plans curiously diverse in size and 
shape, and a multitude of minor illustrations. 
It describes a small neolithic shelter on the islet 
Petra tou Limniti betw'cen Chr^'sokhou and 
Morphou Bays, a neolithic settlement at Lapithos 
on the north coast, 23 tombs in the Bronze Age 
cemetery discovered there and partly cleared in 
1913, and a few' geometric burials, fairly rich, 
and notable for w’hat looks like human sacrifice 
in a tomb-entrance, though the ‘ sacrifical table ’ 
looks uncommonly like the socket of a stela. 
Then at Kythrea near Xicosia there is a group 
of neolithic huts, unusually w'ell preserved, 
with pottery' akin to that of neolithic Lapithos. 
At Ajios Jakovos, north of Salamis, there is a 
group of Late Bronze Age tombs, a Bronze Age 
‘ sanctuary',’ so called without very cogent 
evidence — the ‘ sacrificial basin ’ might be mis- 
taken for a funerary' larnax or a kneading-pan — - 
and an Iron Age shrine, fully authenticated, in 
the rubbish-pits of w'hich there w'as much 
interesting material. In Karpass, a fortified 
settlement of Late Bronze Age (with tombs) at 
Xito\ikla, a short-lived group of tumuli, also of 
Late Bronze Age, at Palaeoskoutella, and later 
tombs dated by Ptolemaic coins, at Kountoura 
Trachoma, and a fine ‘ archaic ’ chamber-tomb 
of masonry with a relief of dancing figures over 
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the doorway, at Trachona, form a detached 
group illustrating the varied fortunes of a single 
small district. Finally, at Enkomi, obstructed by 
Byzantine foundations, and repelled by flood- 
water, the Swedish excavators were able to 
supplement the tomb-record of the British 
Museum by 22 tombs, some very" rich in 
‘ Levanto-Helladic ’ (that is to say, ‘ Late 
Minoan III ’) vases, with painted scenes of 
chariots, and (as Dr. Gjerstad thinks) of boats. 
An interesting feature here is the recurrence, in 
tombs 6 and 1 1, of traces of * fire-purification ’ 
before a fresh interment. 

Volume II is much bigger than \"olume I, 
with 861 pages, 250 plates, and more elaborate 
plans: the largest measures about 3 >: 2 feet. 
It includes 26 geometric and later tombs from 
Amathus, 17 from Stylli near Salamis, 98 from 
the well -worked site of Marion, geometric, 

‘ c'V'pro-classic,’ and hellenistic, permitting more 
exact topology of the later periods than hereto- 
fore ; and two sanctuary sites, the famous 
‘ west acropolis ’ of Idalion ^vhere the Louvre 
paterae and the de Luynes inscribed bronze 
were found long ago, and an up-country shrine 
at Ajia Irene overlooking Morphou Bay, which 
began in the Late Bronze Age, and had a vigorous 
school of terra-cotta statuary in the centuries 
before Greek models became popular. Beyond 
these figurines, outstanding finds are few ; 
suits of splint ’ (or scale) armour from Amathus 
and Idalion, a few undistinguished Greek vases 
of the kind always frequent at Marion, one verv^ 
fine geometric krater from Amathus, like those 
at Camirus : and an unusually long list of 
scarabs at Ajia Irene. 

These scarabs, studied in separate batches by 
Professor Newberry and Dr. Peiper, include a 
quite unusual number which are described as of 
Hyksos, or X\TII-XIX D^masty fabrics. From 
xAmathus (tomb 24) one is assigned to Alitanni. 
In the light of this information, scarabs from 
earlier excavations, hitherto regarded as Saite 
imitations, must be re-examined. Dr. Gjerstad 
utters a strong caution against the use of scarabs 
except as a terminus post quern ; but he transgresses 
his own canon when he dates the bottom layer 
at Idalion on the evidence of two scarabs 
only, of Amenhotep III and Seti I. In their 
context, of course, they are themselves securely 
dated; but one cannot argue both ways. It 
is a pity that the scarabs were not all submitted 
to both experts independently. Experts some- 
times disagree, even about Saite ‘ fakes.’ 

The digging at Idalion was frankly disappoint- 
ing. The ‘ west acropolis ’ was occupied (and 
may have been holy) in the Late Bronze Age ; 


it certainly had a cult of Anait (identified 
eventually with Athena) in the Iron Age ; and 
the variety of the finds suggests something more 
than the house of a chief or priest. But its 130 
walls, each meticulously measured and de- 
scribed, yield not a single piece of architectural 
decoration, no inscription, and little coherent 
plan; mean and muddled reconstructions are 
dominated by a great terrace- or fortress-wall 
along one face of the narrow ridge. Even the 
position of the great finds above mentioned can- 
not be identified now. The temenos at Ajia 
Irene, on the other hand, after a break between 
Late Bronze and Early Iron phases, became 
liable to floods, was deserted early and quietly, 
and was only rediscovered in 1929. Its quaint 
array of votive figures, small in front, larger 
behind, around the cult-pedestal and basin, 
is impressive and unique ; the only near parallel 
is an unpublished store-room of votive figures in 
a looted temenos at Levkoniko. 

In both these volumes, though comparative 
examination and historical reconstruction are 
tantalisingly deferred to Wlume IV, each site 
is ver>" briefly summarised in its general character 
and significance and assigned to its range in 
archaeological periods for ^vhich a new and 
rather cumbrous nomenclature is proposed. 
Without such summaries, it must be confessed, 
so elaborate and meticulous a record would be 
almost useless except to its authors, who know 
what they are describing. It is, in fact, a fair 
copy of the field record, and very little more, 
Everv" object from every tomb and room is 
separately described, measured, plotted on 
diagrams, tabulated in complicated ‘ analyses ’ 
and usually figured in a plate. The 23 tombs at 
Lapithos thus occupy 147 pages of quarto text — 
much of this, moreover, in double columns of 
small type. The instructions for cross reference 
from text to plates are devised to avoid ‘ dis- 
figuring ’ photographs by numerals. Not every 
object being figured, this leads to some waste of 
time. To find ‘ [Enkomi B] 183 Levanto- 
Helladic amphoriskos, as No. 17, decorated as 
No. 43,’ you look in ‘ Plate List I,’ but under 
^ Pi. Ixxvii’ (a long list of disorderly* numbers) 
the numeral 183 does not appear. So you 
refer back to the text, and find that No. 17 is 
fourth from the left in the fifth row of an artistic 
but crowded photograph: some of these rows 
contain 25 or 29 objects. To verify* ‘ decorated 
as No. 43,’ repeat the process, find the fifth pot 
from the right in a row, and obser\*e that on this 
small scale and in unlucky lighting no ‘ decora- 
tion ’ is \isible. Further drawbacks are that 
some of the terminology^ is unfamiliar — 
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‘ Levanto-Helladic ’ seems to mean ‘ Late 
Minoan III ’ or more popularly ‘ Mycenaean ‘ : 
that indications of scale are rare, and objects on 
different scales are juxtaposed '^Pl. xiviiij ; and 
that some of the collotv-pes. and even the half- 
tone blocks in the text, are wanting in definition. 

There are a few small slips in description. 
Is not the ‘ deer’s head ’ in faience from Enkomi 
(PL Ixxxiv. II. 38) really a mule or ass? It 
wears a halter, and seems to have a mane but 
no horns. The incense-burners (PL Ixvi) are 
fairly common grave-gear, not necessarily 
shrine-furniture. The iron ‘ pikes ’ i PL xlviii. 32 
a, c, liv. 3. 10) seem to be rusted togethei. 

Particular attention to the human remains 
has been rew^arded with exceptional good luck 
on several occasions : and the separate mono- 
graph of the late Dr. Furst (Lund. 1933 ' on the 
skulls and other bones has already been re\Tewed 
in this Journal. The discovery', in 1913, that the 
Earlier Bronze Age corpses were buried sitting, 
not recumbent and contracted, is amply con- 
firmed ; and also the complete change-over to 
extended recumbent burial in the Late Bronze 
Age and thereafter. Xote that ‘ buried in 
androgynous position’ TI. p. 102 i only means 
that of adjacent skeletons one is believed to be 
male and the other female. 

Thanks to the strictness with which these 
descriptive volumes have been denuded of 
comparative matter, and commentary’ of any 
sort, the full value of all this detailed description 
cannot be appreciated till the publication of 
Volume IW But enough has been said to 
give these instalments their due as the most 
ambitious and elaborate contribution to the 
archaeology' of Cy'prus that has been attempted 
hitherto. J. L. M. 

Die Grabhiigelnekropole bei DuvanliJ in 
Sudbulgarien. By Bogdan D. Filow 
with the co-operation of Ivan Welkow and 
\Assil Mikow. Pp. vii 242 : 16 plates 
and 229 illustrations in the text. Sophia : 
Bulgarian Archaeological Institute, 1934- 

The magnificent works of art published in 
this volume have already from time to time been 
published as found in the Anzeiger of the Jahrhuch 
and elsewhere, but at last it is possible to study 
them as a whole. This excellent volume gives 
a full and detailed account of the finds and the 
circumstances of their finding, and the Bulgarian 
Institute is to be warmly congratulated on the 
publication of a group of objects of the highest 
importance to the study of Greek art as well as 
to the history* of Thrace. 

Duvanli had long been known as the source 


of certain Greek objects in the Sofia Museum. 
It is a village situated near Philippopolis. The 
Institute commenced in 1929 excavations in 
various burial mounds near Duvanli. The 
results were rich and varied. The mound of 
Kukuva was distinct from all the rest in being 
in the first place a prehistoric settlement site. 
It thus, under careful excavation, produced a 
series of finds illustrating the Chalkolithic, 
Bronze and Iron ages of Bulgaria, conforming 
to finds of these periods already known from 
larger sites. The Iron Age material is perhaps 
the most important, since so little is known in 
Bulgaria of this epoch. 

One remarkable feature of this mound was 
that all round its periphery* had been cut holes 
of various dimensions which were, to judge from 
their contents, libation-holes. The mound seems 
at an early* date to have achieved a reputation 
for sanctity* and sacrifices, some human, were 
made at it and on it. The date of these libation- 
holes is uncertain but may cover a long period. 
In one, at any rate, was a coin of Philip II- 
The mound, apparently* of some particular 
sanctity*, was in the fifth century* used for a 
burial. A rectangular stone grave, of the ty*pe 
usual at this date in all ^Macedonia and Thrace, 
\v*as inserted into the southern face of the pre- 
historic mogila. Unfortunately its contents seems 
to have been largely dispersed in 1925 when it 
was opened by* peasants, but the Bulgarian 
authorities succeeded in collecting the bulk 
of the objects. A purchase by the Sofia 
Museum of a number of objects completed the 
group. This purchased group was proved to 
come from Kukuva by the fact that it included 
a silver vase without handles : the handles 
were found in reputable circumstances at 
Kukuva and fitted the vase. The objects 
comprised, beside this vase, a gold necklace, a 
massive torque, eleven gold earrings, a hea\y* 
gold armlet, a ring, a silver omphalos-cup, some 
bronze vessels and a black-figure Attic vase 
which gives some indication of the date of the 
burial. Of these objects the silver vase, an 
amphora, is of the highest importance. Its 
handles are in the shape of winged ibex-lions 
and the vase itself is clearly* neither Thracian 
nor Greek. It is here published as ‘ Persian- 
Greek,’ but with that classification I w'ould 
quarrel. It is undoubtedly of pure Persian 
workmanship, Achaemenid in style and origin. 
Its Greek elements are such as are commonly 
found in Achaemenid art of the fifth century*. 
The authors assign to this grave group the date 
of ' first half of the fifth century ’ and yet date 
the silver amphora strangely to the ‘ early* 
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fourth century’ (p. 203'). All parallels with 
Persian art, and there are many, suggest the 
early fifth century. The vase may, indeed, 
well be a relic from the days of Persian control 
of Thrace. In any case it is Persian and not 
‘ Greco-Persian.’ The ibex-lion handles associate 
it with the fine series of Achaemenid animal- 
figures in metal of the time of Xei-xes. 

Kukuva is the only mound combining pre- 
historic and classical material and is the only 
mound of the whole rich group to have been 
rifled. 

A second mound, that of Bashova, produced 
the most important finds. It ^v^s the grave, 
built of stone slabs, of a man and contained the 
following objects of importance : — a thin gold 
breastplate decorated in repoussee ; a suit of 
bronze armour ; a silver-gilt omphalos-cup 
shewing a design in the interior of four racing 
chariots : a silver-gilt kylix with an interior 
design of a sea-nymph riding on a horse — the 
sea below' her is indicated by weaves and fishes; 
a silver-gilt drinking horn 20 cm. in height with 
a palmette zone round the mouth, fluting 
along the body of the horn and a terminal 
horse-pro tome at the business end. A small 
silver beaker wfiich exactly corresponds in shape 
and pattern to a black-glaze beaker in the same 
tomb. The omphalos-cup, the kylix, the horn 
and the beaker w'ere all alike inscribed in large 
letters with the name AAAAAEME punched on 
to the outer surface. Some iron w'eapons and 
a fine Attic red-figure hydria, with a theoxeny 
scene, and some bronze vessels complete the list. 

Here is the family plate of a Thracian prince 
w'hose name is preserved in the w'ord AaSaAeps, 
though whether in the genitive or nominative 
one cannot tell, since our knowiedge of Thracian 
grammar is negligible. But we can be sure 
that the name is Thracian, and almost as sure 
that the name was added to the silver by some- 
one other than the artist. The silver itself 
can rank as the best w^e have of fifth-century 
Greek toreutic. The only object in the grave 
not of alien origin is the breastplate, w'hose 
design is of a semi-Scythian character not 
uncommon in Thrace. 

The third mound, Alushovitsa, contained the 
burial of a \voman in a grave cut rectangularly 
in the soil, perhaps timbered. It contained 
tw'o magnificent gold fibulae wdth triple chain- 
pendants, a rich gold necklace, tw^elve gold 
earrings, a mirror, silver cup and an Attic 
black-figure amphora of some merit, some 
glass and some alabastra of alabaster. Of other 
minor objects perhaps the most important — 
and their importance seems to have escaped 
JHS — ^VOL. LV. 


the excavators — are three pottery tattooing 
stamps. Their purpose can be inferred from 
parallels with prehistoric instances and there is 
evidence that Thracian w'omentattoed or stamped 
tattoo-patterns on their bodies in the fifth 
century% Of the whole grave-group the gold 
fibula-pendants are the most important. 
Nothing in this grave seem to be of local origin 
except the tattoo-stamps. The authors date 
this grave as the earliest — late sixth or early 
fifth centurvA 

The fourth mound, Golemata, contained a 
stone-built grave of a man. It contained 
two gold breastplates, one small size, both in 
repoussee ; tw'o magnificent silver-gilt kantharoi 
of identical proportion and shape (height with 
handles 25 cm.'i, a gold finger-ring, tw'o silver 
gilt-reliefs in high repoussee and a series of 
small gold masks of lions and a gorgon, of great 
beauty\ Of these objects the tw'o kantharoi 
are outstanding. One is plain, except for satyu- 
masks on the handles where they join the lip. 
The other, in all other respects identical, has 
an incised design on each side. On one is 
Dionysos and a maenad bearing a fawn, on the 
other a maenad repulsing a satyr, lightly 
drawm on the metal, and gilt. Here again are 
contributions to our knowledge of Greek toreutic 
of the very^ first order, perfect in preservation, 
impeccable in style. Another Thracian name 
occurs, ZKYGOAOKO, incised on the gold finger 
ring. Here is an undoubted genitive and a 
known Thracian name. The w'orkmanship 
of the ring is pure Greek; the lettering looks 
local and not original. Armour and an iron 
slashing-s^\'ord complete the group. Here is 
nothing local except the tw*o breastplates. 
These seem to be plain Thracian w'ork without 
Scythian admixture. A fragment of a black- 
figure lekythos W'as found, but the authors 
date Golemata to the mid-fifth century or at 
latest 440. This certainly accords with the 
style of the kantharoi designs. 

A fifth mound, Arabajiskata, contains the 
burial of a w'oman. The grave was a timbered 
rectangle as at Alushovitsa. It contained a 
gold breastplate of Thracian fabric, a rich 
necklace and earrings of gold, a gold ring bearing 
the design of a horseman and an inscription 
of w'hich only the baffling W'ord MEZHNAI can 
be made out . An Attic red-figure hydria 
confirms the date at about 430. The necklace 
and earrings look Ionian. But this tomb is 
remarkable for one unique feature. In one 
corner, carefully laid together, w'as found a 
group of objects consisting of pebbles, prehistoric 
axes of stone, and some Hints. Also near by 

R 
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was a smali group of sea-shells. These objects 
can be explained only on two assumptions : 
(i) that the lady had a taste in curios (and she 
could have collected her prehistoric souveniis 
from Kukuva Mogila near at hand), or (2,1 that 
we have here some Thracian burial-rite. Al- 
though there is some ground for favouring the 
second h\^othesis in \iew of the obvious sanctity 
of Kukuva mogila as shewn by the libation pits, 
yet I incline to the more common-sense vie^v. 

The sixth, Losarskata mound, stone-built, 
contained two things only, the remains of a 
wooden bed and a small inferior black-figure 
leks'thos, both Greek. But the bed is a welcome 
addition to the slender repertoire of Greek 
furniture which Miss Richter has assembled. 

Some other minor and unimportant mounds are 
published and the authors conclude ^vith a full 
publication of Rachmanli, Varbitsa and Alex- 
androvo, which do not belong to the Duvanli 
group but to other districts. Rachmanli is 
in the Philippopolis province, but Alexandrovo 
is in Lovetch county on the Danube, and 
\'arbitsa in Preslav county. These burials 
are similar but less rich and of their contents 
we can note mainly a silver rhyton, fourth ccntuiy^, 
in the shape of a calf's head from Rachmanli, 
a fine silver beaker from \'aibitsa. and the 
already famous silver cup from Alexandrovo 
inscribed KOTYOI ErrElITCON. 

The authois rightly reject Rostovtzeffs view 
that in these graves we can see the graves of a 
people " within the Scythian cultuial circle.’ 
The mode of burial is not Scythian and of the 
objects in the graves the few rate local objects 
are not of pure Scythian txpe. The suggestion 
implied, that the Greek imported objects came 
from Panticapaeum or thereabouts cannot be 
maintained for a moment . The ti ade connexions 
of the Hebros valley were with the north Aegean, 
and only to a limited extent with Apollonia 
Pontica. which might conceivably have acted 
as intermediarv’ with the Crimea. 

As to the oiigin of the imported silverwork and 
gold, the authors do not seem to be too certain. 
They incline to two main souices, C'yzikos and 
Amphipolis. The first because of the pre- 
valence of Cyzicene staters in Bulgaria, the 
second because of its position as general entrepot 
for central Thracian goods, via the Struma 
valley. Apollonia Pontica, they think, served 
not as an intermediary with the north but rather 
with Ionia in general. Thus they think that 
the great wealth of these graves must be derived 
partly from Ionian cities via Apollonia and 
Cyzicus partly from Athens \ha Amphipolis. 

Here we are on ground of conjecture, without 


certain facts. To me the lovely toreutic is 
certainly Athenian of the finest age and style. 
The chariot cup, the mmph-kylix, the drinking 
horn and the kantharoi are pure Attic work. 
As such the best port that Athens could have 
used for their sending to middle Thrace would 
be Aenos, a port controlled by Athens from 
the mid-fifth century, and under her influence 
for a long time earlier. That obviates the 
necessity of sending goods right up the Struma 
and round by Sofia down again to the central 
Hebros valley. Maroneia would equally have 
served. Where Thracian kings had their coins 
made would equally be places w’here they bought 
their silver and gold, \vhich no doubt was wTat 
they got for slaves and corn in the Hebros 
region. 

What is certain is that at last we have rich 
information about Athenian toreutic of the 
fifth centuiv’, of the style in which Thracian 
kings lived, as well as of their names and burial 
habits. That is no minor contribution to 
archaeology, and the Bulgarian Institute is to 
be congratulated on its enterprise, its scrupulous 
excavation and its excellent publication. We 
no^v have for the Thracian region as full in- 
formation for the fifth century as w'e have from 
Trebenishte for Western Macedonia in the sixth 
century. 

S. C. 

Pagasai und Demetrias. By Friedrich Stah- 
LTX, Ernst Meyer, Alfred Heidner, 
Pp. xii— 274: 3 maps, 24 plates. Berlin 
and Leipzig : de Gray ter. 27 /«. 

In 1906 the present writer said in this Journal^ 

It is to be hoped that the site of Pagasae will 
some time soon be properly planned and de- 
scribed.” This hope has at last been fulfilled, 
and admirably fulfilled, by the authors of this 
work. Dr. Stahlin is well knowm for his 
scientific researches in Thessalian topography. 
He fiist studied Phthiotis and then after several 
years’ work gave us Dos Hellenische Thessalien, 
the fust scholarly historical geography of 
ThessaK which set the study of its topography, 
obscure and difficult as it is, on a sound footing. 
ZSow he and his collaborators, Dr. Aleyer and 
Di . Heidner, have made a specialised study of 
the extant remains and of the histore of Pagasae 
and Demetrias. Beloch in 1911 first put for- 
'ward the view, since proved by epigraphlc 
e\idence. and now generally recognised, that 
Demetrias was a Hellenistic refounding of 
Pagasae just as Sikc'on also became Demetiiasj 
and not a new and separate foundation. This 
Dr. Stahlin has firmly and rightly supported 
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and it leads inevitably to a revision of previously 
current ideas on the topography of the neigh- 
bouring region. lolkos is, of course, not 
Episkope. but the kastro of \"olos. Demetrias 
was certainly not on the height of Goritsa just 
south of \"olos, but on the left bank of the 
Ligarorema on the opposite side of the bay. 
Its predecessor the classical Pagasae is to be 
recognised in the walls on the right bank of the 
Ligarorema which had their acropolis on the 
left bank and so overlapped those of Demetrias. 
The site was well chosen, as the excellent map 
shews. There were northern and southern 
harbours on either side of a promontoiy which 
apparently had been important in the Bronze 
Age. The hills enabled the walls to follow a 
line easily defensible. There was an acropolis, 
and on the site of a neolithic settlement the 
palace fortress of the Antigonid kings. The 
walls of Demetrias shew three building styles 
of which the first and second, though one appears 
archaic, are contemporary but stylistically 
different. It is conceivable as suggested that 
the archaic styie may be due to the re-use of 
material from the north-east wall of Pagasae 
which lay somewhere on the left bank of the 
Ligarorema, more or less along the line later 
followed by the south wall of Demetrias. It 
is this southern stretch of the walls which 
shews the third style of building and yielded 
the wonderful harvest of painted stelai. The 
towers from \vhich they came belong to a re- 
building after a destruction. The authors’ 
view, supported by the epi graphical evidence 
of the stele of a man killed at Phthiotic Thebes 
taken by Philip in 217 b.c. and by historical 
considerations, that Demetrias was dismantled 
after Cynoscephalae and then hurriedly re- 
fortified when it was occupied by Antiochus III 
in 192 B.C., is convincing. 

The book divides into tw'o main parts. In 
the first, after a brief introduction, mainly 
geographical. Dr. Stahlin describes in detail 
first the visible ruins of Pagasae and then those 
of Demetrias. His account of the fortifications 
and analysis and comparison of them with 
others is admirable. The greatest pains have 
been taken to ensure accuracy and the docu- 
mentation is thorough. Tw^o other sections 
deal with the Roman city and its aqueduct and 
with the Byzantine remains. Dr. Meyer gives 
the historical commentary from all sources, 
of w'hich he shew's that he possesses close and 
intimate knowledge. His narrative falls into 
five periods, the prehistoric, classical Pagasae, 
Demetrias of Hellenistic and Roman times, 
Byzantine and mediaeval Demetrias, and finally 


Turkish and modern times. He adds an 
appendix on the site and walls of Goritsa, 
previously accepted as Demetrias, and suggests 
it may be Orminion. The site at Xevestiki 
still farther south near Lechonia, which was 
usually held to be that of Xeleia, is now’ given to 
Met hone, w'hich may w'ell be correct, for the 
archaic appearance of the ruins would suit 
Methone, which in the Homeric catalogue is 
one of Philoctetes’ towms. Xeleia, which is 
kno\\'n from an inscription and from coins as 
the seat of the cult of Aphrodite Xeleia. is 
( since according to Strabo Demetrias lay between 
it and Pagasae) now^ placed by the inner harbour 
of Demetrias. 

Such correction of doubtful points of Thes- 
salian topography is valuable for the study of 
the Homeric catalogue and of Hellenistic history 
when Demetrias, as one of the fetters of Greece, 
played an important part. Even the Cambridge 
Ancient History still marks it at Goritsa. To 
archaeologists this book is valuable for the 
observations on the fortifications and their 
construction, especially the use of unbaked 
brick, and it is a useful guide to the somewdiat 
spasmodic excavations. Xow that this ex- 
cellent work has given a full summary of all 
that is so far knowm from excavation, surface 
examination, and ancient authorities, perhaps 
the authors ^vdll be enabled to undertake a 
methodical exploration of the site under the 
aegis of the German Institute at Athens. 

A. J. B. ^V. 

Delos, XVI : Le sanctuaire des dieux de 
Samothrace. By F. Chapouthier. Pp. 

^ 97 - 4 plates, 1 17 figures. Paris: de 
Beccard, 1935. 

It is hard to know* whether to praise more the 
luciditv wdth wEich M, Chapouthier has set 
forth the conclusions reached by the study of the 
architectural and epigraphical remains of the 
Sanctuary in which the Great Gods of Samo- 
thrace were worshipped in Delos, or the pains- 
taking skill wdth w'hich the position and function 
of the individual stones of the buildings have 
been determined, w'hich w^as the composite 
labour of several hands, as a forew^ord explains. 

The earliest Sanctuary w'as built at some date 
before the middle of the fourth centuryy, but it 
w^as in the later second centurv' under the second 
Athenian domination that the shrine was 
rebuilt on a larger scale, at a time when the 
w^orship of the Kabeiroi w'as being merged into 
or rather w^as absorbing that of the Dioscuroi. 
The final destruction of the shrine is put dotvn to 
the second sack of Delos in 69 b.c. 
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There are also chapters on the site in general, 
on the adjacent chapel built in 102-101 B.c. 
in tvhich Alithridates Eupator was worshipped 
as Dionysus, and on a round structure in the form 
of a piiteal, in which the author recognises the 
ecTxapa of the Samothrakion. 

It is not a site that lends itself to effective 
photography, but the photographs are technically 
excellent, and the plans, sections and perspective 
drawings fulfil every demand. 

Das Heroon von Kalydon. By E. Dygg\’B, 
F. PouLSEN, K. Rhomaios. {D, KgL Danske 
Vidensk. Selsk. Skrifter, 4). Pp. 143; 
7 plates, 157 figs. Copenhagen: Levin 
and ^lunksgaard, 1934. 

This, the report of the third season of the 
Danish excavation at Kalydon, consists mainly 
of the definite publication of the Heroon dis- 
covered in 1926 in the S.-W. cemetery^ but 
there is also an account of digging within the 
towm and at the Temple of Artemis Laphria, 
where new' fragments of painted metopes came 
to light ; some fragments are said to belong not 
to metopes but to a painted pediment. A 
proxeny-decree on a bronze tablet is also 
published. Of the Heroon itself the account is 
clear and complete. The building comprised a 
peristylar court with porch, surrounded by 
rooms on tw^o sides with a projecting exedra in 
the middle of a third W'all. At the back of the 
main room, the walls of which were adorned 
with medallions sculptured with busts of deities 
and heroes, w'as a square apse, and at the back 
of this stood an altar and a base for statues. 
Underneath w'as a vaulted grave-chamber con- 
taining tw'o richly sculptured stone couches. 
Sufficient of architectural detail remains to 
permit of an almost complete restoration of the 
monument, which in type recalls the palaestra 
or gy'mnasium. The date of the building is 
now' said to be the second century' b.c. An 
appendix describes the ceramic finds, of local 
fabric; the debris of a potteiy had been used 
as packing for the foundations. 

Altsamische Standbilder, II. By' E. Buschor. 
Pp. 20, plates 40. Berlin; Archaologisches 
Tnstitut des deutschen Reiches > Gebr. 
Mann), 1935. 10 m. 

This, the second \'olume of Professor Buschor's 
publication, contains material of especial im- 
portance : fragments of an early' daedalic 
Hera: the sixth-century group by Geneleos; 
the girl from Myli; the seated Hera dedicated 
by Aiakes : and nvo interesting bronzes, one 
of bionze plate hammered over a core. The 


series begins in the middle of the seventh 
century and ends in the filth, the stages not 
represented by' the finds from the Heraion 
being illustrated by' figures, obviously Samian, 
from elsew'here. 

Professor Buschor traces the different tenden- 
cies in Samian art, particularly the ‘ eastern ’ 
and the ‘ W'estern/ points out the w'orks that 
can be associated w'ith the style of Geneleos 
and with the style of the Cheramyes master, 
and arranges even the smaller fragments in 
close sequence. It is, of course, natural that 
bronze figurines should be more perfect and 
appear more advanced than stone statues: 
even if some of the latter are dated later than 
one would expect, one can hardly question the 
verdict of so great an authority. 

The interest of the subject, the brilliance of 
the exposition, the amount of information 
convey'ed, almost but not quite reconcile one 
to the method — the treatment in essay or 
lecture form on which I have commented in 
reviewing Vol. I. Its chief draw'back is the 
relegation of references (which are very few) 
to the list of illtistrations : in less skilful hands 
it would involve the omission of necessary 
descriptive particulars, but here they are almost 
ahvay's complete. 

The pictures are as beautiful as before : good 
photographs and excellent reproductions, which 
go far to prove the superiority' of half-tone over 
collotype for objects like these. The descriptions 
are greatly' assisted by' the inclusion of a few 
line-blocks in the text. 

W. L. 

Die Falschung der ludovisischen Thronlelme. 
Pp, 21, 10 plates. Orestes. Pp. 8, 4 figs. 
By' A. ScHEUER. Teplitz-Schonau : pub- 
lished by' the author, 1934. 

The author, it would seem, has made it his 
mission in life to purify' our museums by exposing 
hitherto unsuspected forgeries and misinterpreta- 
tions. The first of these tw'o essays is an attack 
on the LudoHsi Throne: it came to light sud- 
denly W'ith no pedigree or provenience, it is 
unantique in form and in sty'le, as W'ell as in 
material and in tooling, and its breakages are 
deliberately designed for artistic effect. The 
modernity' of the Boston counterpart, needless 
to say, is assumed throughout. We must leave 
the authorities of the Terme and Boston museums 
to cope with this ferocious assault. The second 
essay is an effort of positive criticism and leads 
to an even more amazing result: the Ludovisi 
Medusa must represent Orestes, because photo- 
graphed at a certain angle it recalls to the 
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author the Orestes of the celebrated Melian 
relief in Berlin. 

n ritratto nell’ arte antica. By Roberto 

Paribeni. Pp. 40 ; 365 plates. Milano : 

Treves, 1934. 150/. 

The best part of this book is the introductory^ 
essay: certainly the liveliest, if not the most 
unprejudiced, short account of ancient portrai- 
ture anyAv^here to be found. Paribeni refuses 
the name of portrait to those fanciful exercises in 
physiognomy which pass as Pericles, Euripides, 
and Alexander; and finds the individual man 
in Rome alone. In a brief space he gives a 
vivid and moving account of the greatness and 
decay of Roman society, as seen in the physical 
ty^Des and psyxhological expressions of the Roman 
portrait ; and ends by remarking that this emin- 
ently human and revealing art makes a greater 
appeal to our imagination than the impassive 
serenity of Greece. 

Unfortunately the plates do not fulfill the 
expectations which the text arouses. They' are 
numerous, no doubt; but they are not well 
reproduced, and the legends accompanying 
them are too often inadequate and inaccurate. 
A few comments will indicate some of these 
shortcomings : 

Fig. 21 : the British Museum Caesar still 
figures as antique, though he has long been 
recognized as a fabrication of the eighteenth 
century. Fig. 22 : the green slate Caesar in 
Berlin, also of doubtful antiquity^ and doubtfully 
Caesar, is wrongly^ said to be in Alunich. Fig. 
38 : an evidently' Constantinian head in the 
Capitoline Aluseum is given to the first half of 
the third century. Plate 38 : the bronze 
diadoch in the Terme is now placed by' Rhys 
Carpenter and Michalowski in the middle of the 
first century b.c., not in the third. 63 : the 
Boston herm (now said by^ Crome to be a por- 
trait of Virgil) still figures as an unquestioned 
Menander. 91 : the bust-form and the shape of 
the pedestal can hardly be Republican; it is 
more likely' to be a Flavian marble version of a 
Republican wax imago, or simply a belated 
portrait in the native Italic sty'le. 97 : probably 
Neronian, not late Republican. 98 : Xorbanus 
Sorix stated by' Goethert to be Flavian, not 
Republican. loi : why^ Pompey'? It does not 
resemble in the least the well-attested head in 
Copenhagen. 105; the Barracco priest of 
Sarapis is still offered as a possible portrait of 
Caesar. 106: no indication that the Xaples 
Caesar is a late Hadrianic remodelling of an 
original of uncertain date. 1 08 : not ' Brutus,’ 
but Agrippa Postumus, according to the latest 


view. iQo: now identified as C. Caesar. 15 1 : 
sometimes identified as Corbulo. 1 56 : the basalt 
Xero in the Ufiizi is almost certainly^ a work of 
the Renascence. 1 59 : impossible as an antique 
work. 164: identified as Lepidus, and any- 
how a century' earlier than P.’s dating. 177: not 
Vitellius, and probably not antique. 204 : Xerva, 
but modern. 265 : the y'oung man's name was 
C. Volcacius Myropnous, as the inscription on 
the pedestal shews. 302 : why is the Capitoline 
bust signed by the y'ounger Zenas, a work of the 
earlier Hadrianic age, placed at the beginning 
of the third century’? 332 : why is the Philippus 
Arabs of the Braccio Xuovo called without 
explanation an unknow'n Roman of the second 
half of the third century' ? 337 : the woman 

with the removable alabaster wig, here placed 
in the fourth century, is dated by Poulsen about 
195- 339- not third-fourth century' ; L’orange 

dates it c. 450. 343: why Diocletian? Del- 

brueck and L’orange identify as Probus. 346 : 
the identification of the colossal bronze head in 
the court of the Palazzo dei Conservator! as 
Constant ius II is quite convincing, and should 
at least be mentioned. 347 : the Constantinian 
head formerly in the Palazzo Giustiniani is now 
in Xew York. 348: the head in the Terme 
dates from the middle, not the beginning, of the 
fourth century, and cannot represent an emperor 
as it has no diadem. 357 : the Brescia fondo 
d^oro represents members of the Severan dymasty' 
and dates from about a.d. 225, as Peirce and 
others have shewn ; the old fourth-century 
dating is inadmissible. 361 : P. adopts for the 
empress in the CasteUo at Milan neither the late 
dating of Delbrueck (Theodora) nor the early 
one of Peirce and Tyder (Justina), but wishes 
to regard her as an unidentified empress of the 
fifth century; is this necessary? R. H. 

The Cambridge Ancient History : Volume of 
Plates IV. Prepared by' C. T. Seltman, 
Pp. xiv + 21 1. Cambridge University' 
Press. i‘2s, 6 d. 

The most important part of this volume is 
devoted to illustrating Airs. Strong's chapters 
on the art of the Roman Republic and the 
Augustan period ; and just as these give the best 
and most up-to-date summary' of the latest 
research into the complicated problem of the 
sources and character of Roman imperial art, 
so this collection of photographs provides a 
pictorial commentary' which could hardly' be 
improved. It is really surprising how, with the 
limited means at her disposal, Mrs. Strong has 
managed to suggest the whole range and richness 
of Roman art, and at the same time to include 
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objects too little kno\\Ti and not easy to find even 
in specialist publications. 

Mrs. Strong is occupied less with the technical 
and aesthetic aspects of Italic and Roman art 
than with those features which interested the 
Romans themselves : namelV; its function as a 
means of propaganda for the Roman idea. W^e 
are so familiar with this side of Roman art, and 
accept its success so much as a matter of course, 
that we forget how remarkable and original an 
achievement this was in its day. Oriental 
monarchs had celebrated their exploits in monu- 
mental form, and the cities of Greece had glori- 
fied themselves in the veiled language of myth : 
but it was a new' idea to represent the self- 
consciousness of a great people in a form at once 
commemorative and symbolic. Vet this is, in 
fact, the significance of the Ara Pads, the breast- 
plate of the Augustus from Prima Porta, and the 
great imperial cameos in \ ienna and Paris : 
and !Mrs. Strong shews clearly how narrative 
and myth and allegory are mingled and juxta- 
posed in these remarkable works, and how' the 
policy of Augustus and his dynasty — at once 
national and supranational — is condensed and 
compacted into a symbolic language intelligible 
to all. 

Historical reliefs, the cameos w'hich probably 
reproduce triumphal paintings on a large scale, 
portiaits, architecture, and even decorative art, 
all play their part as w'itnesses and interpreters 
of the Augustan idea of empire. Thus explained 
Roman ai t becomes intelligible as the foundation 
upon W'hich the art of Christian Europe was 
built ; not only its technical accomplishment, 
but its w'hole spiritual signiticance as ^\'ell made 
the transition easy and inevitable. Mis. Strong 
has grasped the religious character of imperial 
Roman art as few' have done, and has interpreted 
it lucidly and convincingly. In detail her 
analysis of the monuments does justice to the 
latest research; and although it might be 
possible to argue about some <4f her decisions, 
theie can be no question that her main con- 
clusions are the right ones. And that is precisely 
what matters in a publication of this kind. 

In addition to ^Irs. Strong's contribution 
there are useful surveys of late Hellenistic and 
Roman coins, and relevant aspects of Parthian 
and Celtic art. 

Catalogue of the Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Paintings and Mosaics in the British 
Museum. By R. P. Hinks. Pp. Ixxi ijj : 
32 plates, 168 text illustrations. London: 
the British Museum, 1933, 40s. 

It is unlikely that our kiiowiedge of Greek 


painting will ever be significantly increased, 
and progress must, it seems, be content to take 
the form of the re-arrangement and re-assessment 
of remotely derivative material w'hicli can at 
best only leave us guessing. True, as Mr. 
Hinks remarks, the logical simplicity of the 
aesthetic processes of the Greek mind lends to our 
guessing a general validity which could not he 
claimed under like circumstances for later and 
(aesthetically' more complicated phases of 
pictorial art. But, with, the best will in the w'orld, 
classical painting, as know'n to us, must be ranked 
amongst the crafts rather than the arts, and is 
here fith' grouped with mosaic-w'ork. When 
Mr. Hinks w'rites that Apelles ‘ seems to fill 
the end of a \'ista, like Ingres : to resume in a 
perfect synthesis all the science of the past, 
but to offer no clue to his successors. A painter 
like Pausias may have been a less perfect artist, 
just as Delacroix w'as a less perfect artist than 
Ingres; but, also like Delacroix, he was the 
means to a new' realisation of form ’ — when 
Mr. Hinks thus carries us aw'ay with an eloquence 
which makes the whole ol his Introduction 
uncommonly pleasant reading, we forget for 
the moment that we really know' almost nothing 
either of Apelles or of Pausias ! For what do 
w'e in fact know, save that Apelles w'as a success- 
ful portrait-painter and affected a special 
varnish : that Pausias painted ceilings and drew 
a bull in perspective? It is from such dead 
trivialities that a long and able line of artists 
and critics has endeavoured, and failed, through 
four centuries to extract something that really 
lives and matters. And failure is foredoomed. 

But if in the pre-Pompeiian periods of paint- 
ing there is little that is new', the mass of material 
from Pompeii itself badly needed overhauling. 
Mau s four ' Sty les ’ of Pompeiian painting 
ha\'e too long usurped an authority which owed 
more to didactic precision than to objective 
evidence or even to reasonable t\'pology'. 
Developing and modifying the W'ork of Curtius, 
Pfuhl and others, (Mr. Hinks has here produced 
a synthesis ol leal value to the English student. 
Lsing the Mau classification as a basis, he re- 
orientates and partially re-dates its components. 
.Vn impoitant outcome ol his review* is, w'ithout 
undue partisanship, to strengthen materially 
the contribution of Italian craftsmanship to 
tile Pompeiian complex. In particular, he 
insists upon an essentially Italian origin for the 
Third i5tyle, in spite of its liking for Nilotic 
subjects, and compares the use of Italian land- 
scapes by Elshcimer, Berchem or Richard 
\\ ilson. This drastic revision of the normal 
view is difficult to prove, but Mr. Hinks at least 
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makes out a case for a careful reconsideration, 
of the conventional claims of Alexandria. 
Incidentally, he endorses the view that the 
Third and Fourth Styles were to a large extent 
contemporaneous — a point \vhich can readily 
be settled when Italian excavators begin to 
apply to their work the technical methods long 
normal in Germany and elsewhere. It is a 
devastating judgment of Italian excavation that 
still, at Pompeii, ‘ the earthquake of a.d, 63 is 
almost the only fixed point befoie the final 
catastrophe of a.d. 79.* 

This deficiency of accurately dated material 
is, if anything, more striking in the case of 
classical mosaics. Here there is even less 
excuse. A mosaic floor seals and stratifies 
archaeological evidence in a peculiarly safe 
and simple manner, and is susceptible to the 
ordinary' methods of archaeological investigation, 
as a wall-painting often is not. Aloreover, the 
number of known Greek and Roman mosaics 
in Europe, Africa and the Near East runs into 
many thousands. A comprehensive scientific 
treatment of the whole subject ought, therefore, 
to be feasible without undue recourse to sub- 
jective theory. That no such comprehensive 
treatment has yet been undertaken is itself a 
pungent commentary on the general nature of 
the available evidence. !Mr. Hinks has made a 
brave attempt — the first in English — to tackle 
the subject as a whole, and has much of interest 
to tell us. for example, in regard to mosaic- 
technique and to the textile elements in mosaic- 
design. He has provided a fresh starting-point 
for the student, with a reasonably full and 
serviceable documentation. It is not his fault 
that the available evidence is continually de- 
fective. But that ver\' deficiency should 
surely impose a specially rigorous discipline 
upon the collator. In the dating of mosaics 
the absence of scientific data has in the 
past too frequently been disguised by an 
assurance which can only be countered by 
incessant and tiresome scepticism. Indeed, 
even more than in the case of the Pompeiian 
Styles, the only sure path of progress must be 
a new path altogether : it must be founded 
exclusively upon the very limited but gradually 
increasing mass of scientifically dated evidence. 
Mr. Hinks’s Introduction would ha\'e been 
less attractive, but it might have been more 
useful, if he had, in fact, begun by tabulating 
the objectively dated material quite baldly, and 
had worked onwards from that to the mis- 
cellaneous disjecta with which hib catalogue 
is concerned. 

Entil some scholar (preferably Mr. Hinks 


himself) produces a purely objective study of 
this kind, and so does for mosaics what Dragen- 
dorf, for example, did for pottery^ our knowledge 
of classical mosaic will remain the amateurish 
thing that it now is. A good beginning has 
been made recently by Dr. Kruger in his classifi- 
cation of Roman mosaics in Germany (Archdo- 
logischer Anzeiger. 1933% ^ paper which is a 
model of method and conciseness. Even in 
Britain there are no^v some two dozen dated 
mosaics which are not negligible in a scientific 
survey of the subject. Ephesos has recently 
added to the modest total of fourth-century 
pavements. Up and down the classical world 
— at Melos, for example — are scattered mosaics 
to which a date, or at least an epoch, can be 
objectively assigned. Working in detail on 
material such as this, an obstinate and methodical 
investigator could now produce something of 
that scientific framework which is the first need. 

Let us take, in briefest summary', a single 
example of the sort of detailed study that is 
required. A common motive in mosaic- 
design — discussed, though not always with 
discrimination, by a number of writers — is the 
Amazon’s shield or pelta. As a decorative 
unit this occurs at least as early as the first 
century a.d. : thus a series of peltae was sometimes 
used as a border-panel at Pompeii. On the 
other hand, combinations and permutations 
of the pelta seem to have a more restricted 
chronological range. Thus, peltae w'ere some- 
times combined to form a swastika-pattern, 
which was in some cases repeated to cover the 
whole field of the design : and this recurrent 
swastika-pelta does not appear, so far as has 
been observed, before the latter half of the 
third century 'C.g. at \Trulamium and at 
Rudston in Yorkshire;. !More distinctive still is 
the ‘ running-pelt a,’ in which the peltae cover 
the field in a continuous wave-pattern. Xo 
scientifically dated example of this seems to 
be earlier than the fourth century a.d. : for 
the ascription of the example in the Kladeos 
at Olympia to the time of Nero is unfounded. 
On the other hand, in and after the fourth 
century' it becomes a relatively common motif 
(fifth-century' mosaic near the Baptistery' at 
Salona; in Merovingian buildings at Xantes 
and Paris ; in three late fourth-century mosaics 
at Lydney, Gloucestershire : r. a.d. 400 at 
Rusguniae near Algiers). And so forth. An 
inglorious recension of this kind is a weari- 
ness to the flesh, but it is an appropriate duty 
for the maker of catalogues, and would help to 
put mosaics such as Xo. ii (from Carthage) 
into a more likely chronological context than 
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that at present accorded to them. Incidentally, 
an agreed chronology" for mosaic would at once 
bring into commission a vast mass of archaeo- 
logical and architectural evidence which ib at 
present in suspense. The older antiquaries 
knew" nothing of the niceties of stratification 
and the use of collateral evidence; but they 
faithfully recorded the designs of the mosaics 
w"hich they found and admired. When w^e are 
in a position to date those designs w"e shall, 
w'ith reasonable safeguards, be in a position 
to use a quantity of the associated material 
wdth a new^ and welcome precision. 

If w'e plead thus for a more detailed and exact 
sur\"ey of the evidence, let us not appear to 
under\"alue, by inference, w'hat Mr. Hinks has 
done to make such a survey easier than it w"ould 
otherw’ise have been, Mr. Hinks has produced 
that rare and paradoxical thing, a catalogue of 
real literary" distinction. He has assembled 
an apparatus for which generations of students 
wdll bless him. And, however we may now and 
then be inclined to differ from him in detail, 
he has placed the main bulk of his material in a 
convincing perspective in the general history 
of ancient craftsmanship. Both Greek and 
Roman archaeology^ are in his debt. 

R. E. M. W. 

Delos, XVII : Les vases orientalisants de 
style non melien. By C. Dugas. Pp. 
131 : 72 plates and 9 text-figures. Paris: 
de Boccard, 1935. 

Professor Dugas deserv'es high praise for 
bringing out this volume hard on the heels of the 
first. Actually", it is the third volume of the 
publication of the Delos and Rheneia vases. 
The second volume, which is in the hands of 
Professor Rhomaios, has been delayed. It 
will contain the Melian vases. 

As usual. Professor Dugas has produced his 
material in the most exemplary fashion. Every 
vase is painstakingly described and adequately 
illustrated. He has even been so conscientious 
as to include new photographs of two Cypriot 
vases which were badly illustrated in the 
preceding volume. The grouping of the \ases 
is on the whole satisfactoiy. The categories 
arc often too all-embracing, but they are not 
entirely promiscuous, and ob\iously related 
vases can be found in homogeneous groups even 
if their inclusion in the main categoiy" is dis- 
putable. This is, I fear, all that we can expect 
from Professor Dugas, for it must be admitted 
that his algebraical classification cannot be 
considered as anything more than a reference 
system. Unfortunately it is not even logical. 


A section may represent vases of a certain shape, 
a variant style, or a style chronologically de- 
veloped from that of the previous section. 
Further confusion is caused by using the same 
letters for the orientalising phase of geometric 
groups. For instance, orientalising Ba, Bb, Be 
are a continuation of geometric Bb, Be; but 
geometric Ba ^vas rcseiv'ed for Theran. 

Still less successful are Professor Dugas’ 
attempts to trace the inter-relationship and 
development of the various classes of Cycladic 
pottery". In extricating himself from the slough 
of argii'o-cydadiqiie he has plunged even deeper 
into the mire. Group A, w'hich includes Parian, 
Siphnian and Melian, he considers to be the 
output of one workshop. This theory", w"hich he 
shares with Professor Rhomaios, seems to me 
entirely" fantastic. The B group is more con- 
sistent. The connexion betw^een these vases 
and the geometric Bb is, I think, clear. I 
prefer the conventional label Xaxian. Be 18-21 
are surely Melian. It is true that they' are of 
unusually" fine style, but there is at least one 
Alelian vase W'hich is comparable : the storm- 
spirit amphora (Payne, Xecrocorinthia, p. 78). 

C represents the amphorae ^d hy'driae with 
horse and lion protomes and the later types 
with Rhodian and Melian affinities. Professor 
Dugas has placed these in a separate group, 
because he can trace a connexion with Xaxian 
as well as with Parian. But Pay-ne's arguments 
i JHS 1926) in favour of their being Parian seem 
to me incontrovertible. I think I can add a 
further proof : the Parian linear amphora, 
Ddos X\" Ab 8, closely resembles the amphorae 
of group C, particularly^ in the shape and dis- 
tinctive decoration of the handles. 

Group D consists of vases mostly- of atrocious 
style, ^vith designs copied from other island 
fabrics, for the most part Parian and Siphnian. 
Vases with linear decoration (some of them East 
Greek are contained in a separate section. 
The ‘ Rhodo-ionian ’ class is remarkable for a 
number of late Rhodian amphorae and five 
vases imitating Melian. An interesting point 
is the absence of the standard Camiran oenochoe. 
further sections deal w'ith Fikeilura, Bucchero, 
Xaucratite and Laconian. The Protocorinthian 
and Corinthian pottery- calls for little comment. 
The pyxis 38 is ^vrongly- numbered 39 on plate 
LX\ : 39 is hardly- Corinthian, still less Proto- 
corinthian. The Corinthian examples quoted 
p. 80, n. I, are of a very- different character. If 
not Attic, it may- be Boeotian, judging by- the 
shape, .\mong the Corinthian are a fine plate 
belonging to the Chimaera group, and a unique 
linear oenochoe, which, on grounds of shape and 
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decoration, must be dated ver\* early. The lid 
120 is mentioned in Necrocorinthia : cata- 
logue no. 662. The arv’balios 24 is no. 534. 
I cannot identify no. 108 in Pa\me’s list, unless 
it is 53, the provenance of which is given as 
Delos. Of the unidentified vases, 5 and 14 are 
probably Cretan, 10 Naxian. I see no good 
reason for excluding 18 from the Alelian class. 

The plates are excellent as usual. A queer- 
looking double palmette has been restored on 
the back of the amphora Ba 15, pi. VII 6. 
Professor Dugas in his description of the vase has 
evidently thought it kinder not to call attention 
to this fantasy. J. K. B. 

XJntersuchungen zu den kertscher Vasen. 

By K. ScHEFOLD. {Mitteilungen aus Ritssis- 
chen Sammlungen, IV.) Pp. viii — 162; 
50 plates and 85 text illustrations. Leipzig ; 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1934. 85 m. 

This is the detailed study of the vases of the 
Kerch style to which we have been looking for- 
ward since the appearance in 1930 of Dr. Sche- 
fold’s shorter work on the same subject. Nor 
shall we be disappointed, as we are here given a 
careful survw of the whole range of these vases, 
together with all the available evidence for their 
dating and a large number of excellent illustra- 
tions, mostly of hitherto unpublished pieces. 

The book opens with a chapter of some sixty 
pages devoted to a list of all the Kerch vases 
known to the author, with summary descriptions 
of those that have already been adequately dealt 
with elsewhere and fuller ones of the others. 
This is very welcome for the vases in Leningrad, 
many of which are not to be found in Stephanies 
Catalogue and were in consequence unknown 
to those who had not been able to visit the 
Hermitage themselves. The vases are arranged 
under shapes according to their museums, and 
the list seems very complete, with the not un- 
important exception of the Kerch vases in the 
\henna Kunsthistorisches Museum which have 
been omitted save for four items { 127-8, 590—1), 
one of which ^128) is not easily identifiable from 
the description given. There are a good many 
more Kerch vases there ; most important are the 
bell-kraters 648, 892, 933, 970, 972. 1049, 

1074 and the pelike 1629, similar to those figured 
on PI. 25. 

A few points of detail in connexion with the 
vases listed : — 

No. 6: The Scheurleer vases, formerly in the 
Hague, are now in the Allard Pierson Museum, 
Amsterdam, 

132: This vase is now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. 


228: The number is 14901 ; add to the list 
of cahoc-kraters in Athens no. 12605 — Nike in a 
four-horse chariot. 

259: Are the Hoppin vases in New York? 
The satyr on the reverse is young Dionysos 
(Beazley: JHS 1927, 148). 

274 : 1338 not 1328. 

275: Now Nat. Mus. 15851, presented by 
M. Vlasto. 

358: Von Mercklin in his catalogue of the 
Hamburg Museum discusses and illustrates 
^P* 39? 1^1- pelike, and lists two others 

there (102 and 104) as being of the same 
style. 

580: 1635, not 1935. 

592 : The date should be 350-40, as on pp. 
1 18 and 120. 

Also, are not the lekanai Athens 12527-8, 
and the three lebetes gamikoi 12524-6 Kerch 
in style? And the pelikai 1180 and 1684? 

In the second section of the book is a detailed 
consideration of the dating of Kerch vases, with 
especial reference to coins and objects found 
along with them in the tombs of South Russia. 
The evidence as presented seems quite conclusive 
and some confirmation is afforded by the dis- 
covery of a Kerch plate at Olynthus, presumably 
to be dated before 347, the date of the destruction 
of that city. Some of the parallels between the 
figures on the vases and those on coins ma^y be a 
little exaggerated [e.g. in the fourth paragraph on 
p. 66 and in note 26 on that page), but there can 
be little hesitation over the acceptance of Sche- 
fold's chronologv', as laid down in detail in the 
third section of the book, where special attention 
is paid to the stylistic development of the drapery 
and poses of the figures on the vases. Schefold 
classifies them into three main groups, Early 
(380-360), Middle (360-350), and Ripe (350- 
330), with a few late stragglers extending down 
to about 310. An attempt is made to attribute 
the more important vases of each group to their 
artists, and for the most part it seems quite 
successful, the author usually admitting when 
he is treading on difficult ground. It was a 
pity to call one of the artists the Tyszkiewicz 
Painter, as this name has already been used by 
Beazley in AV p. 113. The classified list of 
artists at the end of the book adds two other 
less important groups — the painters of calyx- 
kraters and of pelikai — which are not discussed 
in the text. 

The work concludes with a valuable chapter 
on the shapes of Kerch vases and their develop- 
ment, and a section on the subjects depicted and 
their interpretation. On the whole the latter 
present few difficulties, though the scenes which 
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Schefoid describes as Weihiaiichernte have not yet 
been conclusively explained. 

As is almost inevitable in a work containing so 
many refei'ences. there is a fairly large crop of 
misprints, mostly quite harmless (like Cinquen- 
tenaire or Marcum for Hat cum but occasionally 
misleading as on p. 79 where the Jatta askos 
(FR PI. 80j 4 1 is first called Lucanian and later 
Apulian : most of the slips occur in the refer- 
ences to the vase list or to the illustrations, 
which are often one out on p. 70 the hydria 
159 is Fig. 22, on p. 1 19 the second lebes should 
be 287. on p. 158 Vienna 694 should be 695, 
or better inv. loi i. and on p. 159 the vase 479 
attributed to the Medusa Painter should be 497 
The lekythos fiom Kerch 'p. 147, K.\B 58) 
appears neither in the list at the front nor 
among the illustrations: p. 157. FR iii fig. 68 
is in Madrid, not \hcnna. 

These ate but small points and do not in any 
way detract fiom tlie general excellence of this 
bciok, for which all scholars interested in fourth- 
century Athens %viil be profoundly grateful and 
which more than adequately fills what has long 
leinained a gap in oui knowledge of the vase 
painting of this peiiod. One cannot but be 
struck by the high standard attained by some 
of the Keich artiste the Pompe Painter) 

when one looks at the products of the period 
immediately preceding them or at the greater 
part of the work of their Italian ccinieniporaries. 

As bchefold's book will probably remain the 
standaid woi k c>n the subjert tor a veiy long time, 
a warning must be given in legaid to his rather 
misleading practice of referring to vases bv the 
name of theii museum followed by the number 
from his own va^e list (e.g, \'icnna 590 , which 
may easily be mistaken for the museum number 
of the vase. A. D. 'F. 

Monuments de I'Egypte greco-romaine : 

II. 2f Terrecotte figurate greche e greco- 

egizie del Museo di Alessandria. By E. 

Breccia. Pp. 72, 122 plates. Bergamo: 

Istitutc) Italiano d’Arti Giafiche. 1034. 

The first fascicule of thib handsome volume 
(reviewed, jHS 1931, 302; contained the teiia- 
cottas found in Alexandria and its cemeteiies: 
partly of fine Hellenistic fabric, partly ^f the 
coarser and characteristic Grcco-Egyptian style. 
The second fascicule which now appears includes 
the figuiim‘i from provincial sites, all of local 
fabric. The moulds and statuettes which cir- 
culated throughout the Hellenistic world did 
not apparently penetrate into Eg\pi further 
than Alexandria, the only exceptions being a 
few pieces from Xaucratis. It may appear to 


us strange that the local products could, and 
did, compete successfully with imported Greek 
figurines, but the condition in w'hich the foiTner 
have survived to us — the original painted cover- 
ing largely flaked off, to reveal the unpleasing, 
bricklike clay below' — tends to give us an unduly 
unfavourable impression of their achievement. 
The local coroplasts at their best could vie w'ith 
Tanagra or Myrina in modelling — witness the 
fine Aphrodite of PI. I— and were superior 
in variety and individuality of upes. 

Some 455 specimens are published here, many 
of them rare and interesting: the descriptions 
are clear and vivid, the illustrations excellent. 
But the method by Avhich a figure in the plates 
may be tracked down to its place in the Cata- 
logue is the most complicated we have ever 
encountered. The numbers of the illustrations 
are not the same as those of the Catalogue, and 
there is not even a table of concordances ; 
instead, we have to chase a figure through a 
riscontro tra le tavole e i numeri d' inventariOy and 
having thus ascertained the inventory-number 
must then refer to a further liscontro tra i numeri 
inventario et i numeri del presente Catalogo ; all of 
which labour might well have been spared us. 
Further, surely in this mass of material some 
pieces at least w'ere found under circumstances 
which throw light on their date. A chrono- 
logical arrangement of the material from Egypt 
is badly needed ; at present we can hardly' say' 
that w’e are ahvays in a position to decide even 
w'hat is Ptolemaic, what Roman, and Dr. Breccia 
gives us no help. 

Inscriptions de Delos : Actes des fonction- 
naires atheniens preposes a radminis- 
tration des sanctuaires apres 166 av. 
J.-G. (Nos. 1400 - 1479 ) ; Fragments 
d’actes divers (Nos. 1480 - 1496 ). By 
Felix Durrbach and Pierre Roussel. Pp. 
viii — 227. Paris: H. Champion, 1935. 
The two preceding volumes of this series, 
containing the accounts of the UpoTrcioi from 
246 B.c. to the close of Delian independence, 
togethci with laws, contracts and specifications 
belonging to that period, have been duly' noticed 
in this Journal ixlvii. 160, 1 . 351 f.j, and it is 
unnecessary' to lepeat what has already been 
said ot the scope and nature of the work. The 
pKsent volume closely' tesembles its predecessors 
in form and arrangement and fully' maintains the 
exticniely high standard they' attained. In 1928 
M. Durrbach, their editor, invited the collabora- 
tion of M. P. Roussel, W'hose valuable contribu- 
tions to Delian studies, published in his Delos 
colonie athenienne and Les cultes egyptiens d Delos, 
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in IG. xi. 4 and in numerous articles, marked 
him out as uniquely qualified for the task: 
since M, Duribach’s death, in April 1931, M, 
Roussel has carried on the ^vork alone. 

The documents here edited consist almost 
wholly of inventories of objects stored in the 
sanctuaries and other public buildings of the 
island, varying but little from year to year and 
so affording constant opportunities for mutual 
restoration. The earliest falls not long after the 
recoverv' of Delos by Athens in 166, and the 
latest may be dated in or near the year 135 b.c. 
The best preserved examples are Xus. 1417 and 
1430, but many of the others also contain much 
that will interest the historian, the numismatist 
and the lexicographer : of the ‘ fragments d’actes 
divers ’ only the first (Xo. 1480) calls for notice. 
The writing of each inscription is briefly de- 
scribed in the lemma which precedes it, and 
the preface holds out the hope that plates will 
be published later showing selected examples of 
the script. M. X. T. 

Stamped and Inscribed Objects from Seleucia 

on the Tigris. By R. H. ^Vlc Dow'ELL, 

{Univeisity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 

Series, XXXVI). Pp. xv -f 268; 6 plates. 

Ann Arbor: University of Alichigan Press, 

1935' ^3-50* 

The joint excavations of the Michigan Uni- 
versity, the Toledo Museum of Art and the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art at Seleucia on the Tigris, 
which started in 1927-28, and which were 
conducted by Prof. Leroy Waterman, yielded 
important results. Though the excavators be- 
gan their dig in a part of the city which w^as 
occupied by private houses and not by public 
buildings, and excavated thoroughly but one 
house (L, Waterman, Preliminary Report upon the 
Excavations at Eel Umar, haq, 1931, and Second 
Preliminary Report, etc., 1933), this rich and 
large building yielded an unusually abundant 
crop of minor finds : fragmentary" inscriptions, 
pottery, coins, terracottas, etc., of various 
periods. The direction of the excavations, not 
satisfied with publishing the two general pre- 
liminary reports mentioned above, added to 
them with exemplary promptness a set of mono- 
graphs which deal with the most important 
objects found at Seleucia in the first years of 
excavations. One volume by Xeison C. Debe- 
voise is devoted to Parthian Pottery* ',1934)? 
another by R. H. \Ic Dowell to the Goins 
(1935); we expect very soon a volume of W. 
van Ingen on Figurines, and finally R. H. Me 
Dowell contributes in the same series the volume 
under review. 


It is unnecessary' to say how exciting are the 
excavations of Seleucia for all those who are 
interested in Hellenistic history, and especially 
in the history of the Seieucid and Parthian 
Empires. We remember that Seleucia was 
founded by the first king of the Seieucid dynasty, 
Seleucus I, that it remained in the hands of the 
Seleucids for about 150 years, being their second 
capital, and that later, for more than 330 years, 
it was the most important commercial and in- 
dustrial city of the Parthian kingdom. On the 
other hand, it is well known to all students of 
ancient history' how scant is our knowledge 
of the leading features of the history of the Seleu- 
cids and of the Arsacids. Xo hope to get more 
information from literary sources, either Oriental 
or Greek, The only source which may yield 
some new data is archaeology. And there is no 
doubt that while excavations in such places as 
Susa. L^ruk and Dura, minor cities of the 
Seleucids and Arsacids, may shed and do shed 
important light on the two periods, excavations 
at Seleucia and at Antioch will certainly, if 
carried out for a long set of years with persistence 
and system, bring to light richer and more 
important material. 

The monograph under review deals chiefly 
with one curious group of monuments, t\*pical 
for the Hellenistic period of Babylonia. It was 
a creation of the Hellenistic administrative and 
business life and it disappeared under the 
Parthians. I have dealt with this group of 
monuments (those found at Urukj in a special 
monograph [Seieucid Babylonia: Bullae and seals 
of clay with Greek Inscriptions, Yale Classical Studies, 
III (1932), pp. I- 1 14), to which Mr. Me Dowell 
made an important contribution. Xow Mr. Ale 
Dowell takes up all the Seleucian finds of this 
kind, describes them minutely iwith veiy* good 
illustrations I and gives an interesting and 
thorough interpretation of them. The objects are 
the so-called ‘ bullae ' — stamped envelopes of clay 
for documents written on parchment and clay 
seals appended to parchment documents. The 
stamps on the seals and bullae are of two kinds : 
public and private, the public ones being all 
connected with the royal administration of 
Babylonia. They throw light on various sides of 
this administration, especially on taxation and 
registration of documents. 

I cannot enter here, in this short review, into 
a detailed discussion of all the problems con- 
nected with the identification, dating and inter- 
pretation of the stamps. In dealing with them 
the author has often come to conclusions different 
from those wUich I reached in my paper quoted 
above. One thing, ho\v'ever, must be empha- 
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sised. In dealing with figures 'for example, 
some of the portraits of the kings and queens, 
some emblems of their power, etc, i so small and 
sometimes so indistinct^ and so worn out and 
with ver\^ short, quite laconic inscriptions which 
summarise in one or two \vords things ^vell 
known by contemporaries and almost entirely 
unkno\\'n to us, the scholar who endeavours to 
class, date and explain the monuments and what 
lies behind them both to himself and to his 
readers is in constant danger of falling into one 
or the other of the two extremes : either to 
acquiesce in a non liquet before he has exhausted 
all the possible ways of analysis and inter- 
pretation, or to over-interpret our scant 
evidence, to read into it data which it does not 
contain and to draw conclusions which in them- 
selves are possible but are not supported by the 
facts as they stand. Whether or not I am guilty 
of the first is not for me to judge, but I am 
afraid Mr, Me Dowell has often gone too far in 
his interpretations. On the weak foundation of 
the stamps he has constructed a lofty edifice 
of a system and history' of Seleucid financial 
administration which is logical and well con- 
structed but hardly sufficiently supported by our 
scant evidence- I cannot quote in support of 
this statement instances taken at landom. The 
structure of Mr. Me Dowell's book is so compact 
that it must be discussed in its entirety, and this 
would mean, pages and pages. The readers of 
this review who have a special interest for the 
subject must take the book and read it atten- 
tively. In doing so they would do well to take 
along with it his other book ; on the coins ^ The 
two books support each other. In order to lure 
the reader into this venture I quote the titles 
of the chapters of the second systematic part of 
the book: I\', Impressions of seals of Depart- 
ments ol State and their subdivisions: \^, 


^ I may mention exempli causa one instance. Under 
II i a (i), pi. II, 24 (the system of classification of 
the author is very' complicated and makes the use of 
the book \ery difficulti appears a small impression 
which is described as shewing the poi trait head of 
Seleucus I (see discussion, p. 210}. I for my' part 
see in it a ty pical head of Silenus, not a portrait at all. 
The parallel quoted by the author ■ I -x? 3 ^ pl* 

I. b; and described as the head of Seleucus I with 
beard and moustache is not convincinti. I have not 
seen tlie original, but the reproduction gi\es not the 
slightest hint at a beard or a moustache. Xoi can 
I see aiiv similaritv of our impression to a coin oi 
.\ntiochus I t ?1 published by* Mr. McDowell {Coins 
from SeleuciUy Xo. 27, pi. II, p. 321 with the head of 
Zeus in three cjuarters. I fail to recognise in this 
head of Zeus the likeness of Seleu(’us I. 


Stamps of collectors of taxes and other dues : 
VI, Seals of private agents of Royalty; VII, 
X^otes on the Iconography' of the Impressions : 
VIII, The impressions of private seals. 

To the main body of the book are appended 
some interesting paragraphs dealing with other 
stamped and inscribed monuments of Seleucia. 
I may' note that the author in dealing with the 
stamped jar-handles (pp. 252-3) has not 
recognised that they are all Rhodian and there- 
fore misread many of them.- He has also 
given an inadequate publication of an important 
Seleucid inscription (p. 258 ff.), on w'hich see 
this Journal^ p. 66. XI. R. 

Greek Shorthand Manuals. By H. J. M. 

\IiLNE. [Graeco-Roman Memoirs of the Egypt 

Exploration Society, Vol. XXIV.) Pp. 78; 

9 plates. Oxford: University Press, 1934. 

42J. 

The material on w'hich this interesting mono- 
graph is based consists partly of papyH and 
waxed tablets in the British Museum and partly 
of papyri (belonging to the E.E.S.) found at 
Antinoe in 1913- 14. To the previously existing 
fragments and tablets important additions have 
now' been made. Fresh light is throwm by the 
Antinoe fragments upon the basic element of 
ancient shorthand, i,e. the Syllabary, with its 
logical arrangement passing from simple vow'el- 
signs through diphthongs and consonantal 
groups to quite difficult and complex com- 
binations. Thus far the principles of ancient 
shorthand bear some relation to the modern 
practice. It is interesting, in passing, to note 
that necessity' for speed even produces outlines 
identical w'ith those of modern shorthand, though 
their significance, of course, is not the same. But 
in the Commentary, or second stage of the ancient 
shorthand, is found a widely’ different and much 
more complicated arrangement by w'hich whole 
groups of 'words bear an arbitrary' relation to a 
main sy’mbol. This must have called for a great 
effort of memory' on the part of the student, and 
it is not surprising to learn that tw'o years might 
be spent in mastering the W'hole course. As 
is justly pointed out in the Introduction, ambi- 
guity' might often have resulted from the employ'- 
nient of a method in w'hich a sy'mbol was given a 
purely arbitrary significance ; but then, no less 


X'o need to say' how important is this kind of 
Rhodian jars for the economic history of the Hellen- 
istic period. With one stamped Rhodian handle 
found at Susa the Seleucian jars give witness to the 
spread of Rhodian commerce far into the depths of 
the Seleucid Empire. 
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than now, understanding or recollection of the 
context was indispensable for the intelligent use 
of the system. 

The existence in Graeco-Roman Egypt of a 
scientific and mature shorthand system is good 
evidence for the volume of business there con- 
ducted ; and it is permissible to speculate to what 
extent shorthand may have been in use elsewhere 
in the Roman Empire whenever the press of 
administrative or commercial affairs recom- 
mended its adoption. C. H. S. 

Oreek Geography, By E. H. War-AUNGTon. 
Pp. xlviii -j- 269. London and Toronto : 
Dent, 1934. 5T. 

In his introduction Mr. Warming ton clearly 
depicts the development of Greek geographical 
theorv* from the primitive beliefs of Homer and 
Hesiod down to Aristotle, Hera elides Ponticus, 
and Aristarchus the precursor of Copernicus ; 
here the di\dding line may be drawn between 
the older or cosmological period and the later 
age when interest in geography became mainly 
topographical. A section deals with exploration, 
shewing how seriously the Greek explorers were 
limited by their natural handicaps and yet how 
much they achieved both theoretically and 
practically. The introduction ends wdth a 
useful account of geographic literature and 
maps. 

The body of the book consists of extracts 
in translation from the various authorities, 
classified under the four heads of Cosmology", 
Climatology, Exploration, and ^lathematical 
Geography with Cartography, numerous com- 
ments being added by the author. There would 
have been considerable gain in practical utility 
had an index of passages been included, with 
the periods of the different writers appended : 
as it is, the less experienced student must turn 
to the introduction each time he is uncertain 
of his dates, and there is no means of telling at 
a glance which passages of what authors have 
been excerpted. But the book has much value 
as a compendious work of reference, and the 
introduction forms an illuminating commentary 
on the various extracts. R. G. A. 

Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft 
(Gercke und Xorden). Band III, Heft 
5, Clironologie. By E. Bickermann. Pp. 
42, Leipsic and Berlin: Teubner, 1933. 
2.20 m. 

The author describes his work as ‘ weder ein 
gekiirztes Handbuch noch ein Leitfaden zur 
Umrechnung von Daten . . . sondern eine 
'' Einleitung ” zum Verstehen der Eigenart der 


Zeitrechnung im Altertum.’ It contains, ac- 
cordingly, " die Elemente des antiken Kalender- 
wesens, die Prinzipien der Jahrzahlung im Alter- 
tum, und die sich daraus ergebenden Grund- 
ager fiir die Zuruckfuhrung antiker Daten auf 
unsere Zeitrechnung.’ All applications of 
archaeology- Z.ur indirekten Z^itbestimmung are 
explicitly set aside, with a reference to Childe 
and Burkitt, Ebert and Aberg. 

The task, thus austerely defined, is carried 
through with great thoroughness. Accounts of 
the Greek, Roman, Babylonian and Egyptian 
years, months, year-cycles, etcetera, lead on to the 
discussion of eras (Seleucid, Olympic, etc.). The 
bibliographies throughout are excellent. The 
student anxious to fix a date, which he finds 
before him in terms of some unfamiliar era, 
should find here all the help he needs — or, at 
any rate, directions as to where else to find it. 
Nothing is left to chance. The section on the 
month opens with a methodical account of the 
phases of the moon (Da die Mondkugel kein 
eigenes Licht besitzt . . .) and the praktische 
Winke on the Roman month will remind English 
readers of the treatment of that subject by the 
late Dr. Kennedy. 

Le mirage spcirtiate. Etude surl’idealisationde 
Sparte dans Tantiquite Grecque de Torigine 
jusqu’aux Cyniques. By F. Ollier. Pp. 
447. Paris: de Boccard, 1933. 

!M. Ollier’s treatment of this subject is ex- 
tremely fulb and the present volume performs 
only half the task he has set himself. Preliminary 
chapters discuss ' Ce que parait avoir ete la irate 
Sparte,'' and the reasons for the idealisation, which 
is compared to the eighteenth-century cult of 
the Noble Savage and ( English readers may well 
note) to the recurrent French fashionable 
admiration of things English. Then, after dis- 
cussion of the fifth-century writers, the second 
half of the book consists of four long chapters on 
Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Xenophon, in that 
order. A second volume is promised, to deal 
with the Stoics and Cynics (held responsible for 
the literature of apophthegmata Laconica), both of 
whose views are known to us largely through 
Plutarch. 

There can be few passages in Greek literature, 
relevant to his subject, that M. Ollier has not 
cited. His own style is by no means laconic, and 
it must be confessed that the whole book seems 
somewhat long for a monograph on such a sub- 
ject, especially in view of the author's refusal to 
be dra\vn into a discussion of even the most 
intriguing problems of Spartan histoiy in general. 
The reader who wishes to study the subject ex- 
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haustively (and it is difficult to imagine anyone 
else embarking on M. Ollier's two volumes; will 
in any case wish to ‘ go to the sources.’ As a 
guide to the literature, M. Ollier’s work will 
certainly be useful, but the author might have 
spared himself the detailed reproduction of the 
views of ancient writers, of ^vhich the present 
book largely consists. 

L’ostracisme athenien. By J. Carcopino. 

Pp. 262. Paris: Alcan, 1935. 30/r. 

In this volume Prof. Carcopino has revised 
and amplified an early essay forming part oi a 
not readily accessible collection of papers. The 
recent discoveries of additional voting-sherds at 
Athens have slightly increased the materials for 
a histoiy of ostracism : but the main problem 
for the modern scholar is to interpret the some- 
what confused and discordant statements of 
Greek writers ^vho lived long after ostracism 
had ceased to be operative. In sifting this 
evidence Carcopino displays his usual 
thoroughness of text-analysis and incisiveness of 
argument, and he never allows himself to lose 
sight of the actual working of the institution 
which he describes. 

In regard to the origin of ostracism Carcopino 
has no difficulty in upholding against modem 
critics the traditional \’iew that it emanated 
from the fertile brain of Clcisthenes. He also 
confirms the accepted opinion that it was 
primarily aimed at would-be UTants in which 
respect it might be compared to the Acts of 
Attainder of Tudor parliaments i : but he goes 
on to show that after 480 it developed into a 
device for dislodging an obstinate opponent of 
the people’s declared will. In his review of all 
the recorded instances of ostracism he argues 
with great force against the alleged exile of 
Pericles" teacher Damon. Is this not a case 
like that of Protagoras, who withdrew volun- 
tarily before a threatened prosecution on a 
trumped-up charge?) He resolves the tangle of 
H\'perboius’ ostracism in 417 by representing 
his antagonist Phaeax as a puppet of Xic ias — a 
counterpart to the men ol straw whom Xicias" 
opposite number at Rome, Crassus, used to put 
forward. 

Some of the problems discussed in thib book 
invite further consideration. In regard to the 
season for ostracism, could this have bet'n 
originally restricted to one or two winter months? 
.\s a handy weapon against usurpers, it should 
have been immediately available at any time, 
like the later do-ayysAiaci On the question 
whether a minimum of 6000 votes had to be 
recorded against a single person, or against the 


^vhole field, Carcopino quotes Philochorus 79^ 
(Muller), SiapidpriOevTCOv 5 h otco TrXeiaxa yei/oixo Kat 
ei lif) IAccttco s^aKicyiAicov, toOtcv I5£i psTaaTfjvai, in 
support of the former vie^v : but everything here 
depends on the method of supplementing the 
elliptic phrase d nfi eActTTco s^aKiaxiAlcov. The 
ostracism of the elder Alcibiades (c. 485 b.c.) 
is aptly explained on the ground of his com- 
promising affinity with the ‘ medising ’ AIc- 
maeonids fan association which also did prejudice 
to Xanthippus and perhaps to Aristides). Con- 
versely, we might add, the Athenians did not 
proceed against the Pisistratids until 488, because 
before Marathon they were anxious not to offend 
the tyrant family’s Persian patrons (Hdt. 73'). 

Carcopino’s book wnll be quite indispensable 
for those w ho wish to make a thorough study of 
ostracism. 

M. C. 

Thessaly in the fourth century B.C. By 

H. \V. \Vestlake. Pp. 248; I map. 

London: Methuen, 1935. 8s. 6^. 

Though Thessaly in the fourth century at 
last entered the main current of Greek politics, 
its history during that period has hitherto been 
studied in piecemeal fashion only. Mr. West- 
lake’s continuous and comprehensive narrative 
is therefore a welcome addition to the literature 
on the subject. 

Westlake follows out conscientiously the intri- 
cate but futile rivalries of the Thessalian aris- 
tocracies, and shoAvs up the sagacious policies 
of Jason and of Philip with a sincere but sane 
appreciation. He supposes, no doubt justly, 
that Jason's family rose to power through con- 
trol of the nascent corn-export trade of Thessaly 
— in which respect it might be compared to the 
Spartocids ol the Cimmerian Bosporus. It 
might further be suggested that this trade W'as 
chiefly with Athens, and that its volume rose 
and fell as Athens lost or regained her control 
over the Black Sea route. This ffiq^othesis 
might help to explain the fluctuations of power 
in Jason s dynasty, and the vicissitudes of its 
relations with Athens. Is it a mere coincidence 
that c . 360 B.c. i^i ) Athens tightened her con- 
trol over the Black Sea route, (2) Alexander of 
Pherae broke with Athens, and (3) was driven 
to the usual expedients of an impoverished 
tyrant in search of money? 

Jason s relations with Athens, Sparta and 
Ihebes form the subject of a careful and gener- 
ally comincing study. There still remains a 
doubt, however, whether Jason joined the mari- 
time confederacy of Athens. In any case, it is 
hazardous to look for his name in the epigraphic 
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list of Athenian allies (Hicks and Hill no. loi). 
Since Jason was not a tribal king, like the 
Epirote Alcetas. but a city-tyrant, it is probable 
that the alliance would have stood officially in 
the name of the Pheraeans. Again, it is ques- 
tionable whether the Theban call for help to 
Jason after Leuctra was a cunning move in a 
diplomatic game, for the Thebans (^as previously 
in 379-8 B.c.) did not at once realise the extent 
of their victory. As for Jason’s general le\y of 
Thessaly in 370, was this not a test mobilisa- 
tion, by which he sought to ascertain how much 
of his paper forces would materialise into field 
armies ? 

Westlake makes a good point in suggesting 
that Philip’s institution of decarchies in the 
Thessalian cities was a means of re-insurance 
against the fickle aristocracies. Did Philip 
intend to play off the Thessalian demos (recently 
reinforced, as Westlake acutely suggests, by 
liberated Penestae) against the nobles? The 
attitude of the Thessalians in the Lamian War — 
when, as \Vestlake observes, only the aristocrats 
took the field against Macedon — lends support 
to this view. It is not the least merit of the 
present book that it not only answers old 
questions but raises ne\v ones like these. 

M. C. 

La Grece et I’hellenisation du monde antique. 

By Robert Cohen. Pp. xlv — 657. Paris : 

Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1934. 

45 /''- 

This book is primarily intended for higher 
students in France who are approaching the 
serious study of Greek history, and is meant to 
give them a jumping-off ground ; but plenty of 
other people will find it useful. Professor Cohen, 
for many years a fellow- worker with Professor 
Glotz, covers the whole field of ancient Greek 
history from the legacies of the pre-Hellenic 
period to the absorption by Rome of the Hel- 
lenistic states, and the proportions are excellently 
kept : the first division, to the end of the Persian 
wars, gets 165 pages, the classical period (in- 
cluding Alexander) gets 237, and the Hellenistic 
period 219. The author knows that the import- 
ance of a thing is not necessarily related to the 
amount of information extant about it, and has 
not taken the easy course of expatiating on the 
well known; he makes short work of the Ten 
Thousand, points out that the Peloponnesian 
war would be no such great matter had not a 
Thucydides written about it, and very' properly 
allots as much space to the Seleucids as to the 
Ptolemies. The text appears to aim at giving 
an account which shall be as nearly an accepted 


account as may be, up to date but avoiding 
extremes : allowing for the difficulties insepar- 
able from compression it seems to me \er\' well 
done, and everyone, whatever points he may 
question, will find much with which he can 
agree. But the strength of the book is in the 
bibliographies and notes. Besides a general 
bibliography of 30 pages, there are a biblio- 
graphy and notes to each chapter, giving the 
sources and some account of them, the modern 
literature, and concise and valuable resumes of 
the present state of the questions treated, which 
supply much information in a small compass ; 
these constitute over a third of the book accord- 
ing to pages but (allowing for the smaller upe) 
at least a half in fact, and this feature should 
be most useful to scholars. In the sections where 
I can venttire an opinion little seems to be 
omitted and misprints are scarce, and the dates 
of modern \vritings are ahvays given, a real 
blessing ; the author's bibliographical know ledge 
is thorough and covers a wide field. Incident- 
ally he pays a pleasing tribute to the biblio- 
graphies in CAH. If one looks back to an older 
day, one may indeed congratulate the young on 
having a book like this at their disposal. But I 
cannot help asking over again a question noticed 
but not answered in the preface : allow'ing that 
it saves time, is it ieally the best thing for the 
beginner that his path should be made so easy ? 

^V. \V. T. 

Die Sondergerichtsbarkeit im griechischen 
Recht Ag3rptens. By Erich Berneker. 
[Mimchener Beitnige zur Papyiusfotschimg und 
ajitiken Recht sgeschichte.) Pp. 195. Munich: 
Beck, 1935. ^.^ 0771 . 

As the modem discussion on " administrative ’ 
courts in this countiy' shows, it is no easy thing 
to say exactly what one means by a ‘ special ’ 
as opposed to an * ordinary' ’ court, and Dr. 
Berneker dutifully begins his book w ith a section 
on the Begriff implied by his title. This em- 
braces, in his view', all courts w'hose jurisdiction 
is limited to suits expressly assigned to them, 
whether the limitation concerns the subject- 
matter to be litigated, or the parties. Rather 
curiously, however, he excludes courts w'hich 
are specially set up to deal with disputes between 
members of different nationalities, although they 
existed in ancient as in modern Eg>'pt. He 
does not, on the other hand, confine himself to 
state courts, and is thus able to say something 
of priestly tribunals and of the private juris- 
diction in the great royal Scopeai w'hich has 
become familiar to us in the Zenon papyri. 
Of special jurisdictions in the sense assigned 
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there were many in Ptolemaic Eg>pt, and the 
author steers a clear course through the medley 
of e\adence and the perplexing nomenclature. 
He begins, almost necessarily, with the three 
classes of persons excluded from the general 
jurisdictional regulations of Euergetes II (P. 
Tebt. 5, 207-220 = Alitteis, Chrest. i) paaiAiKoi 
yscopyci, uttoteXeTs (i.e. tax and monopoly farmers, 
together with officials and workers connected 
with these branches of state acti\dty and default- 
ing tax-payers) and cl dXXci EmTTErrXsypevct tqTs 
T rpocr66cis. These last include specially the 
-TrpayyaTEvopsv’oi rd paaiXiKoc i,e. royal officials of 
all sorts. With Wdlcken and against P. M. Meyer, 
Dr. Berneker regards the phrase urroTETaypEyoi 
if) SioiKTjaEi as referring to the irpaypccTEuc^svci and 
not embracing the paa. yEoopyoi and the uttoteXeIs- 
Having set out other relative enactments, he 
then proceeds to discuss in detail the jurisdic- 
tion, first of individual officials and then of the 
collegiate courts with respect to the three classes. 
The upshot is briefly as follows. The courts 
concerned consist generally of single officials, 
but the ^te found dealing occasion- 

ally with all three classes, and the fact that 
they are primarily an ‘ ordinary ’ court does 
not prevent them from coming for this purpose 
within the ambit of the book. In general, the 
tribunal for OiroTEXeTs was the cIkovouos or the 
ETTijiEAT^T-qs, for paa. ysojpyoi the paa . ypappocTEug 
and for TTpaypaTEudiiEvoi the strategus, unless the 
defendant was himself of superior rank, and 
the higher officials (Epistiategus, Epimeletes, 
uTTcSiciKTiTTis,'' up to thc 6iciKr|TT^s himsclt. It is 
to be noted, however, that the special jurisdic- 
tion over -frpaypaTEvonEuoi is merely concerned 
with disciplinary offences, whereas in general 
the rule is that the special court takes precedence 
in all cases, even where only one of the parties 
belongs to the exempted class. It would seem 
also that paa. yEcopyoi could appear as plaintiffs 
in the ordinary’ court at least during those 
periods of the year when their presence in 
the fields was not imperative. A specialised 
jurisdiction limited according to subject-matter, 
not parties, was that of the nomarch, who dealt 
\vith certain revenue cases. There can be no 
doubt that Dr. Berneker s detailed w'ork is 
successful, though perhaps he sometimes forgets 
how* capricious the data are on which he has to 
work, and especially how little they tell us of 
the changes wfiich certainly did occur during 
the Ptolemaic period. The introductory part 
of his w’ork, which treats of other systems by 
way of comparison, is less satisfactory, but also 
much less important. In saving that the funda- 
mental distinction between administration and 


jurisdiction rests on the " Aufklarungsliteratur,’ 
and w'as only introduced into practice by the 
French Revolution, he seems to forget England 
and the English ideas on w'hich the reformers 
avowedly based themselves. We think also that 
he exaggerates the importance of Egyptian 
influence on the development of Roman cognitio 
extraoidinaria. It is, of course, true that the 
Romans found in Egypt a sy'stem of jurisdiction 
wfiich W'as the antithesis of their own Republican 
procedure, but that was probably' also true — • 
though we have not the same evidence — of the 
other Eastern provinces, and supersession of the 
ordinary procedure is at least as much due to 
the logic of events as to imitation. Imperial 
Rome, like the Egy'ptian monarchy* before her, 
had to develop a civil service for w'hich the 
interests of the state w'ere supreme, and the 
individual, as he became accustomed to be ruled 
by^ this ser\fce, found it natural that his disputes 
with his neighbours should also be settled by 
the same authoritv. 

H. F. J. 

Die Ehe im alten Griechenland. By Walter 
ERD^LA^'N. 1934. {Alunchener Beitrdge zur 
Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte^ 
20es.Heft). Pp.xi -1-420. Munich: Beck, 
1934. 18 m. 

It is a great pity' that the author of this care- 
fully compiled and w*ell-reasoned book has no' 
anthropological training. He is, as the title- 
page informs us, doctor iuris^ and plainly' has an 
adequate knowfedge of Greek. If to these he 
added an acquaintance with the early history' of 
human culture, his work w'ould be of great value. 
As it is, it is far from w'orthless, for his acute and 
sensible mind carries him over many' pitfalls 
and enables him to see the absurdity of a number 
of views which have been put forward concerning 
marriage and the condition of women in anti- 
quity, But thc pervading defect is that every- 
thing is treated from the lawyer’s point of Hew', 
as if he were dealing with a living code whose 
latent implications and philosophical justifica- 
tion it was his duty to bring out ; whereas in this 
field, the angle of approach should be historical, 
and the inquiry, not what theoretical reasons 
the Greeks might have giv'en (still less w'hat 
grounds a mind trained in Roman and modem 
codes might discover), but from w'hat ruder 
lorms they* advanced to the more civilised 
practices of classical days. 

The author, to name one or two outstanding 
weaknesses, does not know that marriage by* 
capture never existed any'^vhere, though he 
comes near (p, 198) to guessing this. More 
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serious is the fact that he imagines that bride- 
price signifies bu>dng the bride, which it does 
not and never did. He has too much good 
sense to believe in the existence of motherright 
in Greece, but is unacquainted with the recent 
literature on this topic. He more than once, 
as on pp. 295, 297, sees opposition between 
two customs one of which is but the natural 
development of the other, and sometimes quite 
misunderstands his evidence, even inverting the 
normal order of events (as p. 181, where he 
seems to imagine that the Greeks become more, 
not less inclined to exogamy as time went on). 
His prehistoiv" is of the kind which believed in 
an Indo-Germanic nation with a large and 
recoverable body of customs, and he pays lip- 
service, though it is little more, to the half- 
forgotten dissectors of Homer. 

Vet, w^hen all these faults are allow^ed for, this 
is an excellent book for those ^v'ho look to it for 
what it can give. It is not a companion piece 
to Rossbach's still useful Romische Ehe ; but it 
is a ver\* good collection, with comment, of 
the knowm law's governing those married, about 
to marry, or formerly married, also their 
children, their other kin and their property. 
It refutes many shallow" theories of other writers 
(but w'as it W'orth digging up, on pp. 99-101, 
Sokrates’ tw'o wives, only to reinter them at 
precisely the same depth as Bentley did?). 
It puts w'hat is kno\vn in a clear light, apart 
from mistakes of the sort indicated in the last 
paragraph. The theoretical explanations pro- 
posed or adopted are good, the documentation 
adequate : and room is now made for a com- 
panion volume w'hich, taking Erdmann’s results 
for granted, shall deal adequately with, the earlv 
history and the ritual ^ of the married state in 
classical Greece. 

H.J. R. 

Paideia. By Werner Jaeger. Vol. I. Pp. 
vii -b 513. Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruy- 
ter, 1934. 8 m. 

The subject of this book is best explained by 
its sub-title. Die Formung des griechischen Menschen^ 
Jaeger believes that the Greeks differed from the 
w'hole pre-Greek world in setting clearly before 
themselves a definite cultural ideal. For him, 
TTaiSsia means the conscious development of 
formative principles towards this ideal: it is 
this that he traces through Greek literature 


^ Erdmann gives this important topic but sixteen 
pages (pp, 250-266) and never realises that for 
early times it is an integral and essential part of 
marriage. 
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from Homer to Thucydides, as reflecting the 
history of the nation itself. Its leitmotif is apsT-q, 
regarded either as a physical or an intellectual 
norm (see the note on p. 26), a standard early 
transferred from man qua man to man qua 
TroAbqs. 

The basis of the Homeric 'irai 5 e{a w’as aiev 
dptCTTEusw Kai uTTSipoxov eppevai d?vAo 3 v ; its aim W'as 
TO KaAov, a principle w'hich still lives in the Aris- 
totelian 9iAauTia (oAcog dsi to KaAov Iootw TrspiTToiela- 
6ai). Phoenix’ speech to Achilles and the scenes 
between Alentor and Telemachus t\pify the 
standpoint of the Homeric landed aristocracy, 
although the more domestic atmosphere of the 
Odyssey (which in its present form cannot be 
much later than the Iliad) gives the clearer and 
more significant picture. Tradition is all-im- 
portant (here Jaeger stresses the position of 
women at this period) and it is moulded by 
Example as embodied in Myth. If Homer is 
taken in perspective wnth Greek histoiv’, it is 
evident that all the characteristic Hellenic 
tendencies trace their 01 igin to him : Homer s 
influence lived, unlike that of the mediaeval 
epics, w'hich became museum-pieces w'hen their 
^vorld had collapsed. 

Hesiod's w'ork is also essentially paraenetic, 
but the poet now* speaks in his own person. 
Hard W'ork and doing right is the dpsTq of the 
common man ; but he must be \\illing to learn 
if he does not know% a fundamental principle 
w'hich reappears in Aristotle. Hesiod is the 
first Greek realist : his consciousness of a mission 
to instruct men in the truth marks a further stage 
in the development of -rraiSsia. 

Jaeger now" turns to the Spartan city-state, 
which produced a new* form of apsTq, that of the 
TroAiTqs : its great exponent is Tyrtaeus, although 
his historical background can only be under- 
stood from Xenophon and other later w'riters. 
There is also a changed religious outlook : 

‘ der Staat ward zum Inbegriff aller mcnschlichen 
und gottlichen Dinge.’ Outside Sparta, the 
lonians contributed the concept of Justice, 
which passed from them to Greece proper, 
to Hesiod and in particular to Solon. The 
lonians w'ere above all individual, and their 
poetrv^ became personal and subjective ; yet 
the v^oyos of Archilochus is not purely personal, 
but performs a public paraenetic function — 
contrast Catullus’ iambi. Jaeger discusses Archi- 
lochus’ conception of tOxt) and its relation to 
free-will, and also the meaning of puauios, which 
he interprets in terms of the Herodotean kOkAos 
T cov dvOpcoTTqicov TTpqyiJidTCOv — it is ‘ das Aut und 
Ab des menschiichen Glucks,’ not a flux, but 
the force that controls a flux. 
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Ionia gave to the concept of ‘ political ’ dpsTTi 
what Sparta could not give, a dynamic self- 
developing force, but it was entirely centrifugal. 
Athens first made it centripetal, so that TraiSeta 
at its highest is an Attic product; Solon is its 
first representative, and "without him a true 
understanding of the tragedians is impossible. 
He greatly extends the Hesiodic idea of Justice; 
the doctrine of human responsibility lies at the 
root of his political thinking, and the punish- 
ment in store for wTongdoing is, for him, nothing 
less than the destruction of the whole social 
organism. ‘ Der Individualismus ist uberwun- 
den, aber die Individualitat ist gerettet, ja 
eigentlich uberhaupt erst ethisch begriindet : 
Solon ist durch seine Bindung von Staat und 
Geist, Gemeinschaft und Individuum wirklich 
der erste Attiker.’ 

The Ionian philosophers must be regarded 
in correlation, not singly. There is no funda- 
mental break between them and Epos ; the 
history' of Greek philosophy is a process whereby 
the original Weltbild based upon Myth is meta- 
morphosed by the forward march of rationalisa- 
tion, a process already traceable in Homer and 
Hesiod. Anaximander is of great importance. 
Jaeger sees in his theory' of conflict an Ionian 
tt6Xis in miniature — things are at strife with 
one another like citizens before a tribunal, 
with Time as judge. The universe has become 
a KOCTpos : and this cosmic principle, with its 
geometric symmetry', paved the way for the 
Pythagorean theory^ of Number. Py'thagoras’ 
conjunction of Music with ^Mathematics had a 
lasting influence upon art, literature, religion 
and ethics. A significant feature of the new 
trend of thought is the spread of Orphism, whose 
influence can be discerned in the Pythagorean 
metempsychosis ; and the synthesis of Orphism 
with the Ionian natural philosophy can be seen 
in Empedocles. Xenophanes shews the deep 
cleavage between the old aristocratic ideal of 
the 'OAu^ttiovikti^ and the new ideal of ac 9 icc: 
truth is now an essential part of the organism 
of the -TToXts. Parmenides first defined the 
problem of philosophic method and made a 
clear distinction between perception and thought. 
Heraclitus’ importance lies in his relation of 
the cosmic principle to man — he raised the 
' Kosmosgedanke ’ of the Milesian school to a 
‘ Kosmosreligion.’ 

Pindar and Theognis represent the reaction 
against the new ideals when the aristocratic 
caste was fighting for its existence. The 
Theognis-problem is treated at length, as 
Jaeger considers the method of the poem’s 
tradition to have much bearing on the develop- 
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ment of Trai6eia (he would date the original 
nucleus to about the middle of the sixth centuiyj. 
Theognis may be said to codify the aristocratic 
tradition. In Pindar the aristocratic ideal 
reaches its zenith and has become a religion in 
itself, \hctory in the games implies the highest 
human dpsToc, ^vhich is an inborn and unteach- 
able quality. A chapter follows on the Tyrants, 
who are intermediate between the old aristo- 
cratic state and the new democracy : at Athens 
the intensified mental activity caused by the 
concentration of culture under a tyranny 
created the atmosphere out of which an 
Aeschylus could be born. 

It is with Aeschylus that the second book, 
entitled ‘ Hohe und Krisis des attischen Geistes,’ 
begins : ‘ der Weg von Pindar zu Plato, von der 
Aristokratie des Blutes zur Aristokratie des 
Geistes und der Erkenntnis, scheint so nah und 
notw'endig. Doch er fuhrt nur iiber Aischylos.’ 
Aristocrats and people are now united, not by 
constitutional measures, but by victory over the 
Persians. Tragedy is the rebirth of Myth out 
of the new^ intellectual w'orld created by Solon, 
and the tragic poets became the responsible 
leaders of thought in a way w^hich put them above 
the official political leaders (this is why Plato 
attacked poetic freedom), a pow'er first evident 
in Aeschylus. No universal definition of the 
‘ tragic ’ will suit all the tragedians ; for Aes- 
chylus it w'as ‘ die spezifisch religiose Wirkung 
des Erlebnisses des menschlichen Schicksals,’ 
w'hich must ahvays be remembered if we are 
to understand him aright. Aeschylus " modern- 
ises ’ the Myths : the Zeus of the Prometheus is the 
prototv'pe of the tyrants, Agamemnon represents 
the Solonian theory of Oppis. He develops the 
chorus, one of the principal formative influences 
ot tragedy ; in the Prometheus it is definitely 
identified with the spectator (Jaeger has an 
interesting discussion of this plav). 

Sophocles found the answ'er to metaphysical 
problems not in a Weltanschauung, like Aeschylus, 
but in the form of his language and the character 
of his personages ; his greatness lies in his 
supreme technique. He alone affords a true 
parallel with plastic art; in him W'e see the 
EuSaiuovia of Periclean Athens, he embodies 
KaAcKdyaSia and cjco 9 poauuT]. In his conscious- 
ness of an ideal norm, in his representation of 
men ‘ as they ought to be,’ he has close affinities 
with the Sophists, concerning w'hom a very" 
important chapter follows. 

W ith the Sophists the word -rraiSeia first 
assumed its wider meaning as a process tow'ards 
a cultural ideal. Their aim was not Volksbildung 
but Fuhrerbildung ; and the dpgTfi that they 
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professed to teach must be clearly understood 
as ‘ political ’ dpern, and in particular that of a 
rhetor, i.e. a statesman. Any other point of 
view obscures their true historical significance. 
They gave a practical satisfaction to the new 
intellectual needs of men, by transforming the 
different t>^es of paraenetic poetry into the new 
art of prose. Education is now a science, or 
rather a Teyvi], and specialists in all subjects 
arise. Plato’s portrait of Protagoras, though 
maliciously exaggerated, must be true in 
essentials, and Jaeger examines it closely. The 
new TiaiSEia really begins when a youth enters 
public life, when through the example of the 
Laws he is first educated towards political 
dpeT^ : ‘ das Gesetz war die hohe Schule der 

Burgerschaft.’ Here, in the importance still 
attaching to Example, we can see the spirit of 
the old aristocratic education, though now 
transformed. Jaeger lastly discusses the Peri- 
clean ideal of Justice, contrasting it with the 
realism of Antiphon and Hippias. 

If the Sophists in one direction face towards 
Sophocles, in the other they point to Euripides. 
The new forces which moulded his drama were 
realism, rhetoric, and philosophy. Some plays 
are discussed ; in the Ion the paradox of human 
fortunes, with the comic increasingly inter- 
twined with the tragic, already anticipates 
Menander. But it is from Aristophanes alone 
that we can actually see the new ideals in process 
of formation; only through Comedy can we 
realise the heat of the struggle. Jaeger considers 
this from the standpoints of politics, education, 
and poetic art (he devotes several pages to the 
comic idea of Socrates). Aristophanes is no 
blind reactionary*, but he sees the danger of 
losing what is valuable in the old before the 
new is firmly established. 

The book ends with an admirable chapter on 
Thucydides as a political thinker. Jaeger holds 
that Thucydides became an historian because 
of the war, not through his interest in earlier 
history, a point \rhich is promised further 
treatment. The ‘ archaeological ’ chapters in 
Book I, the account of the origins of the w*ar and 
the rise of Athens during the Pentecontaetia, 
and Hermocrates’ speech at Gela, were probably 
all written after the w^ar was over. Jaeger 
finally examines Thucydides’ portrait of 
Pericles, the quintessential ideal of a people’s 
leader. He concludes that the complete picture, 
including the Periclean speeches and especially 
the funeral oration, can only have been composed 
at a time w*hen Thucydides could review^ in 
perspective not only what Pericles had • done, 
but also w*hat, in contrast to his successors, he 
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did not do. The funeral oration represents the 
fully developed Attic conception of TraiSsia. 

In a book such as this, whose full significance 
can scarcely be grasped at a single reading, 
specialists may ultimately wish to modify or 
contradict particular theories or opinions. But 
the argument of the book itself is its ow*n best 
exponent; and the unquestionable importance 
of the matter is increased by the manner of its 
presentation. Structure, cohesion, and an acute 
sense of values leave a profound impression of 
claritv* and, above all, of living continuity. 
The appearance of the second volume is to be 
eagerly anticipated. For nothing could better 
illustrate the universality of Greek thought, 
and the basic necessity for the study of Greek 
ideals, with their undimmed applicability, in a 
w*orld of ever-changing values, than Jaeger’s 
sane, penetrating, constructive w*ork. It is 
most desirable that the book should be translated 
into English ; but it will not be a light task. 

R. G. A. 

Quaestiones Orphicae : Dissertationem in- 
auguralem . . . scrips! t Adolfus Krueger. 
Pp. 77. Halle: Karbas, 1934. 

Orpheus and Greek Religion : a study of the 
Orphic movement. By \V. K. C. Guthrie. 
Pp. xix ~ 287 ; 16 plates, 19 illustrations 

in text. London: Methuen, 1935. 215'. 

However widely they differ in scope and 
method, these two works have in common the 
critical spirit in \vhich they are WTitten and the 
absence of prematurely wide speculations as 
to the connexion betw*een Orphism and other 
religious movements. Dr. Krueger writes three 
chapters, somew^hat loosely connected by their 
all dealing with the earlier Orphic literature 
and doctrine. In the first, he inquires after 
the contents of the old kpog Aoyos (not the 
later one in 24 books and tries to establish 
the derivation from it of a number of passages 
in authors from Aristophanes onw^ards. As 
usual in w’ork of this sort, the margin of error is 
bound to be considerable, and conclusions, 
especially negative ones, tentative. His chief 
positive thesis is that Phanes W'as a central 
figure in this ancient w*ork, and that he w*as a 
sun-god. This, and the denial that Zagreus 
appeared in the earliest Orphic system at all, 
is the main theme of the second chapter. It 
remains to decide when and where Zagreus did 
appear, and the answ*er is that Onomakritos 
is responsible for him and that the references 
to him go back to the TeXerai. This is argued 
for in the third chapter by means of a number 
of subtle and ingenious, but hardly cogent pro- 
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positions as to the origin, not so much of 
references to Zagreus himself, but of those to 
figures connected more or less closely with 
Zagreus, such as Herakles the DaktyL In- 
cidentally, he takes occasion to comment on 
the meaning of a number of the later Orphic 
writings, correcting, for instance (p. 51), a 
wrong interpretation by Kern oihymji. Orph. 51, 
7-8, though his owTi construe of the passage is 
not quite sound, ^ifjviv cnrcTTsp-rrsiv si 

Tis 00x6 yOovicov irpoyovcov oiKoiai TrsActjOri does 
not mean, as he says, that the Titans are invited 
to come in mild and favourable mood, but merely 
that they are asked, in anxiously polite terms, 
not to come at all. 

Mr. Guthrie’s study has a much wider range, 
for he sets out to give, for the first time in 
English, a full but not too technical answer to 
the question what exactly Oiphism is. He has 
the good sense to confine himself strictly to 
the matter in hand, leaving it to others to treat 
Pythagoreanism, Christianity, primitive religion 
and the many other things which are so monot- 
onously apt to mix themsehes with any dis- 
cussion of this subject : he is at pains to under- 
stand every pas age on which he comments — 
not always an easy task, even for the competent 
Hellenist he shows himself to be : and he has a 
critical mind. The result is that his book is 
excellent where it deals with more or less 
admitted facts, and deserving of careful examina- 
tion in the places, of necessity many, in which 
theoiy and conjecture must try to fill the gaps 
in our knowledge. 

Put very briefly and largely in his own words 
Gee p. 2o6't, his conception of Orphism is that 
it is neither primitive, popular nor foreign. 
It is a Greek theological movement (which of 
course does not mean that it borrowed no 
elements from outside-, resulting in a religion 
‘ dependent on a sacred literature containing 
both dogma and precept ... a god who is 
also creator ... a doctrine of original sin ' and 
consequently an insistence on ritual and other 
Cibservanres. to get rid of the infra-di\ine and 
retain the divine element in man. It was 
therefore entirely different from normal Greek 
religion of the day : it remained a religion of the 
few. though it affected ' some of the greatest 
minds of Greece.' Its date is not veiy earlv; 
it was probably in existence when Pythagorean- 
ism began (p. 22o\ but not very much sooner. 

With this position the reviewer feels himself 
in general agreement, and especiallv would 
emphasise the artificial nature of this religion, 
which makes useless, except for explaining the 
source of this or that detail, the comparisons 


with savage cults w'hich have been so common 
in studies of Orphism. He would, however, 
recommend the addition of one important point. 
Orphism was a creation of the lower orders of 
Greek society. Hence, among other things, 
its patronage by the house of Peisistratos, in 
accordance with the usual tyrants’ policy of 
favouring the unprivileged classes. Probably, 
if all facts were known, we should find that 
Pythagoreanism was its aristocratic, and there- 
fore more philosophic and reasoned, counter- 
part, much though that system, at least in its 
more popular forms, undoubtedly owed to 
beliefs and practices of a comparatively primitive 
t\'pe. 

He would further express disagreement with 
Mr, Guthrie on some matters of detail, some of 
them quite trivial, but perhaps worth setting 
right when this book reaches the second edition 
which it fully deser\'es. On p. 12, Asya 61 nou 
Kcii *Op9Eu5 (Plato, Crat., 402^) is rather ' isn't 
it Orpheus who says . . . ’ than ‘ Orpheus 
savs somewhere,’ while on the same page the 
reference to Rep., 364^ omits the somewhat 
important words ws 9aai. These slight in- 
accuracies weaken a little the assertion (p. 4) 
that Plato ‘ unhesitatingly and cheerfully ’ 
quotes the Orphic literature as really by Orpheus. 
On p. 13 it is hardly correct to call Herakleides 
of Pontos Plato’s contemporary^ although of 
course their lives overlapped. On p. 29, 
' romantic story' ’ is not the right phrase to use 
of the old and popular tale of Orpheus and 
Eury'dike, which extends across Asia and into 
America. On p. 95, if (as Krueger also thinks, 
see p, 30 of his dissertation) the Eros of Aristo- 
phanes, Birds, 696, ought realK to be Phanes, is it 
‘ strange shymess ’ and not rather ignorance 
which makes Aristophanes, and other w'riters, 
* refer to any'thing Orphic in its least specifically 
Orphic form’? On p. 132, it is going rather 
far to assert that the ritual call to lakchos, 
recorded in the scholiast on Ar., Fwgs, 479, w'as 
‘ no doubt followed by' his epiphany'.’ Why in 
this case more than in the countless others in 
which a god is summoned to be present at a 
ceremony' in his honour ? By parity' of reasoning, 
it might be held that a Christian congregation 
seriously expects a visible sign from heaven 
when the Veni Creator is sung. Onp. 1 91, note i, 
the assertion that the kingdom of souls and the 
activity of gods of the fruitful earth are ‘ always ’ 
connected in the functions of the same deity- 
needs modification: it is often the case, not 
invariably’. On p. 202, Theophrastos does not 
describe a superstitious man but a pietist, 
and his hero does not seek initiation every 
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month, but some kind of purification; a foot- 
note here does something to modify the second 
misrendering. On the next page it seems to 
the reviewer very fanciful to connect the play- 
things of Zagreus with the w'ords -rraiaias fiSovoSv 
in Plato, Rep., 364^. On p. 211, some well- 
known misapprehensions of the Clouds reappear. 
Strepsiades does not ‘ lay aside his clothes,’ but 
merely takes off his cloak on entering the 
Phrontisterion ; he is not bidden to sit on a stool, 
but on a couch or bed ; and so far from Aristo- 
phanes parodying a ‘ known ritual of initiation,’ 
he seems to jumble together tags of ceremonial 
such as any and ever>' initiation, public or private, 
might be expected to have. 

1 hope to discuss elsewhere and at some length 
the famous fragment of Pindar cited in Meno, 
816, and therefore at present say nothing of 
Mr. Guthrie’s handling of it on p. 165. It is 
but fair to close by thanking him for having 
written a book ^vhich makes temperate and per- 
tinent discussion of Orphic problems an easier 
matter than it was. 

H.J. R. 

A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by H. G. 
Liddell and R. Scott. A Xew* Edition, 
revised and augmented throughout by H. 
Stuart Jones with the assistance of R. 
McKenzie and with the co-operation of 
many scholars. Part \ ll : 01 — Tr6pi90upvos. 
Part VIII : TTepi9payfi — cnaiAiaiJios. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933, 1934- 
\Venn ich von den letzten beiden Heften des 
GEL versichere, dass sie ebenso vorziiglich sind 
wie die friiheren, so bin ich eigentlich schon am 
Ende dessen w'as ich zu sagen habe. Denn kein 
Leser dieser Zeitschrift bedarf mehr eines 
Hinweises darauf, w^elch unvergleichliches Hilfs- 
mittel ihm das GEL bedeutet, und die allgemeine 
BewTinderung und Dankbarkeit in immer neue 
Worte zu kleiden ist mir iiicht gegeben. Xatiir- 
lich habe ich mir wieder eine Zahi von Xach- 
tragen, Berichtigungen, Fragezeichen an den 
Rand geschrieben. Aber es lohnt nicht, solche 
im Wrhaltnis zur Gesamtleistung belanglosen 
Ausstellungen dreimal abzudrucken, erst hier, 
dann in einem Beiblatt zur nachsten Lieferung 
des GEL und schliesslich noch einmal am Ende 
des ganzen Werkes. Besser wird man sie den 
Herausgebern handschriftlich zur Wrfiigung 
stellen. 

Hier geniige es, eine lexikalische Misbildung 
zu beseiiigen, durch die zudem eine Glanzstelle 
der Telchinenelegie des Kallimachos in den 
Ausgaben beschadigt wird. 

‘ irpcoKios or TTpcbKivoc, T], ov, (iipw^) dewy, ei5ap 
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restd. in Call. Aet. Oxy. 2079, 34 (— Fr, 542).’ 
Ueberliefert ist 

. . eyeb 6’ Eiriv ouAaxuc, 6 iTTSposis (sc. 6 tetti^), 
a iravTco?, iva yfjpas Tvoc 5p6aov f^v pev (sc. ttiv 
5p6aov) a£i5co 

34 TTpckiov Ik 5iT)5 fjlpos eiSap IScov, 
a06i TO 5* (sc. TO yflpas) £K50oipi . , . 

Die Konjektur der \"ulgata TrpwKicv beruht 
einzig darauf, dass bei Theokrit 4,16 fj irpcoKas 
CTiTiaSsTai ebenrep 6 tItti^, w'OZu der Scholiast 
den \'ers 34 der Telchinenelegie zitiert, das 
Wort irp vorkommt. .Vber um dies Wort zu 
erlautern hat der Scholiast schon auf Kal- 
limachos hymn. 2, 41 veiwiesen, die einzige 
Stelle, an der es wiederkehrt. Mit dem Zitat 
aus der Elegie erlauteri er cjottep 6 tItti^. 
L^eberhaupt widerstrebt das sehr entlegene -npeb^ 
der Adjektivbildung, und in der Elegie ware 
hinter epooov schon der Begriff irpcb^ leer. 

\4elmehr tragt das iiberlieferte irpoiKiov den 
Hauptton: mbchte ich nicht um Geld singen 
miissen. Trotz der irrealen Fassung gilt das 
dem Konig, der helfen konnte. P. M. 

Die Theogonie des Hesiodos. By F. Schwenn, 
Pp. 148. Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1934. 
3-75 m. 

To the various analyses of the Theogony from 
A. Soetbeer (1837) to F. Jacoby (1930), Friedrich 
Schwenn has added another. There are tw^o 
ways of evolving a theory about the composition 
of a w’ork ; one is to look at the text only and to 
continue to look at it until light dawns : the other 
way is to read w'hat others have w'ritten about 
the w'ork and go on reading until the darkness 
becomes so thick that any suggestion of one’s 
own seems quite bright by comparison. The 
former method produces the more original, 
even laughable, results. Schw'enn has wisely 
chosen the latter course. Xothing of importance 
in the vast literature about the Theogony seems to 
have escaped him. By his careful reading he 
has saved himself both from prizing his own 
ingenuity too highly and from any accusation 
of Cf(3pts tow'ards other workers in the same 
field. Moreover, he creates a good impression 
for himself by not including in his book a text 
shewing his * genuine Theogony ’ (if he had, it 
w'ould have shewn about 550 lines J. The result 
is a not unreasonable and quite sane analysis 
on orthodox lines. He rejects 963^nd, also, 
though with less reason, the entire prooemium 
(1-115). Of the tw'o apparently alternative 
versions of the Titanomachy he chooses one; 
Mazon chose the other. He rejects the 
Typhoeus episode. But Schw’enn’s analysis is 
very^ minute: here and there with great fre- 
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quency and much ingenuity he picks out lines 
and assigns them on various grounds to an 
interpolator or a Bearbeiter. Chapter \'5 die 
Theogonie und Homer, will arouse the usual 
feelings that are aroused when Homer is made 
junior to Hesiod. S. laments in his preface 
that he did not know the work of F. Dornseiff 
in time to make use of it. He would have liked 
also I. Sellschopp [StiUstische Untersuchiingen zu 
Hesiodos ) ; her work must also have been too 
recent for him to use. However, he got along 
quite well without either of them. 

Nereiden und Okeaniden in Hesiods 

Theogonie. By F. Fischer, Pp. 157. 

Halle: Otto Jung, 1934. 

Poetry, whether modern or ancient, has often 
exercised a spell by means of beautiful and 
impressive names. We need not know the 
position of Milton's ' Aspramont or Mont- 
alban ’ nor of Aeschylus's ©euioKupa and 
0 €ppcb 5 cov to feel the magical effect of the words. 
Two passages in the Theogony of Hesiod are a case 
in point — the names of the daughters of Xereus 
1243-264') and those of the daughters of Oceanus 
(347-361'. But apart from their musical 
sound these names had a meaning, as Hesiod 
w’ell knew. He does not for the most part 
analyse or explain their meanings, as he does 
in other cases, e.g. TiTf^iss and Xpucjdcop, but 
leaves them to speak for themselves. Modern 
commentators, attempting to find etymologies, 
have not been entirely successful, but one fact 
at least seemed to emerge — that not all of the 
names could be referred to water, sea or springs. 
Dr. Fischer, who is a follower of Otto Kern, 
has therefore attempted to bring them together 
under a different rubric. With a few' exceptions 
of Hesiod's own invention >e.g, Mtitic - he finds 
them to be ancient chthonian deities. 

Xow Flesiod certainly made it his object to 
gather up and preserve eaily ti adit ions, whether 
religious or historical, that nothing of importance 
might be lost. And so in the matter of Xereids 
and Oceanids, Hesiod, being aware of the names 
and therefore of the reality of these goddesses, 
found a place for them in hib genealogy. The 
general thesis, that the majority of these names 
are ver\' old, is probably right, but in his desite 
to make as many as possible look like spirits 
of the underworld the author is inclined to 
strain his evidence. It is as difficult to bring 
them all under the headins? ‘ Chthonian ' as 
it w'as to refer them all to \Vater. A case has 
been made out certainly for connecting CAKpso 
with the undeiworld, but Dr. Fischer is readv 
at one swoop to assitjn Oceanid and 


‘liTTroOort, ‘Ittttoi’oti, Msviinrn (Xereids) to Earth 
merely on the strength of the horses of Poseidon. 
But even if we abandon the old idea of Poseidon’s 
horses being waves or ^ white horses,’ it still 
remains unproven that the horses really belonged 
to the chariot of Hades, ergo Poseidon = Hades, 
X^or, because Poseidon w'as i-n-Tuos, does it 
follow that he w'as ever Tttttos. The author is 
on surer ground in connecting E 06 wpri, Acopis 
and Awtco with Eai th, giver of gifts, even though 
the connexion with 5 i 5 coai may be popular 
en^molog\'. Among the daughters of Ocean 
is found Tuxn- This is certainly surprising; 
we always think of her as scarcely existing till 
the fourth centur^^ Dr. Fischer shews that this 
is an erroneous impression; Tyche may well 
be as old as St\-x. But the arguments whereby 
he goes on to make her a goddess of the dead 
and of death seem to the reviewer quite un- 
convincing. Even EuAi^eit], which looks an 
easy and innocent enough name for a daughter 
of Xereus, is explained thus— from Poseidon 
ETnAt^£vl05 = ETTiAi^viQs, i.e. of A{{ivri, i.e. of the 
lake of the dead ! But at least Dr. Fischer 
has the grace to admit that Hesiod must have 
thought of her as a harbour-nymph. It is to 
be hoped that the author of this able doctoral 
dissertation Tvill one day give us the much- 
needed commentary" on the whole Theogony. 

T. A.S. 

Studien zur altereu griechischen Elegie. 

By Egon^Romisch. Pp. 81. Frankfurt am 

Main: Klostermann, 1933. 5 w* 

The author subjects the fragments of Solon, 
Semonides and Alimnermus, to a close analysis, 
intended to elicit the philosophic and ethicai 
attitude of the three poets. It may be questioned 
whether such frail remains can stand such 
laborious handling as they here receive, and 
the author s elaborate expoundings and para- 
phrasings at times recall an old-fashioned 
divine determined on getting something out 
of an unpromising text. For example : 

^ Tov psv yap 6id Kuiia (pepei iroAuripaTos eOvn 

this verse says all that is necessary and essential 
to describe the proceeding. The subject 
TToAuTipaTcs EUITI. thc object TOV PEV-Helios, the 
activity <p£psi and the way 5id Kuna.^ \Ary 
true. and the commentary says all that is notig 
and he.stnllich about the commentator. The 
argument that follows is intended to prove that, 
a^ Mimnermus could, in the succeeding lines, 
expand his sentence by saying that Helios 
was asleep, that the euvf} w'as hollow and had 
^eings (on which topic Buckholtz-Peppmuller 
should be consulted;, argal Wilamowitz was 
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\\Tong in calling Solon clumsy for putting ttovtov 
in one line and two lines further on. 

The parallel is quite mechanical, but the author 
finds it convincing. 

Stasimon: Untersuchungen zu Form und 
Gehalt der griechischen Tragbdie. By 
Walther Kraxz. Pp. vi -r 335- Berlin: 
Weidnaann, 1933. 18 m. 

An interesting book, on Moellendorfian lines, 
directed to ascertaining the form and function 
of the Choric song in different phases of 
Attic tragedy. It is addressed to schoolmasters 
and scholars, and both will find it suggestive 
and illuminating. The first chapter establishes 
the primitive form of tragedy ; the second, its 
religious and philosophic content. The third 
is an admirable survey of the non-Hellenic 
world as seen by the tragedians, \vith an estimate 
of Aeschylus’ direct knowledge of the East. 
After these preliminaries, the author traces, 
with much acute observation and literaiy 
s\Tnpathy, the evolution of the chorus and its 
relations with the action down to the appearance 
of the Xew Poetry with Agathon and the last 
decade of Euripides. Particularly good is the 
author's treatment of the question : what did 
Aristophanes really object to? and his answer, 
in effect, that he had detected the Hellenistic 
falsetto, is undoubtedly right and well argued. 
An ingenious metrical argument incidentally 
leads him to the conclusion that the Rhesus is 
either a remarkable feat of archaising verse, 
or a genuine product of the mid-fifth century. 
Excellent indices make the book easy to consult, 
and the author's literarv" sense makes it pleasant 
to read. 

Les images dans la poesie d’Eschyle. By J. 
Dumortier. Pp. iv “ 283. Paris : Les 
Belles Let tres. i935- 40 /r. 

‘ Etablir un classement methodique des meta- 
phores d’Eschyle serai t une oeu\T:e chimerique, 
taut est grande la diversite des images. Ou la 
fantaisie est reine, la logique ne trouvent point de 
place.’ This statement requires some qualifica- 
tion. The fancy of Greek poets was not an 
unlimited monarch. Throughout Greek litera- 
ture the stock of metaphors remains substantially 
the same ; the old metaphors persist, and novel- 
ties are few. The great masters, Aeschylus and 
Pindar, shew their originality not so much in the 
invention of new images as in the variation and 
development of the old, in accordance with the 
fundamental principle of their art, which is to 
express toc koivcc naivco;. It lollows that the 
development of Greek metaphor is a continuous. 
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organic process amenable to methodical inquiry 
and revealing the operation of general laws. 

These principles were laid down by Headlam, 
who applied them with most fruitful results. It 
is a pity that M. Dumortier is not acquainted 
with Headlam’s w'ork. He is still groping after 
truths w^hich Headlam had firmly grasped. And 
how’ much in Aeschylus must remain obscure to 
the reader who has not availed himself of Head- 
lam’s exhaustive investigation of such cardinal 
ideas as Ojipis, dTT], Treidcb, IXiih, AUt] OpaOei, Baipcov 
KpivEi, and the like ! 

The best part of this book is the first, in w^hich 
the author expounds with acuteness and discern- 
ment one of the great principles of Aeschylean 
art (formulated by Headlam) — the dramatic 
development of significant images : the doves and 
hawks of the Siipplices. the harness of the Persae 
and Prometheus, the ship of the Septem, the trapped 
beast, the serpent and the flying faw*n of the 
Oresteia. All this is excellent ; and in particular 
he has shewn that the leading image of the 
Supplices is developed \vith a consistency of detail 
which had not hitherto been suspected. 

In the second part, incidental metaphors are 
classified according to their subjects : Nature, 
Private Life, Religious Life, etc. It is a useful 
collection with many helpful comments, but it 
suffers from lack of method, due to insufficient 
appreciation of the principles I have mentioned. 
Let me take a typical example. 

His comment on P.V. 242 CTi6iip69pcov te kok 
TTETpas Eipycccrijh’os is that it recalls Sept, 52 and 
II. xxiv. Q05. That is true, but not enough. 
This is one of the most persistent of all Greek 
metaphors. Apart from other passages in Homer 
and Hesiod, we find it, with characteristic 
variations, in Pindar and Euripides, we meet 
it again in Apollonius Rhodius and ^lusaeus, 
and it is not dead even to-day : Politis, ’EKAoyai 
82. 10 Kccpatie enSspi Kccp5icc, TauTid jjas uoAupsvia. 
Further, what Aeschylus has done is to combine 
two elements from Homer : Od, v. 1 9 1 Guaos 
£vl aTTiOeaCTi aiSipsos and xxiii. 103 croi 6 ’ aiEi KpaSiT] 
cTTEpecoTEpri ecttI Aidoio. If w'c usk whv lie has done 
this, the answer is supplied by Ach. Tat. iii. 8 
SdSerai \ikv 6 npopT]9£us ai5f|pcp Kai iTETpcc, ct. P.l . 1 59— 
62, 183-5. Again, of these tw'o elements the first 
w^as developed independently by Pindar i^fr. 123. 
4 d 6 dpav'ros t 1 aiSctp^u KsyccAKSUTai peAaivav KoepSiav), 
and the second by Homer himself : II. xvi. 34—5 
yAcevKf) 5s aa tikte 9dAcxa-cra iTETpai 5* TjAi^cxTOi, oti toi 
voo? so-Tiv d-nrivfi^. And hence P,V, 1001 kOp* ottcos 
-irapriyopcov, wLich is plainly a variant of the 
proverb recorded by Suidas aiyiaAco AaAsT? ’ siri twv 
dyr^KouaTcou. Finally, it is clear that, w’hile all 
these variations are the work of the poets, the 
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themes on which they are based tvere part and 
parcel of their common heritage, the language. 

Again, on Ag. 1609 auvd^^as mrixctvTiv he points 
out that cruvorTTTEiv is a substitute for pomTsiv, a 
word which had been dulled by usage. That is 
exactly right, but this is only one instance out of 
many, which may be classified under the head- 
ing of a single law. When a figurative word 
becomes worn out, a fresh synonym replaces it. 
Thus, iTTiavsv in Ag. 276 has nothing to do with 
agriculture ; it is, as Headlam shewed, a synonym 
of €6p£vf'£v, connected with such phrases as lAirlai 
Tp£9£a6ai (p6c7K£a6ai), lAmSag cmladai, which in turn 
are derived from ev EA-rriaiv TpepEw (Soph. 897}, 
where the verb has no figurative value. Again, 
Cho. 1022—3 Se Kap5(oc 96^05 dSeiv ETOipos, "n 5' 
xmopx^ioQm KpoTcp is only one of many variations of 
the simple expression of common speech KapSicc 
TTriSd (Plat. Ion. 535 c) ; Eiim. 78 pouKoAouiasuos is 
based on GcpcoTEvcov : kottvoO cKid and 6vap uKids on 
the familiar kootvos and ctkicc, and so on. 

Aeschylus constantly explains his own meta- 
phors, setting them side by side with literal 
equivalents : Ag. 750 TraAai9aT05 5 " Iv ppoTois 
yepwv Aoyos. This explains Cho. 675 auT69opTov 
ciKEia cjdyi3, where the second element does not 
introduce a new^ metaphor but is merely a literal 
re-statement of the first. And sometimes he 
steps from one metaphor to another by means of 
a word or phrase which is valid for both : see 
Headlam’s note on Ag. 1180 Aati-rrpo;, and mine 
on P.V. 907-12. The relation of this beautiful 
device to overlap in music will not be lost on 
those who have studied Headlam's work on lyric 
metre. 

If M. Dumortier has not noticed these things, 
it is not because he is lacking in perception. As 
far as he sees, he sees clearly. But he has not yet 
explored the field deeply or widely enough to 
detect the underlying principles. And the field 
in question is the whole of extant Greek literature. 
There is no author, however late, \vhose work 
may not throw light on Aeschylus. The reason 
lies in the extraordinarv' vitality and coherence 
of the Greek tradition : 6ia9£pop£voy ecoutw ouoAoyei, 

G. T. 

Sopliokles. By K. Reinhardt. Pp. 288. 

Frankfurt a. M. : Kiostermann, 1933. 

9.50 m. 

One of the pleasing features of scholarship 
during the last decade or more has been the 
increased attention paid to Sophocles, the most 
insciutable of the three tragedians. Dissatis- 
faction has always been felt with the various 
labels attached to him— Classical Serenity, 
Single-minded Piety, Masterly Plot-construction. 


In England the great work of Jebb seemed for a 
time to lead to a certain neglect of Sophocles, 
but Jebb himself was well aware that his intro- 
ductions to the plays were not the last w'ord in 
Sophoclean criticism. Sophocles must not be 
regarded only through the eyes of the nineteenth 
or any other century'. J. T. Sheppard’s produc- 
tion of the Electra at Cambridge in 1928 was an 
important step totv'ards sounder appreciation. 
But the histories of Greek literature — Geffcken 
(^19261, Rose, Sinclair A 934 ) — very* 
helpful. Of works devoted entirely to Sophocles 
that of H. Weinstock {Sophokles, 1931) marked a 
great advance and Reinhardt singles it out for 
favourable reference. R.’s own book, which 
appeared in 1933, is most suggestive and should 
be read along with Weinstock. He makes a 
close analysis of the plays with his eye not on 
plot or character or dramatic technique, but 
mainly on the relations of man to God. especially 
on the gulf which separates them, a gulf which 
the dull average man finds it easier to bridge than 
the great man, the tragic hero who is always a 
lonely figure. Sophocles speaks for humanity, 
for sorrowing mortals whom he sees constantly 
against a non-human background, which is 
always there, w'hich it is impossible to argue with 
and which it would be futile either to attack or 
defend. For the rest R. is more concerned with 
the plays themselves than with generalisations 
drawn from them. Sophocles was not static; 
his thought grew and developed, and herein R. 
has found at least a possible chronological order 
for the plays. The criterion is subjective and the 
conclusions uncertain : and the interpretation 
of the plays 'will sometimes also provoke dissent. 
The best chapter is perhaps that on the Oedipus 
Tyr annus. The book is beautifully printed but the 
philosophical German is not always easy for the 
average Englishman to read. But those who 
do read it 'will be amply re^varded. 

Die Melodie zu Pindars erstem pythischen 
Gedicht. By P. Friedlander. Pp. 54^ 
Leipzig: Hirzel, 1934. ^ m. 

Athanasius Kircher in his Musurgia Universalis 
(1650) printed in Greek notation and in a 
modern transcription a melody to the opening 
of Pindar s first Pythian w'hich he claimed to 
have found in a MS. in Sicily. \^arious judg- 
ments have been passed on its authenticity, 
but on the whole scholars, if not historians of 
music, have refused it a place in the corpus of 
Greek melody. F, now enters the field as its 
champion, ^\ith what success? 

His attempt to make the external evidence 
appeal anything but shaky must be WTitten 
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down as a failure, nor does its tone of advocacy 
inspire confidence. Though the monastery 
of S. Salvatore at Messina might have had such 
a MS., it has never, in fact, been found ; though 
K. was a devoted polymath and the friend of 
distinguished men, his reputation for honesty 
is not above question. Further, the text that 
K. printed is that not of any IMS., but of Erasmus 
Schmid’s edition, and contains an emendation 
of the latter’s. But this is not in itself as sus- 
picious as that the melody ends with the end 
of the page of Schmid, which is not the end of 
a sentence, though it appears as such in K. 
This is glossed over by F. Nor does he note as 
possibly significant (though Graf,^ whom he 
has read, makes the point) that dyXaias (sic) 
is given only three notes, though metrically 
four are demanded. 

In face of all this it can hardly be established 
that the melody is genuinely ancient, unless a 
detailed examination show^s that K. could not 
possibly have forged it. We may grant that 
K. barely understood the w^ords (with the help 
of Schmid’s translation), and the metre not at 
all (as his transcription show^s). If then the 
melody proves to be closely fitted to the w^ords 
and to the metrical structure of the stanza, 
it may be assumed that K. did not invent it. 
The main points of F.’s argument are as follow^s : 

( 1 ) The general tendency of the melody is 
dow'nward, each phrase beginning higher than 
the end of its predecessor. This movement 
fwTich is supposed on not entirely conclusive 
grounds to have been characteristic of Greek 
melody) is notably contradicted at four points 
in the fragment, and in each case there is a 
motive for it in the significance of the w^ord set. 
(Moiaav, doiSoi, dii^oAds, aixt^aTav.) But can 
these of all the significant w^ords in the passage 
be said to select themselves for such treatment? 
When F. attempts to discover a corresponding 
treatment in the later stanzas, his results are as 
incomplete and as fanciful as w^as to be expected. 

(2) The employment of both ‘ vocal ’ and 
‘ instrumental ’ notation has been taken as 
evidence of forgeiv’. F. regards it as evidence 
of genuineness. Thus, K. did not understand 
the x°P05 ^^5 KiGdpav of his !MS. and the change 
of notation, which means (according to F.) 
that the instrumental accompaniment did not 
enter till TrgiOovTai. This is precariously 
supported by the sense of the words. At any 
rate it may be admitted that K.’s comments on 
this point are full of difficulty and might be the 
words of a man misinterpreting w'hathe h. 3 .d found. 

^ de Graecorum leterum re musica. p. 50. 


if) The quantities of K.’s transcription are 
quite arbitraiv'. Now F. finds that the lines of 
the melody fit in w'ell with the avoidance of 
diaeresis which characterises Pindar's treat- 
ment of the interior of the metrical kcoAov. But 
is this not quite natural on the hypothesis of 
forgery" also ? The forger w"ould respect the 
words rather than an incomprehensible metre. 
F. also holds that a feeling is showm for the 
dactylic phrase as a whole. 

(4') K. ^vould not have attempted to relate 
melody to w"ord-accent. F. examines the frag- 
ment and finds in it every variety of relation 
betw^een the two, but a preponderance of strong 
agreement over strong disagreement in the first 
stanza. Is it chance, he asks, that disagreement 
is commoner in the later stanzas than in Str. i ? 
But this line of argument can hardly be combined 
with that of (i). Did the melody rise on Moiaav 
because of the accent or the importance of the 
\vord ? 

Many arguments on either side have necessarily 
been passed over here. Whatever the final 
verdict may be, F.’s essay compels students of 
Greek music to re-examine an interesting 
question, and the bibliography of the subject 
is already lengthening. He would have made his 
case appear stronger if he had not included 
along with a number of acute and stimulating 
observations a great deal of special pleading. 

R. P. W. I. 

Herodots Kroisos-Logos. Bv F. Hellmanx. 
{\eue Philologische Unter^iuchungeru qtes Hefth 
Pp. vii A 125. Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1934. 9 

This ciitical analysis of the ‘ Tale of Croesus ’ 
is a stimulating contribution to the age-long 
debate over the merits of Herodotus. What he 
means by ' historv' ’ is here seen to be well 
illustrated by his treatment of that tale : when a 
narrator can shew' in particular events the oper- 
ation of some general principle, then only does 
his story-telling become histoty*. And thus the 
task of Herodotus, as he conceived it, w'as to 
tiace in human affairs the working of supra- 
human forces. To have been the first demon- 
strator of this method is his great achievement ; 
he is truly the ‘ father of history {l.e. moralised 
narrative).’ As to his use of tales coloured by 
folk-lore, the conclusions of Wolf Aly [Volks- 
marchen. Sage u. \ovelle bei Herodot usu'., 192 A are 
accepted, but Hellmann shew's how Herodotus 
moulded them to fit his historical purpose, as, 
for example, in the scene of Croesus on the 
funeral pyre. In an appendix Bischofs Der 
Warner bei Herodot (Marburg, 1932) is criticised 
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for misapprehending the attitude of Herodotus 
toward the problem of free-will. \V. H. B. 

Speeches in Thucydides and Funeral Ora- 
tions. By A. S. Way. Pp. 224, London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1934. 51. 

It was a happy thought of Dr. ^Vay’s to 
translate together the famous speeches of 
Thucydides- By way of comparison he has 
added to them the Menexenus of Plato (itself a 
Funeral Speech), and the Funeral Speeches 
of Lysias and Hx-perides. He has done ^vhat 
was well worth doing, and on the whole done 
it well. 

By setting the speeches side by side, one 
realises more vividly their wonderful power 
and pertinency to the occasion, on which 
they are supposed to have been delivered. 
It is obHous that Thucydides had the making 
in him of a great orator. It is possible, however, 
that he worked upon some authentic material 
or tradition, especially in the Funeral Oration 
of Pericles, ^vhich can only be called magnificent, 
and it also comes out best in Dr. W'ay’s version. 
Comparing it with the ^lenexenus and the 
oration of Lysias, we see how much more 
concise and impressive it is than the former 
and how much less tedious and long-winded 
than the latter. The speech of Phormio to 
his men, as here translated, is not so satisfactory, 
and the same applies to that of Phormio to 
his crews, and that of Brasidas before the battle 
at Potidaea in which he fell. Such expressions 
as ‘ my hearties,’ ' my lads,’ ‘ you fellows,’ 
and the attempt to use our technical service 
expressions, are not desirable. Xor is the 
constant intrusion of ‘ w'ell,’ ' no\v,' ‘ what? ’ 
‘ why? ’ ‘ indeed,’ ‘ no ! ’ * so,’ ‘ come,’ * ah ! ’ 
at the beginning of sentences to be much 
recommended. They bring dowm the grand 
style to the level of a colloquial address. 
Turning again to the funeral speech of 
Pericles one is astonished at its modernity 
of expression and feeling. With but few' 
important alterations it might have been 
delivered here in England after our Great War, 
and, we may say. hardly improved upon except 
in one respect, namely, in the never-absent 
laudation of the military feats of the Athenians 
in the past. To tlxis they ahvays listened 
with avidity, especially to the glories of their 
Mc:pcc 5 co-'o^axoi. Even their fabulous fight with 
the Amazons could be brought in. AVhat 
Pericles says of the character of Athens and its 
Constitution sounds curiously applicable to 
our own little Island. 

Tiiere are faults in this edition. The index 


of contents is lamentably insufficient. To give 
the full heading of each speech w'as absolutely 
essential. As it is, the one which is wanted 
has to be hunted out separately. After each 
speech the results of it should have been given, 
and a connexus of events up to the next. This 
has only been done in one or tw'O cases. Two 
misprints, due no doubt to the printer, are 
valiant (190), be//gerent (60) ; and is ‘ 'cuteness ’ 
allowable ? Fowler ignores it, and taste 
disavoNvs it. C. R. H. 

TTAoctcovos ZupTroaiov, kei'pevov, psTd9paais Kai 
Epiirjvefa. By 1 . Sykoutris. (’AKaSriiiia 
’A0T1VWV, TAAtivikt] Bi(3Aio6f|Kri, ’Ap. i.) 
Pp.254 — 239. Athens: Kollaros, 1934. 

At first sight, a new' edition of Plato’s Sym- 
poshim, intended rather for the general reader 
than the specialist scholar, ^vould call for a 
very brief notice here. But this edition, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Academy of 
Athens, marks the beginning in Greece of a 
very note^vorrhy undertaking. It is the first 
of a series of volumes designed as a continu- 
ation of the ‘EXAr|viKi^ Bi^XioOfiKTi of Adamantios 
Koraes. It w^ould be scarcely possible to think 
of a more fitting tribute to the memory of that 
great Greek scholar and patriot or of a more 
suitable way of marking the centenarv' of his 
death. 

Koraes opened the series of his ^ Greek 
Librarv^ ’ w ith an edition of Isocrates, published 
in 1807. In the preface to that work he re- 
marked: ‘ It is a good thing that w'e should 
appear to the eyes of the enlightened nations 
of Europe as occupying ourselves w'ith our own 
education, — and nobly he strove in this and 
his other editions to carry out his ideal. The 
torch which he kindled has never since been 
extinguished in Greece, and the undertaking 
of w'hicli the present volume is the firstfruit 
is proof that his labours w'ere not in vain. 

The editor of this book would probably 
regard it as the best praise w'hich could be 
accorded to him w'hen w'e say that the edition 
is worthy to be associated with the name of 
Koraes. It does not pretend to be ‘ scientific ’ 
in the sense that it aims at being exhaustive 
or controversial, but it does contain, in a w'ell- 
produced volume, all that the non-specialist 
scholar could reasonably expect. Nor do we 
think that it wall be neglected by the specialist. 

Here is a brief summary' of the contents : — 
There is an ample and interesting introduction, 
containing a discussion of the chronology, an 
anah'sis of the w^ork, with a special section on 
the speech of Diotima, an essay on the difference 
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between the Platonic and Christian conception 
of Love, and notes on the manuscripts and 
editions of the Symposium, The text and transla- 
tion are printed on opposite pages. The text 
is treated conservatively, but variant readings 
and conjectures are given in critical notes. 
The modern Greek translation reads well, and 
though predominantly ‘ literary’ ’ in style, does 
not reject ‘ popular ’ idioms where the situation 
{e.g, in the speech of Aicibiades) warrants their 
inclusion. Thus the editor translates in the 
spirit of Koraes, who wished the language ‘ to 
be combed, not knocked on the head.’ The 
translation is accompanied by helpful notes. 

It will be seen that this new ‘ Greek Library ’ 
is designed to be something in the nature of a 
Greek ‘ Loeb ’ series. But if the present volume 
is indicative of what is to follow, the Greek 
series will offer the student much more than its 
English predecessor. The Symposium^ with its 
yearning for the vast sea of Absolute Beauty, 
is eminently suitable as an opening, and we hope 
that its successors will be kept on as high a 
plane as the present edition. 

E. K. M. 

Literary Criticism in Antiquity : a Sketch 
of Its Development. By J. \V. H. jVtkins. 
2 vols, : pp. xi 199, xi A 363. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1934. \"oi. I, 

105. ; \'oL II, 155. 

Professor Atkins is to be congratulated on his 
courage in undertaking the task of wxiting a 
History" of Ancient Literary Criticism and he has 
earned our gratitude for a much-needed book. 
He has written it \vith an eye mainly to the 
needs of his students of English, since ‘ in the 
pages of all critics from Sidney to Johnson we 
meet with ideas that are obviously borrowed and 
can be understood only in the light of an earlier 
mode of thinking: so that to embark on a 
study of modern criticism without some ac- 
quaintance with these sources is a task that is 
likely to be both perplexing and futile ’ {p. 2). 
Prof. Atkins’ work is, however, something more 
than a precursor to the study of modern literary 
criticism. It will be no less valuable to the 
student of Greek and Latin. The first and 
shorter volume is labelled ‘ Greek ’ and deals 
with the subject do^vn to the second century b.c. 
For the rest of his period, first century b.c. to 
second centuiy a.d., Atkins wisely does not 
divide his authors into Greek and Roman, 
but continues as far as possible his chronological 
arrangement. There is little in Roman criticism 
that had not its origin in Greek. 

Over Greek criticism before Aristophanes 


Atkins passes somew'hat lightly. Hesiod’s 
criticism of Homer ( Theog. 26-28) is not men- 
tioned, nor the curious fact that in the earlv 
period the literary' critics w'ere the artists them- 
selves : they parodied and criticised each other, 
but unfortunately rarely mentioned names. 
Plato’s attacks on poetry are, of course, dis- 
cussed at length. Plato's real and lasting 
contribution to literary" criticism is his recog- 
nition of the fact that poetry is not a means of 
acquiring knowiedge or imparting instruction. 
It may, how'ever, be an influence in the formation 
of character, and for that reason w’e should be 
careful how" w'e use it in education. From this 
point of view he did not find any of the existing 
poets satisfactory", much though he liked them. 
This is a very’ different thing from the wholesale 
banishment of ail poets \vhich popular opinion 
ascribes to Plato. But Prof. Atkins wishes to 
claim for Plato far more than this recognition 
of the fact that poetry" need not be didactic. 
Not content with, saving Plato’s face, he must 
needs w'hitew’ash it. So, turning to the meta- 
physical objections to art, which in fact are 
wortliless and irrelevant, he postulates on Plato’s 
behalf a kind of poetry" w'hich is not, like existing 
poetry, an imitation at third hand, because the 
poet by divine madness gets into direct touch 
w'ith the w'orld of ideas. The divine madness is 
therefore interpreted as being " the emotional 
element present in all great art. and capable at 
its best of visions beyond the ken of reason ’ 
(p. 68;. Now' Phaedrus 265^, on wTich Prof. 
Atkins chiefly relies, only says that divine 
madness, whether it be of Aphrodite, Dionysus 
or the Muses, rids us for the time being of our 
conventional habits. But, armed with this 
idea, Prof. Atkins proceeds to a ^vholesale eulogy 
of Plato’s ■ recognition of the need for a logic of 
art and for that organic fusion \vhich goes by the 
name of unity’ 19.67), until w'e finally read 
with some surprise that ' after he [PlatoJ had 
W'ritten, the beneficent character of art had once 
for all been revealed ’ ip. 69;. 

The necessity of giving general readers an 
idea of the background has sometimes caused 
the author to make misleading statements. 
From the opening portions of chap. a reader 
only moderately acquainted with Greek history" 
and literature w'ould get a most erroneous 
impression of the fourth centuiy. For example, 
W'e read (p. 12 1 ) that ‘in its poetry) place 
were substituted interests of a political kind, 
arising out of the turmoil into which the state 
W'as plunged; and thence arose a new oratory 
full of absorbing interest, in which grave national 
issues W'ere debated and noble causes defended. 
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Thus did the law-court take the place of the 
theatre as the centre of public life ; the speeches 
of Demosthenes became the representative 
achievements in art. And as a result attention 
was directed anew to the task of improving 
public speech/ It is a pity that this kind of 
nonsense has been allowed to mar Prof. Atkins’ 
work. Probably it is more due to careless 
writing, which is lamentably common through- 
out the book, than to ignorance. And it must 
be mere carelessness that makes him write a 
sentence which appears to suggest that Roman 
poetrv’ before Mrgil was ‘ little more than a 
passing distraction, a mere trifling of dilettanti ’ 
(^Vol. II, p. 48). Xor does he really mean that 
the pilfering by the Romans in Greece is an 
instance of the ‘ marvellous faculty of as- 
similation ’ (\^oL II, p. 2 !. 

More than once he naively remarks that the 
theorising {e.g. of Aristotle) is not wholly the 
result of ‘ free reflection,’ but is affected also 
by contemporary' influences and conditions. 
Obviously'. The form and content of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric and Poetics were, as he rightly' says, 
partR determined for him by' Plato and Isocrates. 
But perhaps he would have done better to leave 
this undiscussed, since he goes on to remark 
A^oL I, p. 153) that one of the prevailing 
tendencies in rhetoric of the time was ‘ the set 
in the direction of the false splendours of the 
Gorgianic styfle; and to counteract and correct 
these tendencies was Aristotle’s chief object.’ 
But prose had been pruned of Gorgianic excesses 
a generation before Aristotle ; the school of 
Isocrates had killed them. There was no 
prevailing tendency in that direction. What 
Aiistotle was doing was to take the best of 
Isocrates’ work, add to it something by way of 
( litirism and continue to lay down principles, 
partly borrowed, partly his own. There is 
nothing disgraceful in this, it is the usual method 
of all investigators. Isocrates did much the 
same ii'>-d-iis Gorgias. Prof- Atkins is quite 
aware, as occasional remarks shew' {e.!^. pp. 149. 
154. 167 ', that Isocrates anticipated Aristotle, 
but the facts are obscured by' an excessive 
reverence for the master, by verbiage and by a 
lack of historical perspective. In the third 
century b.c. he again finds difficulty in chrono- 
logy*. Here it is quite excusable: the dates of 
the literary cpiarrel between Galiimachus and 
Apollonius are very uncertain. But could 
242 B.c. have been the date of the (only) 
publication of the Argonaut ic a and the beginning 
of the quarrel and at the same time 240 b.c. 
be the date of Callimachus' death ? 

The second volume is on the whole belter 


than the first, being particularly good on 
Phiiodemus and Cicero, w’hile the account 
of the T ractatus CoisUnianus wall be very useful. 
He brings out very' w'ell the essential unity' 
of Greek and Roman rhetorical criticism, 
especially among those who advocated a return 
to classical models, Caecilius and Dionysius 
as well as Cicero. He has taken particular 
pains with the elder Seneca and Petronius 
because of their great influence on seventeenth 
century' criticism. This is especially interesting 
and w'e can imagine that the students of English 
for w'hom he is writing ^vould gladly have had 
also a sketch of the Nachleben of some of the 
other and more famous critics, Tacitus. Demet- 
rius, Longinus, Quintilian (chaps, v-vii). The 
w'ork concludes \vith a chapter appropriately' 
entitled ‘ Critical Cross Currents ’ dealing with 
the hitherto omitted Dion of Prusa, also w'ith 
Plutarch, Pliny and Lucian. It must have been 
difficult to decide at what point to end. Hermo- 
genes and his fellow’-townsman the elder Philo- 
stratus are mentioned, but not Aelius Aristides 
or Theon. But w'ith the new Sophistic Prof. 
Atkins is not greatly' concerned. It is to be 
hoped that he has a third volume in store for 
us, T. A. S. 

Byzantine Art. By' D. Talbot Rice. Pp. 
253 ; frontispiece and 48 plates, and 5 
maps. Oxford University' Press. 12s, 6 d. 

This small book is admirably conceived. 
Less detailed than the large manuals of Dalton,, 
Diehl, and Wulff, more concrete than certain 
popular French handbooks and less speculative 
than other German ones, well illustrated from 
not too familiar (but also not affectedly' recon- 
dite) monuments, concise and inexpensive, 
it provides an excellent introduction to a complex 
and much-disputed subject. Professor Talbot 
Rice divides his material into three parts : tw'o 
general and the other particular. In the 
first he describes the geographical and demo- 
graphical circumstances of By'zantine civilisation, 
and accounts for the various strains in Byzantine 
art by pointing to the economic movements in 
the late Roman and early medieval world. In 
the second he takes each art separately: archi- 
tecture, mosaic, wall-painting, panel-painting 
and iconography', book-illustration, major and 
minor sculpture, metalw'ork and enamels, 
textiles, ceramics, glass, and incrustation. His 
management of the historical perspective 
follows the prevailing fashion of leaving the 
origins to take care of themselves and con- 
centrating on the later, and — until recently — 
the more neglected, phases of Byzantine art,. 
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and especially of those peripheral manifestations 
of Byzantine culture which so profoundly in- 
fluenced the culture of medieval Europe. In 
the last section he discusses the relations of 
Byzantium \vith the East, the Slavonic world, 
and the West ; and he places the whole Byzan- 
tine achievement in effective relation to the 
general course of European histor\\ 

Handbook of the Middle Byzantine Musical 
Notation. By H. J. W. Tillyard. Pp. 49. 
La notation ekphonetique . By Carsten 

Hoeg. Pp. 162 : 3 plates. 

Fascicles i and 2 of \'oL One of Subsidia to 
Slonumenta Musicae Byzantinae. Copenhagen : 
Levin & Munksgaard, 1935. 

Professor Tillyard has been ploughing a lonely 
furrow for years, at any rate as regards England, 
in the study of Byzantine musical notation of 
the Middle Ages : and recently a powerful group 
of three scholars — the third being Dr. Egon 
Wellesz of \lenna — have begun to give us the 
considered and authoritative results of their long 
investigations. Wry properly, the first instal- 
ment of this takes the form of a textbook of 
simple explanation, for most of us are abysmally 
ignorant of Byzantine music of any age, and 
despite many efforts in the way of magazine 
articles and the like, interest has hung fire. 
Now, however, the excuse of ^ knowing nothing 
about it ’ will no longer serve, for adequate and 
interesting primers are at our service. 

The study of Byzantine Music must begin, 
for practical purposes, with the Notation. The 
Western clef is unknown to the early Byzantines ; 
and Western scholars, accustomed to regard the 
Gregorian neums in campo aperfo as valuable 
guides to rhythm but useless as regards pitch, 
interv^al and intonation, and highly contro- 
versial as regards duration, may perhaps have 
been too ready to dismiss the Byzantine neums, 
when they may have seen them on a manuscript 
or photograph, as equally unsatisfying. Yet the 
Byzantine system, one finds, is one \vhich can 
be ver\' easily translated to a five-lined stave 
(the editors have decided against the writer's 
suggestion, offered some time back, that they 
should experiment with transcription to the 
four-line Gregorian stave with the usual Plain- 
song note-forms) with fair accuracy ; exact, of 
course, when any later version on the modern 
stave can be produced to guide and check the 
result. 

There are five periods into which the Notation 
must be classified, overrunning one another to 
some extent: Ecphonetic (a type rather than 
a period), which is used for the liturgical recita- 


tives of the Scripture lessons ; Early, Middle, 
Late, and Modern. With the middle three of 
these five Prof. Tillyard deals, leaving the first 
to Dr. Hoeg in the second Fascicle. (The 
Modern is identical with ordinary^ Western 
notation.) The historical summaiy* of these 
periods, and of the nomenclature of recent 
historians, is very' clear reading. The actual 
explanation of the Notations occupies pages 
22-48 of the fascicle, and forms a comprehensive 
guide for anyone w-ho means business and is not 
afraid of the work of mastering its manifold and 
unfamiliar details. Notation, and the Modes, 
are unfolded to us in a way' we can hardly' fail 
to understand, and the documentation strikes 
us as achieving a nice balance between the 
bald unsupported statement and the overloaded 
page. 

Dr. Hoeg, on the other hand, has a task of 
different calibre, and his critical apparatus is 
enormous, for he is setting out to discuss his 
subject-matter rather than fas Tilly'ardi to 
inform us of settled conclusions. In his preface 
he makes some apology^ for the premature 
appearance of this second fascicle of the Subsidia^ 
ante-dating the Monumenta to which it is related. 
But such apology' seems hardly' necessary', for we 
are all so ignorant of the subject that we need 
to familiarise ourselves with the contents of 
these textbooks before venturing on the perusal 
of facsimiles. 

The Ecphonetic marks — accent signs to guide 
the Scripture readers — date back far behind the 
earliest of the three periods with which Tillyard 
deals, and Hoeg makes them the object of an 
elaborate special study, based in the first place 
upon three musical (mnemotechnical ) MSS. of 
the highest importance, in which the notes, or 
rather signs, are given their own Greek names. 
Two of these are at Mount Sinai, the third from 
Lesbos. A fourth, supposed to have been at 
Athens, cannot at present be traced. 

Four passages of Scripture are given in modern 
notation, with variant readings ; in one of these 
(Mt. xviii. 10-28) no fewer than 187 MSS. 
would seem to have been examined for this 
purpose. If the work of providing critical tran- 
scriptions is to be continued, we should be most 
interested to see a Byzantine version of the 
chant for the Lamentations of Jeremias : from 
Idelsohn it would seem that here at least some 
definite link — other than the mere suggestions 
so often made — can be traced between Western 
liturgical music and the music of the Hebrew 
temple, or at least the Hebrew tradition. .\nd 
perhaps here we might find some link between 
Byzantine music and Gregorian, of wliich there 
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is no trace at present. The fact that theoreti- 
cians in the W^est (under the impetus of the 
classical revival — almost an abortive Renaissance 
— of the Carolingian court) borrowed Greek 
terms, and what they understood or misunder- 
stood of Greek musical theoiy, to pro\’ide a 
philosophical basis for their already existing music, 
with its formed tradition of 300 to 500 years, 
does not provide any real link: but it has 
succeeded in misleading people. The customary 
idea is that Byzantine music is ‘ like Gregorian.' 
The fact that now we have before us actual 
specimens of early Byzantine Church music, in 
a form which we can understand and translate 
into musical sound, upon which we can (perhaps 
for the first time) rely as accurate, enables us to 
judge whether or no there is any resemblance. 
From the representative specimens given in these 
two facsimiles I find no resemblance whatsoever ; 
but that does not preclude the possibility of 
certain other forms existing which have a 
common origin. This I found to be the case 
when following up the question of the connexions 
between Gregorian and Hebrew music. 

In his ninth chapter Hoeg discusses the 
chronological limits of the ecphonetic MSS., 
finding that they are current from the ninth to 
the fourteenth centur\', and that in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries they occur but rarely; 
after 1453? says, the knowledge necessary for 
their interpretation was probably lost. As to 
their beginnings, he says (p. loB) ” On doit 
conclure qu une notation ekphonetique — prob- 
ablement moins uniforme que celle du IXe 
siecle — a existe anterieurement au \TIe siecle.'’ 
This is more generous than the late Dr. Ban- 
nister's summing up of the matter for the West: 
he was of opinion that the eighth century had 
probably no musical notation. 

Prof. Tillyard adumbrates in his preface that 
before long a discussion of “ the artistic side of 
Byzantine music and its connexion with the 
Gregorian will be published bv the promoters 
of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantimie. To this 
we look forward w'ith the greatest interest, for, 
as the writer has already pointed out elsewdiere! 
if Byzantine music of the early centuries does 
not come to be studied and appreciated as 
music, meie palaeographical researches will fail 
of their object, and the immense labouis of 
these three savants will result in a stillbirth. 
And that w’ould be a thousand pities. 

It any detailed notes may be offered, the 
statement on page 72 of Fasc. 2, that the 
menologics contain numerous locaf variations, 
ought to be expressed much more strongly;’ 
unless they actually come from the same church, 


it w'ould appear that no two of them agree 
together — they are essentially local compilations 
rather than local variants of a central compila- 
tion. And the subclassification of the ecpho- 
netic signs in Chapter i o into Classical, Archaic, 
and Decadent, does not strike one as veiy’ happy. 
An Archaic form is one w'hich one w’ould natur- 
ally expect to find preceding, not following, a 
Classic. Perhaps it is not too late for this 
nomenclature to be modified before it becomes 
stereoty^ped : Dr. Tillyard has a wise and 
reasonable request for such stereofsping, on 
page 18 of Fasc. i. 

And for a really scientific purpose, if the 
quarter-tones registered on the record made by 
the Metropolitan Irenaeus in 1931 (Fasc. 2, 
pp. 128, 132) are to be accepted, w^e must 
realise that we are dependent on the accuracy 
not only of the singer who sang, but of the 
transcriber w’ho listened to the record and noted 
the quarter-tones. To be entirely certain, we 
ought to have the same melody sung by a 
number of singers separately, and transcribed 
by a number of musicians : agreement w^ould 
then establish the quarter-tones to a satisfactory 
degree of scientific precision. Their existence 
in the practice of Eastern singers is not in any 
way called in question: but only the difficult 
matter of their recording through Western ears — 

‘ Gregorian ears ' — in Western notation. I have 
myself heard quarter-tones sung by an English 
prelate : but that is not adequate evidence upon 
wEich to generalise as to the use of quarter-tones 
in English Cathedral music. 

To the list of Evangelistaria with musical 
signs (Fasc. 2, p. 78) I gather from some old 
notes made twenty years ago that there is also 
one in the library of Sion College. Beyond 
these few remarks, anything in the w^ay of 
criticism as to the manner in which these pre- 
liminary studies have been executed w'ould 
require something like an equal store of know*- 
ledge : and to that I can lay no sort of claim. 

I have tried to describe w'hat has been done, 
and to express an opinion that it is all w^ell 
within the comprehension of readers to whom 
the field is entirely new*. I can only approach 
it from the point of view^ of the Western, Gre- 
gorian, musician — and w'e are all of us more or 
less Gregorians, far more so than we sometimes 
realise, for our scale and most of our musical 
thinking derive from the codifiers and theorists 
fiom Gregoiy' to Guido. Some of them affected 
to rest upon the Greek theorists. I w'onder, 
sometimes, how much w’as affectation. At least 
we have now the chance of forming an opinion 
upon early Byzantine music, and if it is true 
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that you must be an Eastern to understand the 
Eastern mind, perhaps Music will prove once 
more a tongue of common speech by which we 
can understand one another more closely. It 
is not mere fancy that sees in Music the dhine 
solvent of the curse of Babel. 

A. H. 


Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae I : Sti- 
cherariura Codex Vindobouensis Tbeol. 
Graec. 181 . Edited by Carston Hoeg, 
H. J. W. Tillyard, and Egon Wellesz. 
Pp. 66, with 326 plates. Copenhagen : 
Levin and Munksgaard, 1935. 115 At. 

wrappered, 135 hr. in half-leather. 

The Sticherarium corresponds — as nearly as 
there is any exact correspondence between 
B^’zantine and Western Liturg^^-forms — to the 
Troper of the Occident. It is, that is to say, a 
collection of expansions of given material, and 
for that reason is bound to have especial interest 
and value in historical research, and the editors 
of MMB, have done well to select it for the first 
of their Monuments. Sticker a are more regular 
in size than Tropes, however ; they consist of a 
single stanza; and in this one volume we have 
several hundred specimens, arranged over the 
whole of the liturgical year. They are used at 
Little \espers. Great Vespers, and Matins. The 
groundwork on which the Sticker on is built is the 
Stickos, a short verse from the Psalter or other 
Scripture source, analogous to the Western 
Antiphon considered in itself detached from its 
psalm or canticle (examples of this detached use 
are sometimes found in the West, for instance in 
the Order of Consecrating Churches ; the 
Sentences opening the Burial Service of the 
Church of England might also be cited) . 

The AIS. selected for photot^^ic reproduction 
in this volume is the \"iennese Cod. Theol. 
Graec. 181, written by John Dalassinos in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The editors, 
who are setting out to do for Byzantine Music 
what the Paleographie Musicale has done for 
Gregorian, are to be congratulated on having 
avoided the irritating method (in which the 
Solesmes Fathers are not uniquely culpable) of 
publishing thin annual fascicles, destined often 
to enter upon a process of becoming dusty, dog- 
eared, incomplete and finally destroyed. They 
present this first Monument as a complete whole, 
with an adequate and learned Introduction, and 
full Analytical Indices. For the study and tran- 
scription of the actual music handbooks have 
been published ahead, mention of which is made 
elsewhere in this JournaL A. H. 


Mediterranean and Near East Embroideries 
from the G oUection of Mrs . F . H . 
Cook. By A. J. B. Wage, \"o1. I, pp. 
xiv — 87, with a map and figures in the 
text. Vol. II, 135 Plates, of which many are 
coloured. London: Halton and Co., 1935. 
250 numbered copies, £io 105. 

This magnificently illustrated catalogue of 
Mrs. Cookes collection describes embroideries 
ranging from Morocco to India, but the bulk are 
from the Greek Islands and Epirus and from 
Turkey: to these are devoted 112 plates out of 
135. Geographically the pieces are placed with 
an accuracy until lately quite impossible. In 
the matter of dating the author is moderate; 
he nowhere clams for any piece an earlier date 
than the seventeenth century. \^arious con- 
siderations make us sure that not a few' extant 
pieces are earlier than this, but these very old 
pieces have survived generally as mere rags, 
and Mrs. Cook’s collection seems to be almost 
entirely of very fine, well-preserved specimens. 
A commentary on a collection is of necessity 
limited to some extent by the character of the 
collection, and w'e must not expect to find here 
in these few' pages a full treatise on the art. 
But for all that in forty-five pages Professor 
Wace has put a great deal of learning, and 
cleared away not a few cobwebs of dealers^ 
nonsense. It is surprising how' much of the detail 
of this now' dead art can be pieced together by 
the careful bringing together of available 
evidence. The embroideries of the Greek 
women reflect the life of a leisured and prosperous 
people, in which the w'omen kept much at home. 
Currents of influence from Italy and from the 
East are to be seen ; the native Greek contribu- 
tion is, I think, a strong tendency to geometi'ise 
designs and patterns, w'hatever may have been 
their origin. Technical skill arising from 
abundant leisure and a strong sense of colour 
design are leading marks of all this Greek and 
Turkish work. This catalogue of Mrs. Cook's 
treasures does much to rescue from oblivion this 
delightful reflection of later Greek home life. 
Everyone w'ill delight in the fine plates : all are 
successful : some of the coloured ones are 
astonishingly brilliant. R. ^I. D. 

Els pvfjiJiriv STTuplScovos AdjjiTrpou, Pp. xx -r 613. 
Athens, 1935. 

When it is stated that there are no few'er than 
eighty-four contributors to this memorial volume 
to the late Professor Lambros, it is obvious that 
any detailed criticism of the articles here is out 
of the question. Probably the most useful form 
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of notice will be to indicate the scope of the 
contributions in the briefest possible manner. 

Mention must, how'ever, first be made of the 
interesting sketch of Professor Lambros and his 
wife given by way of preface by G. Charitakis. 
Born at Corfu in 1851, Lambros came under 
the literars' traditions of both Epeiros and the 
Ionian University. But his main studies were 
pursued at Athens and in Germany. Subse- 
quently he was appointed Professor of Historv^ 
in the University of Athens. His life was, of 
course, primarily devoted to historical research, 
the number of his books and articles amounting, 
it is stated, to 479 ; of these there may be par- 
ticularly mentioned his History of Greece in six 
volumes, the Catalogue of the Greek MSS, on 
Mount Athos^ the Palaeologela and Peloponnesiaca^ 
and the periodical Meos Hellenomnemon edited by 
him from 1904 till his death in 1919. But it is 
difficult to single out works when the field of 
learning was so vast. After his death there 
remained a great mass of unpublished material, 
which was arranged and catalogued by Prof. 
Charitakis, and, thanks to the devotion of his 
widow, much of this has since been printed. 
But there was another side to Prof. Lambros's 
character. He was a fluent speaker, both at 
Academic and other functions ; he took an 
interest in many spheres of public life and in 
the fortunes of the Greek nation as a whole. 
Hence it was that he was appointed Prime 
Minister at a period of great stress in 1916—17. 
This is not the place to enlarge upon this episode 
in his career, but there is little doubt that the 
tragic experiences which followed it shortened 
the life of this great scholar. 

To turn to the individual articles : 

D. C. Hesseling writes on Korais and his 
Dutch fiiends, giving information drawn from 
Dutch sources as to the two outstanding figures 
of Bernard Keun and Adriaan Buurt. E. 
GAV.AtGXAC, on the strength of the inscription 
of Eriza, discusses again the position of Ptolemy 
of Telmessus, and concludes that he was a 
descendant of the Diadochus Lysimachus, and 
that he was reinstated at Telmessus by the 
Romans in 189. F. Dolger examines the 
grounds for rejecting the authenticity of four 
chrysobulls of the Emperor John Palaeologos, 
dated 1342, and preserv^ed in the monastery 
Zographou on Athos. A. A. \'.\siliev discusses 
the part played by Trebizond in the campaigns 
of Heraclius against the Persians. The Arch- 
bishop OF Athens publishes, from MSS. at Athos, 
a sermon attributed to Cyril of Alexandria on 
' The Ascension of the Lord.'’ F. H. Mar- 
shall give.s. from the papers of W*. M. Leake, 


four new versions of klephtic songs i elating 
respectively to Kitzio Andonis, Liakos, and Ali 
Pasha’s campaigns against Souli. N. Iorga 
contributes a note on the Companies of Greek 
merchants in Transylvania, pointing out their 
importance from the seventeenth century in 
trade between East and West. E. Gerl.\nd 
asks whether the Byzantines knew of fiefs. 
His reply is that in the eleventh century there 
was, in the irpovaia, something closely analogous 
to, though not identical with, the western fief. 
R. M. Dawkins relates from the sagas the story 
of the \isit of King Sigurd the Pilgrim to Con- 
stantinople about 1 107. A. D. Keramopoullos 
argues that Demosthenes’ assertion that the 
Macedonians w’ere barbarians is justified as 
applying to Eastern ^lacedonia. A. ^tIirambel 
discusses the characteristics of popular poetiy in 
Mani, and finds that it reflects the independent 
spirit of the country. G. AIercati treats of an 
eighth-century' palimpsest in the \ atican, origin- 
ating from Bobbio and containing some 310 
verses of a Latin poem on the our Gospels, 
composed by Jmencus about 330. \ . Laurent 

gives the unpublished correspondence ol George 
Babouscomites, a Professor at Xicaea and teacher 
of the future Patriarch John Bekkos. The letters 
are preseivxd in a ^IS. at \ enice, and are of 
interest as specimens of private correspondence 
in the thirteenth century. The late A. M. 
Antdre.^des publishes letters exchanged between 
Baron Andreas Theotokis and King Otho in 
1842, relating to a translation by the former of 
a play of Shakespeare. O. Schissel publishes a 
Uvelfth-centuiy* Greek treatise dealing with 
methods of fixing chronological points, derived 
from a MS. in Florence. J. Strzygowski wTites 
on Greek art at the period of transition from 
the antique to the mediaeval, emphasising 
Iranian influences. D. P. Paschalis treats of 
the Cyclades in the period of the w'ars betwxen 
the Turks and \ enetians [ 1644-1669, and 1684— 
^899^, showing the hardships to w'hich they 
were exposed, particularly Andros. F. Babin- 
GER deals with the history of Karli-Eli, chiefly 
from Turkish sources. Karli-Eli is the countr\^ 
of Carlo II Tocco, Despot of Arta (1430—1448), 
and it subsequently became a Turkish Sandjak. 
A. Rubio I Lluch writes on Chancellors and 
Xotaries in Catalan Greece. A. Ch. Zois traces 
from the archives of Zante the ancestors of Sp. 
Lambros. S. Eitrem describes a Byzantine 
embroidery' at Oslo of the eleventh-twelfth cen- 
turies, representing Christ washing the disciples’ 
feet, XiLO Borgia discusses and restores a 
Eucharistic hymn, accompanied by musical 
notation, composed by Xiphon, Abbot of S. 
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Angelos Floros, probably in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The MS. is in the University Library of 
Messina, and the monastery was probably under 
the jurisdiction of that city. Lorenzo Tardo 
publishes another thirteenth-century musical 
MS. from the same library, and gives a general 
account of its riches in melurgical MSS. A. von 
Premerstein discusses a seventeenth-century 
MS. in the Bodleian, containing apocryphal 
‘ sayings ’ of Greek philosophers, a compilation 
attributed (falsely^) to Athanasius. C. G. Lowe 
writes on the Rhodolinos, a Cretan tragedy by’’ 
Joannes Andreas Troilos, printed at Venice in 
1647, a unique (?) copy of which is in the 
Gennadeion at Athens. N. I. Giannopoulos 
deals with the bishopric of Besaine in Thessaly, 
first mentioned in the eighth century. R. \'^ari 
offers a note on a fragmentary Florentine !MS., 
first published by K. Muller in 1880, relating 
to military tactics. He concludes that the com- 
piler drew on an older work, which incorporated 
much from the pseudo-Mauricius. Diox A. 
Zakynthos discusses a chrysobull of 12(3)4 
mentioned in the work of the seventeenth- 
century^ Dutch traveller O. Dapper, confirming 
the grant of the island of Prokonnesos to George 
Marmora. P. Kretschmer explains the name 
Byzantion as the settlement of Byzas, a name of 
Phrygian origin. E. Kornemann writes on the 
‘ Double Principate,’ starting with the co-regency 
of Agrippa in 18 B.c., and carried further by^ 
the adoption of Tiberius by* Augustus in a.d. 4. 
E. Darko notes the parallelism between the 
circumstances imder which the fortresses of 
\Iistra and Muchli (in Arcadia) were founded 
during the struggles of the Greeks and Franks 
in the thirteenth century. The information as 
to Muchli is drawn from the Aragonese Chron- 
icle. A. J. B. Wage discusses and illustrates an 
Epitaphios in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, dated 1407. M. Lheritier writes on 
the British occupation of Cyprus in 1878, with 
the aid of fresh diplomatic documents. He 
finds that Cyprus was in a sense a compensation 
for the cession of the Ionian islands. G. Kou- 
rilas deals with the chrysobulls of the \^oivodes 
of \V allachia, and discusses the curious use of ’Iw 
or McodvvTis as a title. P. Sophronios writes on 
Kyriakos, a composer of hymns, who lived some 
lime after Romanos; he has nothing to do with 
Kyriakos the anchorite, as Krumbacher sup- 
posed. G. Gerola publishes seven medals con- 
nected %vith the Venetian administration of 
Crete, ranging from the thirteenth to the seven- 
teenth centmy. The finest is that of Fran- 
cesco Morosini, who was a real benefactor to 
the island. R. Guilland gives the text of a 
JHS — VOL. LV. 


fifteenth-century Paris MS. containing a tract 
of Nicolas Cabasilas on usury. It throws light 
on the distress at Salonica in the fourteenth 
centuiy', and is an appeal, addressed to Anne of 
Savoy, for the relief of debtors. I. Snegarof 
reHews the foundation of the Bulgarian Ortho- 
dox CLurch, and traces the struggles between 
Rome and Constantinople in this matter, which 
ended in a victory for the eastern city in 870. 
F. Drexl replies to some critics of his text of 
Achmet's Book of Dreams, \ . Grecu discusses 
six new MSS. of the Guide to the Art of Painting 
associated with the name of Dionysios of 
Phourna. Gy. Moravcsik describes three MSS. 
of the Epitome of John Kinnamos in Rome and 
Naples, hitherto unknown, and gives a stemma 
of the MSS. of this author. E. Stephanou 
discusses the place of Fate in the philosophic 
system of Plethon, and explains his attitude as 
influenced by the distress of the Byzantine 
Empire and the decay of religious belief in 
higher circles. \\ Gre^mel writes on the gradual 
extension of the days assigned to the Feast of 
the Assumption, and points out that the monas- 
teries had a certain latitude in fixing such 
periods. I. D. Stefanescu contributes a study 
of some icons in Roumania in the sixteenth 
centuryy including two in his own possession 
wLich represent Christ on the Cross. N. Wlic 
debates the site of Justinia Prima, and identifies 
it with Skoplje. E, Ziebarth writes on guest- 
houses in Ancient Greece, pointing out the 
special arrangements at centres such as Delphi 
and Delos. AI. Laskaris publishes tw'o letters 
of Aloustoxydis relating to his periodical Hel- 
lenomnemon. C. Lehmann-Hae^pt writes on the 
Tzakonians, and finds that the name Tadxcoves 
is developed from Aqikcoves. Sophe\ Antontadou 
detects Modern Greek elements in the Alexiad 
of Anna Comnena, which have crept in in- 
voluntarily. Germaine Roetllard discusses the 
terra in the ‘ Acts ’ of the Palaeologi, 

and finds that the name of this tax imposed on a 
certain class of land may’’ be connected with a 
seal or mark. Ph. Koe'koetles asks whether 
the Byzantines had night Avatchmen ; he gives 
e\idence to show that such existed, and that 
they w'ere taken over by* the Turks. Petg I 
Cadafalch argues that Byzantine influences 
can be traced in the retables wEich fill the 
apses of Catalan churches of the fifteenth to 
sixteenth centuries. Nicolau D’Olwer traces 
the descent of the Catalan lords of Aegina from 
Anfos Frederic, who died in 1338; the list is 
supplemented by an inscription in the island 
which mentions a Count Peter. N. Banescu 
publishes a Cretan poem in popular Greek on 

T 
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‘ The Cat and the Mice ’ from a sixteenth- 
century’ MS. in the \'atican. M. Xouaros 
prints a bull of the Patriarch Constantine of 
Constantinople, dated 1832, confirming the 
privileges of the monastery of S. George of 
Bassae in Karpathos ; it refers to older docu- 
ments of the seventeenth Cyril Loukaris) and 
eighteenth centuries. G. de Jerphaniox dis- 
cusses the distinguishing attributes of deacons in 
the Christian art of the Middle Ages in tht 
East. The incense-box develops into a temple- 
like form, probably intended to contain the 
sacred elements. J. ^Lasso-Torrexts w’litcs on 
a Catalan poem on the Fall of Constantinople, 
preserved in three texts. The author leproaches 
the Pope and other rulers for their failure to 
succour the city, and appeals to them anew. 
S. G. Merc ATI reprints the elegy of Michael 
Akominatos on the decadence of the city of 
Athens, using uvo new MSS. at Upsala and 
Paris respectic ely. D. G. Kampouroglous gives 
a note on Strobiles in the Kibyrraiot theme. 
Bishop Iezekiel writes on the development of 
Greek hieratic dress, the Metropolitan Athex- 
agoras on S. Arsenios of Corfu, placing his 
activity in the middle of the ninth century. 
M. D. \’oLOXAKis discusses the place of Sp. 
Lambros m Greek historical wiiting. laying 
stress on his active patriotism. G. Megas deals 
with two MSS. of the Sacrifice of Abraham, one 
of the seventeenth century in the Biblioteca 
Marciana (written in Italian characters} and 
one of the eighteenth centuiy in private owner- 
ship ; both these contain readings superior to 
those of the printed texts, and the Marxian 
preserves the E. Cretan dialect. P. Skok points 
out that Byzantine horticultural words have 
been adopted in Jugoslav countries, probably 
tlnough the influence of the monasteries. 1. 
K.\litsouxakis traces the passage of coyiventiis 
into KcujStvTa. A. Alivizatos debates the exist- 
ence of dogmatic, as opposed to administrative, 
canons, and concludes that dogmatic canons 
exist, but that the Greek Constitution does not 
recognise the distinction. D. Styllaxos dis- 
cusses the meaning of difficult words (including 
SpoXuKDs and in passages from Th. 

Prodromus and the Chronicle oj the Morea. P. 
WTolters writes on the introduction ol the 
domestic cock into Greece : it can be seen in 
figures of the Geometiic period, and frequently 
appears on vases of the sixth century'. K. 
Dyovouxiotis discusses a Mb. containing a 
letter of Pvthagoras to Tclauges on divination 
from names. P. Rediadis writes on some topo- 
graphical dt “tails relating to the battle of Salamis. 
A. CiiATZis republishes fuueial inscriptions 


relating to a family at Edessa. E. Wiegaxd 
deals with Byzantine silk-weaving, and is in- 
clined to confine it, in Greece proper, to Thebes : 
he attributes known specimens to a Theban 
origin, and emphasises the importance of the 
industry’ as a link between East and W'est. D. 
Balaxos discusses the character of the Church - 
historian Eusebius, defending him against 
charges of Aiianism and inconsistency. G. 
SoTiRiou publishes a By’zantine relief, perhaps 
of the thirteenth century, inserted into the 
facade of the Patriarchate at Constantinople; 
it represents Christ as the Pantocrator, with 
(originally*) S. John the Baptist and the Virgin 
on either side respectively: above is the Arch- 
angel Michael. S. Kyrlakides republishes 
chry*sobulis from the monastery of the Prodromes 
near Serres, and corrects the chronology of 
Miklosich and Muller ; the documents date from 
1300 to 1352. G, Millet wTites on the ' tra- 
ditio,’ or convey’ance of property*, in the sixth 
centmy, as set forth in the Papyrus of Ravenna. 
There was a double procedure— private on the 
part of the donor or vendor, and public, with 
the intervention of the authorities. K. Amaxtos 
gives an account of the career of Leo Allatius, 
emphasizing his outstanding position as a scholar 
in the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries, and show- 
ing his love for his native Chios, despite the 
fact that most of his life was spent in Rome. 
A. Orlaxdos illustrates a fragment of a small 
steatite relief in the Museum of Chios. It is of 
the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries, and origin- 
ally represented the death of the Virgin, though 
only figures of four Apostles now remain. G. 
Karo gives a review of Xlinoan seals from 
Crete, and points out that they indicate the 
existence of a highly' developed documentary* 
sy'stem up to about 1400 b.c. S. B. Kolgeas 
publishes a hitherto unknown letter of the 
Emperor Romanos Diogenes, preserved in two 
thirteenih-century MSS. in the Xational Library 
at Athens. The letter is embodied in an Act of 
the Patiiarchal Synod held in Nov. 1071, 
whereby an order of the Emperor to the Metro- 
politan of Mokessos to elect a monk Sy’meonis 
to the bishopric of Parnassos in Cappadocia is 
rejected. Romanos' letter is written from the 
camp at Keltzene, west of Erzeroum, probably* 
in the July of io6g, and the Synodical rejection 
is subsequent to his deposition in Oct. 1071. 
A. Xyxggopoulos, like A. Orlandos, publishes 
a fiagment of a steatite relief representing the 
death of the Mrgin. It is from a private col- 
lection in Paris, probably belongs to the uv’elfth 
century*, and shows parts of S. Peter, another 
apostle and ol the Mrgin. L. Politis writes a 
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note on the calligrapher loannis Doukas of 
Xeocaesarea and his MSS., chietly from the 
monastery of the Prodromes near Serres : their 
dates range from 1334 to 1366. M. Gedeon 
gi\'es some supplementary notes on the life of 
Matthew, Metropolitan of Kyzikos from 1824 
to 1831. G. Charitakis reproduces a series of 
reference signs, drawn from three Byzantine 
MSS. dated 905, 1089, and between 1143 and 
1180 respectively; they exhibit a remarkable 
variety. 

Both in quality and quantity the volume is a 
worthy tribute to the memory of a great 
Modern Greek scholar. F. H. M. 

Le Roman de Libistros et Rhodamne. Edited 
by J. A. Lambert, nee \An der Kolf. 
Pp- 545 - Amsterdam : X. \ . Xoord-Hol- 
landsche Uitgevers-Maatschappij, 1935. 

This splendidly produced edition of the 
Romance of Libistros arid Rhodamne is published 
under the auspices of the Koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. The out- 
standing feature of it is that for the first time it 
gives the texts of two of the four known manu- 
scripts of the poem, viz. those of the Codex 
Scaligeranus of Leiden and the Codex Escurial- 
ensis of ^ladrid. The text of the Codex Escurial- 
ensis is printed opposite to a portion of the 
Codex X^apolitanus and that of the Codex 
Scaligeranus. The difficulties of presenting a 
single text proved insuperable. Other features 
of this very conscientious edition are: (a) A 
full analysis of the poem, the main theme of 
which is the conversion of the unsusceptible 
heart of Libistros to the love of the princess 
Rliodamne. The narrative is characterised by 
a wealth of allegory and adventure, including 
the usual features ol a Castle of Love, the 
winning of a tourney, a brief period of happiness 
for the lovers followed by a long period of 
separation and miser\% and the introduction of 
magic in plenty. Intenvoven is a second series 
of adventures, experienced by the narrator oi 
the story, Klitobos. Egypt bulks large in the 
tale, (b) A penetrating study of details, which 
shows that borrowings from Eustathios Makrem- 
bolites, influences of Byzantium and the East, 
and some Frankish traits can be detected in the 
romance, {c) A discussion of the date of the 
poem and of the question of the use of dialect. 
The conclusion is that the romance was prob- 
ably composed in the fourteenth century, and 
that no particular dialect can be traced, {d A 
full study of the grammatical forms appearing 
in the four codices, A valuable glossary, 
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with discussions of et\Tnolog\" and references to 
parallel forms. 

Though inferior as a poem to the later Bel- 
thandros and Chrysantza, and marred in point of 
unity by the accretions of various versions, 
Libistros and Rhodamne is an interesting example 
of the Greek Romances of Chivalr>' produced 
under Frankish influences, and we are under a 
debt of gratitude to Madame Lambert for giving 
us such an exhaustive edition of the poem. 

The Greek Anthology in Italy to the year 1800. 

By James Hutton. \Cornell Studies in Eng- 
lish, Vol. XXIIL. Pp. X — 663. Cornell 
Lmiversity Press, 1935. $3. 

This is an extremely detailed work of refer- 
ence, wffiich onh' paitially concerns this jownal, 
since the bulk of it deals with Latin or Italian 
translations of Greek epigrams in the Antholog\'. 
The work appeal s to have been done admirably, 
and wall be a revelation to many of the extent 
to which the Greek epigram permeated Italian 
humanistic writing. The author promises to 
issue companion volumes dealing tvith the Gi^eek 
Anthology in France and England respectively. 
The whole is likely to become a standard 'work 
of reference, useful not merely to the lover of 
the Greek Antholog^q but also to the biblio- 
grapher. 

The interesting introduction tiaccs the occur- 
rence of epigrams from the Anthology in other 
Greek books and in Latin literature; deals with 
the manuscripts, pointing out that all the earliest 
editions, from the editio princeps of Lascaris in 
1494 onwards, rest on the Planudean collection, 
since the Palatine MS., though discovered by 
Salmasius in 1 606-7 and brought by Leo 
Allatius to Rome in 1623, was not completely 
published till the latter part of the eighteenth 
century ; discusses the character of the epigram, 
and shews how a few favourite epigrams were 
translated by Italian writers again and again. 

The main body of the ^vork is divided into 
three parts, dealing respectively with Latin 
writers of the Renaissance to about 1650, ver- 
nacular writers of the sixteenth century*, and 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These 
chapters contain a wealth of biographical, 
bibliographical and literary information. The 
‘ Register ' which follows records in numerical 
order those epigrams of the Anthologia Palatina 
which have been reproduced, translated, or 
imitated by the writers mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapters, ^vith adequate refei'ences for 
identification. This is supplemented by a good 
general index. 

Considering the mass of detail incorporated 
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in the book, errors seem comparatively few. 
The re\dewer has noted the following trifles: — 
Apropos of the epigram attributed to Alessandra 
Scala in reply to one of Politian’s. Mr. Hutton 
observ’es (p. 128, n. i) that it follow^s that of 
Politian in Del Lungo’s edition (1867), but that 
it w^as probably the work of her teacher Lascaris. 
It may be pointed out that these tw'o epigrams 
are placed in the same order in Gryphius’ 
edition of 1528, prefaced by the statement of 
Zenobius Acciaiolus dated Dec. 1495 : from this 
it seems clear that the same order w^as observed 
in Politian’s owm MS., and that he attributed 
the epigram without reserve to Alessandra’s owm 
composition. Of course this does not prove that 
Lascaris had no hand in it, but, in view' of these 
facts, Mr. Hutton w'ould probably wish to 
express himself somewhat differently. P. 7 and 
passim : Zonares should surely be Zonaras ; 
p. 31, n. 2 and elsewhere, Papadopoulos- 
Kerameos should read P.-Kerameus; p. 268, 
Cottonius should be Cottunius. 

‘H dAcoais Tcov ^A6tivc5v utto tcov ZapaKrivoov. 

By Demetrios Gr. Kampouroglous. Pp. 

192. Athens, 1935. Dr, loo. 

The historian of Turkish Athens publishes 
as the first instalment of his collected w'orks this 
treatise, in ^vhich he argues that the supposed 
Turkish atrocities, committed about 1456 and 
mentioned in a poem first published by Des- 
tounes at St. Petersburg in 1881, w'ere really 
the w’ork of Saracen pirates in 896. He finds 
confirmation of his theory' in tw'o Arabic in- 
scriptions discovered at Athens, and a marble 
slab on the Akropolis ornamented wfth Arab 
w'ork of the tenth century' ; but the name 
Girlada^ given by travellers to the district round 
the To^ver of the Winds, wLich is found also as 
the name of a similar tow^er at Seville, he now' 
attributes to the Catalan period, not. as he 
previously thought, to the Saracens. After 
reprinting the criticisms of other scholars on the 
poem, he gives his own views about its date 
and authorship ; he thinks that its author w'as 
neither an Athenian nor a contemporary'. 
This Saracen capture of Athens is supported by 
the eminent Byzantinologist, Professor Soteriou. 
The volume is illustrated by six photographs of 
the manuscript of the poem. W. M. 

‘IcTOpia TCOV drroi^rjpavTiKoov iJLe665cov Tfjs 

KopivOiaK-qs 838^1 825-1 933). 

By Dem. L. Zographos. Pp. 416. Athens ; 

National Press, 1935. 

The hibtorian of the currantd Greece’s chief 


export to England, describes in this volume the 
methods of drying it from the first mention of 
the process in 1637 and of artificial means of 
rendering it independent of the w'eather in 
1825. Most of the volume is highly technical, 
but the first chapter contains interesting ex- 
amples of popular poems about the currant. 
The grower promises ‘ six lambs and six sacks 
of raisins ’ to the \hrgin, ^ if no rain falls ’ ; if 
August W'ere diyy that was the month for 
marriages: if it w*ere wet, the w'eddings were 
postponed; if that month w'ere so favourable 
that shiploads of currants w’ere exported, then 
the honeymoon might be spent as far aw'ay' as 
in Venice. A ATnetian couplet declares that 
‘ the currant has the strength of the Doge, gives 
life and death, makes the old w'oman y'oung.^ 
Every evening the peasants danced after having 
picked the currants, and during the Venetian 
rule over the Ionian Islands sang hymns to the 
‘ Black-eyed ^ one, as they called the currant, 
telling her that ‘ without thee Christ is not born 
for the English ’ — an allusion to this ingredient 
of our Christmas plum-pudding. Xo w'onder 
that ‘ the IMorea sent a crown of gold from 
Venice to sturdy August.’ IM. 

KA69T6S ToO Mopid’ MeAsT-q loTOpiKti drro vks 
TTiyyts PyaApevn 1715-1820. By^ Gianntes 
Blachogiannes. Pp. 302. Athens : ‘ Poly- 
biotechnikes,’ 1935. 120 dr. 

The learned compiler of the Historical Anthology 
has devoted many' y^ears to the collection and 
study of the materials for this iconoclastic w'ork, 
w'hich seeks to put in their true light the 
‘ Klephts of the Morea.’ His conclusion is that 
' from the Turkish reconquest of the Morea 
from the Venetians in 1715 dowm to the insur- 
rection of Orloff in 1769 w'e find no trace of 
Klephts in the IMorea.’ He cites as evidence of 
his theory' the manuscript notes of Regas Pala- 
mides and the books of Finlay and Leake. He 
deals in his second part with the ‘ w'arlike 
history' of the Morea from 1769 to 1820/ shews 
that the Klephts play'ed a small part during the 
time when the Albanians w'ere ravaging the 
peninsula, as proved by the almost complete 
lack of Klephtic ballads between 1770 and 1779, 
describes the general destruction of the Klephts 
in 1805-6, and concludes \vith a list of the 
chief refugees in the Ionian Islands during the 
French occupation and the early years of the 
British Protectorate. The third part is devoted 
to a critical examination of the Klephtic ballads 
of the Morea, among which he detects patriotic 
forgeries and discriminates betw'een them and 
the genuine songs. Special attention is paid to 
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the cycle of ballads about Kolokotrones, the 
typical ‘ Klepht and Warrior.’ Thus Klephtic 
ballads must be cautiously used as historic 
sources and as evidence for the real customs of 
the period which they are supposed to depict, 
for in some cases the authors have transferred 
to their heroes the usages of a later time. An 
Appendix contains a reprint from an obscure 
periodical of a life of Zacharias, unpublished 
accounts of the siege of Ali Pharmakes and 
Kolokotrones by Veli Pasha in 1808, and of 
the death of old Deligiannes in 1816, and the 
pact of brotherhood signed by Andreas Zaimes 
and other Aloreote chiefs in 1816 — not the last 
time that a Zaimes has urged union upon his 
countr^Tnen. There are long translations from 
the works of British travellers, and the attitude 
of the author throughout is Amicus Plato, magis 
arnica veritas. The book is written in the vulgar 
language, and was published at the expense of its 
most distinguished exponent, the late Alexander 
Palles of Liverpool. W. M. 

TToAiTiK'n ‘loTopia Tfjs 'EirTavriaou (1815-1864). 
^EkSoois B'. Re\ised and corrected by 
the author with a preface by Th. ALvkres 
and a biography of A. M. Hidromenos by 
K. Palatianos. Pp. 152. Corfu, 1935. ^ odr . 

Originally published in i88g, this careful 
monograph by the late Corfiote historian, 
Hidromenos, who died in 1917, has now gone 
into a second edition, like his Short History of 
Corfu. The new preface admits that there were 
lonians opposed to union, preferring reforms 
under the British Protectorate, and that the 
British administration of the Ionian Islands 
was better than that of Greece. The biography 
is by one who knew the author intimately and 
confirms the impressions of his friend, the 
present reviewer. The text contains additions 
found in the author’s papers, and is issued by 
the Society for the Promotion of Septinsular 
Studies. W. M. 

Portrait of lantlie, being a study of Jane 
Digby Lady Ellenborough. By E. M. 

Oddie. Pp. 352. London ; Jonathan Cape, 
1935. I2i. 6rf. 

At last we have a full-length ‘ portrait ’ of 
Lady Ellenborough, the lady whose matrimonial 
and extra-matrimonial adventures scandalised 
Othonian Athens, whom About described as 
‘ lanthe’ and about whom Kampouroglous 
and Demetrakopoulos have written a short 
account and a novel. The part of the biography 
which concerns Greece describes her marriage 
with Count Spyro Theotokes, a member of the 


great Corfiote family, to which the recent 
Minister of Agriculture belongs, their life at 
the family seat of Dukades, in Athens, and in 
Tenos, where Buchon met her in 1841, the 
tragic death of their son, Leonidas, at Bagni 
di Lucca, and her liaison with Hadjipetros, the 
picturesque governor of Lamia, till she left 
him and Greece for a Beduin chief and S^nria. 
The author’s judgment of her is lenient, though 
her marriages were more numerous than those 
of a film-star. The book is illustrated by three 
portraits of the heroine, one of Theotokes and 
one of their son, with a photograph by Miss 
Peacock of her still existing house at Athens. 
The book shews much careful research, but 
unfortunately nearly all the Greek names are 
mis-spelt; ‘ Thessalonian frontier’ (p. 127) 
should be Thessalian, and the execution of 
‘ the Six’ ministers, not ‘ diplomats,’ is wrongly 
dated (p. 327). W. M. 

’Ava}jivfiCTei5 1896-1920. By Leonidas I. 

Paraskeuopoulos. Vol. II. Pp. 387. 

Athens: ‘ Pyrsou,’ 1935. Dr. 100. 

The second volume ^ of these important 
memoirs begins at Kavalla at the end of October 
1918 and contains a detailed account of the 
author’s action as commander-in-chief of the 
Greek army from November 8/21 of that year 
to his resignation exactly tw'o years later. It 
embraces the Greek expedition to South Russia, 
the failure of the Greek attempt to occupy 
Kor>lsa immediately after its evacuation by the 
French, the Greek occupation of Smyrna, of 
which the author was a native, the early and 
successful operations in Asia Minor against 
the Kemalists, the campaign in Eastern Thrace, 
the triumphal entry of King Alexander into 
Adrianople, and the defeat of Venizelos at the 
November election of 1920, followed by the 
author’s immediate resignation. There are 
also a long quotation from a manuscript descrip- 
tion of Otho’s historic visit to Smyrna in 1833, 
and a report by Col. Zapheiriou on the Greek 
occupation of that city in 1919, exonerating the 
Greek troops from the charge of disturbances on 
the day of landing. On the other hand, the 
volume accuses the Italian High Commissioner 
of encouraging the Turks, whose opposition to 
the Greek occupation it considers to have been 
artificially created, and describes two skirmishes 
between the Greek and Italian troops. But 
friction was not confined to the Greeks and the 
Allies, of whom the British alone cordially 
supported them. The Greek commander-in- 
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chief had difficulties with the Greek High 
Commissioner, Stergiades, who enjoyed 
Venizelos’ boundless confidence, but whom 
the author considered too Turkophil. With 
Venizelos also he had an incident, when the 
Premier visited Sm^Tna, and he comments that 
‘ Venizelos never understood men : that was his 
great defect,’ and that his friends injured his 
work. He thinks that \^enizelos should have 
proposed George II as successor to Alexander in 
1920; but Venizelos thought that George was 
unpopular wath the army. However, X^enizelos’ 
telegram to the author, announcing his defeat 
at the election, after urging ‘ the army to remain 
faithful to its duty and support the new Govern- 
ment,’ recommended the offer of the throne to 
George H as the best solution. The author 
considers that, if Greece had joined the Allies 
earlier, the Dardanelles would have been taken 
and Constantine have entered Constantinople at 
the head of the Allied forces. But, anyhow, 
‘ the participation of Greece shortened the ^Var 
by at least six months.’ The narrative could 
scarcely be free from patriotic bias, but the 
moral — the need of unity — applies to all periods 
of Greek history, while in modern times evers^ 
Greek revolution from 1843 onward has been the 
work of the army. Several o ther important 
personages of contemporary Greece figure in 
these pages — Pangalos, the future dictator, \\*ho 
was the author’s efficient chief of staff, and 
Gonatas, whose collaboration he praises. The 


martyred Metropolitan, Chrysostom,^ is also 
prominent. The volume is a valuable addition 
to modern Greek histor>’, but is marred by many 
misprints and the lack of a plan of the operations. 

W. M. 

Oi 0 [Jivoi Tfjs Aco6eKavf|aou. By S. G. Zervos. 

Vol. I. Pp. 337. Athens, 1935. 

Dr. Zerv^os, the leader of the Dodekanesian 
movement at Athens, who has already published 
large illustrated volumes on Rhodes and her 
eleven sister-islands, occupied since 1912 by the 
Italians, offered a prize for the best patriotic 
poem on the Dodekanese, coupled with the 
promise to erect the poet’s bust “ as soon as 
circumstances shall permit ” on one of the 
islands, as he has erected that of Xanthos of 
Patmos at Athens. Of the 120 poems sent in 
answer to this appeal 60 are published in this 
volume, good, bad, and indifferent being printed 
alike. This rather uncritical method increases 
the bulk and detracts from the value of the 
volume, which is patriotic rather than poetic, 
the theme of every poem being the desire for 
union with Greece. A long introduction is 
furnished with a French translation, and the 
volume is profusely illustrated with 42 pictures 
of six islands, chiefly Patmos, Kal^nnnos, and 
Kos, including t^vo plates of coins and the 
statue of Hippokrates, erected by the author at 
Athens. W. M. 

^ JHS. xlix, 129. 
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Egypt Exploration Society^ 

200 Euston Road, 
London, N.W, i. 

There existed at Armant till the year 1861 
an extremely interesting temple built by Cleo- 
patra the Great in honour of the birth of her son 
Caesarion. This was completely demolished 
between the years 1861 and 1863 and the 
materials were taken and used in the construc- 
tion of a sugar factorv' ; but, prior to that date, 
it had been visited and described by many 
travellers, and fortunately a number of draw- 
ings, plans and photographs of it were taken by 
them. We are engaged upon a reconstruction 
of this temple for publication and we should be 
very’ grateful for any help which your readers 
may be able to give us to make this as complete 


as possible. Any information about unpublished 
descriptions, plans, drawings or photographs of 
this temple, or about out-of-the-way published 
descriptions of it, would be of the greatest value. 

A large number of travellers toured this part 
of Egy'pt in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, when the diary habit was strong, the 
standard of draughtsmanship high, and towards 
the end of the temple's existence photography 
was just becoming popular. We believe that 
there may well remain important records in 
private collections which would be of great 
assistance in making some restitution for the 
vandalism of the last century. 

Robert Mond, 
Oli\t:r H. Myers. 
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AbydoSj date of foundation, 132 

Achilles, Homeric epithets, 1 13 

Aeschylus and the Mysteries, 20. 228 

Aetolia, epigraphy, 195 

Africa, epigraphy, 222 

Akraiphia, excavations, 158 

Alkaios, fr. 82, 144 

All Cannings Cross, house-pits, 13 

Alphabet, Greek, date of, 1 76 

Antimenidas, 144 

Antiochos I of Commagene, 63 

Antiochos III, Carian decree, 61 

Apamea ad Maeandnim, inscription, 71 

Aphrodite of Lyons, 228 

Apodulu (Crete), excavations, 168 

Apology of Plato, 83 

Archilochos of Paros, daie, 132 

Archon-lists, 143 

Ares in Coronea, 79 

Arkalochori, excavations, 168 

Asia Elinor, epigraphy, 209 

Asine, house-pits, 3 

Asteas: krater (Naples H3226), 42; lekythos 
(Naples H2873), 44 

Athens: Acropolis, bf. vase fragments, 224; 
rf. fragments by the Pan Painter, 70 ; Agora 
excavations, 147; epigraphic discoveries, 179, 
184; Geometric graves, 149; herm of Moir- 
agenes, 15 1 ; Kerameikos excavations, 152; 
Neolithic grave, 150; Odeion, 148; Par- 
thenon, presumed fragment of frieze, 128; 
South Stoa, 147 

Benaki Museum, accessions, 154. National 
Museum, accessions, 153; Boeotian vase 
9710, 228; Corinthian vase 12476, 124. 

Vlasto Coll., Boeotian vases, 227 
Attica, epigraphy, 178; excavations, 155 

B 

Benaki Museum, Athens 
Berbati, excavations, 156 

Berlin, rf. skyphos by the Pan Painter, 70 ; 
rf. Italic vases, F2400, 232 ; F3297<3, 47 ; sculp- 
tured head 134, 235 
Beth-shan, inscription of progonoi, 60 
Bithynia, epigraphy, 214 

Black Sea, colonisation, 133 ; pottery finds, 134 
Boeotia, epigraphy, 192; bf. vases, see Athens, 
National Museum and Masto Coll., and Paris, 
Louvre 

Bokkhoris, tradition of, 139; vase at Tarquinia, 

Bologna, rf. Italic vases 437, 47 ; 491, 50 
Bothroi, i 


Brussels. \Iusee du Cinquantenaire, rf. Italic 
vase A1018, 231 

C 

Caria, epigraphy, 210 ; inscription of progonoi, 
61 

Carpathus, epigraphy, 202 
Cefalu, Museo Mondralisca, Italic vase, 44 
Cephisodorus decree, Apamea ad Maeandrum 
Chalkis, early gold vase, 154 
Cheiron, vase-signature, 224 
Chersonesos, Roman statues, 1 70 
Chronolog^^. early Greek, 130 
Corinth, excavations, 155; painted plaques 
from Pitsa, 153 ; plastic seilen vase in Athens, 
124; sphinx vase in London, 126 
Coronea, and Ares, 79 
Cos, epigraphy, 203 

Crete, excavations, 164; epigraphy, 205 
Cyprus, excavations, 170 
Gyrene, foundation date, 140 

D 

Dancing girl Painter, 232 
Dates, early Greek, 130 
Delos, epigraphy, 200 : excavations, 162 
Delphi, epigraphy, 193; excavations, 159 
Dinar, see Apamea ad Maeandrum 
Dionysiac Painter, 230 
Droop cup signature, 81 
Dublin, rf. Italic vase (Hope 266}, 48 
Dura-Europos, bas-relief, 66: epigraphy, 218; 
progonoi, 56 ; Seleucid cults, 58 

E 

Epigraphy, progress, 172 
Epitaph of Thucydides, 8i 
Epithets, Homeric, 113 

Eratosthenes, chronological system, 130, 141 
Erimi (C>’prus), Neolithic site, 170 
Erdsd, house-pits, 10 
Eusebios, chronology, 130 
Eutresis, house-pits, 5 

F 

Fayol'm, house-pits, 8 
Fourment, forged inscription, 81 
Furtwangler and giy^Hij ^33; AG pi. XX\ L 
7^, 234 

G 

Generations, length of, 131, 141 
Giyhli, 232 
Gyges, date, 132 
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H 

Hadrian, statue from Knossos, 164 
Hanai Tepe, house-pits, 5 
Homeric epithets, 113 

Hope ColL, rh Italic vases, 260, 39; 262, 53; 

263, 44 ; 266, 48 
House-pits, I 

I 

Iliad I, analysis, 117, 120 

Inscriptions, from Apamea ad Macandrum, 71 : 
from Athens, on herm, 151 : from Beth-shan, 
60; from Caria {OGI 224) 61 ; from Paphos, 
C^T^rus, 75 ; from Samaria, 60 ; from Seleucia 
on the Tigris, 66 : on vases see Cheiron. 
Nikosthenes. See also Epigraphy 
Istros, foundation date, 1 34 

K 

Kastraki, excavations, 158 
Kiev, house-pits, 2 

Knossos, Early Greek tombs, 166; Roman 
villas, 164 

Korakou, house-pits, 4 
Kouklia (Cv^prus), see Paphos 
Krissa, excavations, 159 
Kyzikos, foundation date, 133 

L 

Lecce, rf. Italic vase 613, 52 
Lemnos, excavations, 163 
Lissdorf, house-pits, 12 

London, British Museum : gems 428 and 2569, 
235; vases — Corinthian, 60.4-4.35, 126; bf. 
Attic, B600.53, 81; rf. Italic, F129, 45 ? 
Fi 30 > 45 ; Fi 39 ) 46 ; F155, 48^; F156, 36; 
F275, 231 

Lydian names and glosses, 8o 
Lyons, Aphrodite of, 228 

M 

A'Iacedonia, epigraphy, 197; excavations, 160 

Macedonian cults in Asia, 58 

Malthi, Mycenaean settlement, 150 

Megara, excavations, 155 

Metapontion, foundation date, 146 

Midas, date, 146 

Moiragenes, inscr. on herm, 1 5 1 

Mosaics, from Knossos, 164 ; from Philippi, 160 

Munich, rf. Italic vase 3269, 52 

Alystical allusions in Oresteia, 20, 228 

X 

X’aples, rf. Italic vases, 2097, 42; 2411, 231: 

.2873, 44; 3226, 42 ; 86405, 42 
Xaucratis, foundation date, 139^ signed vase- 
fragment, 81 

New York, Metropolitan Museum : Bacchic 
inscription, 208; rf. skypjhos by the Pan 
Painter, 70 

Nikosthenes, signature on a Droop cup, 81 

O 

Odeion, see Athens 

Olbia, foundation date, 134; potteiy from, 135 


OKmipia, victor-lists, 143 
Orchomenos. house-pits, i 
Oresteia^ mystical allusions, 20, 22B 

P 

Paestum, early vase painting, 33 
Painting, Corinthian, i^ee Pitsa : see \^ases 
Palestine, epigraphy, 220 
Palmettos on Paestan vases. 38 
Palmyra, epigraphy, 217 
Pan Painter, the. 67 
Paphos I Cyprus;, inscription, 75 
Paiion, foundation date. 132 
Paris, Louvre: Sassanian gem, 235: vases: 
Boeotian, 79 ; rf. Italic, K235, 4b : K236, 
47 : K237, 48 ; K240, 42 ; K344, 47. Mar- 
guerite de la Charlonie Coll., ri. amphora by 
the Pan Painter, 69 
Parthenon, fragment of frieze, 128 
Peloponnese, epigraphy, 190 
Periandros, date, 14 1 
Philippi, excavations, 160 
Phrygia, epigraphy, 215 
Pitsa, painted plaques. 1 53 
Plato, Apology, 83 
Poliochni, see Lemnos 
Priapos, foundation date, 132 
Proconnesos, foundation date, 132 
Progonoi, 56 
Psykter, geometric, 150 
Ptoon, excavations, 158 

R 

Rhodes, epigraphy, 201 

Rome, Vatican, rf. Italic vase (Mus. Greg. VIII. 
X. 72), 40 

S 

Saniarlv, inscription of Progonoi, 60 
Samos, epigraphy, 204 

Sculpture, Aphrodite of Lyons, 228; Berlin 
^ 34 ? ~ 35 ? Dura-Europos, bas-relief, 66; 

Flavian statues from Chersonesos, 1 70 ; Hadrian 
of Knossos, 164; Moiragenes-herm from 
Athens, 1 5 1 ; Parthenon, presumed frag- 
ment of frieze, 128 

Seleucia on the Tigris, inscription, 66 
Seleucid cults at Dura-Europos, 58 
Seleucus I, descent, 63 
Seleucus Xikator, on bas-relief, 66 
Selinus, foundation date, 137 
Siana cup, 224 
Sicily, colonisation dates, 136 
Sikon, name on vase, 48 
S iky on, excavations, 155 
Silens in Peloponnesian art, 127 
Sinope, foundation date, 136 
Siphnos, excavations, 162 
Skymnos (pseudo-;, synchronisms, 133 
Sosikrates, dating of Periandros, 141 
Syracuse, pottery finds, 138 
Syria, epigraphy, 216 

T 

Taranto, rf. Italic vases: kraters, 230; lebes 
gamikos, 53 

Tarquinia, Bokkhoris vase, 137 
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Tharros (Sardinia), scarabs. 233 

Thasos, excavations, 160; foundation date, 132 

Theopompos, King, date, 1 3 1 

Thermi, house-pits, 3 

Thespiae, epigraphy, 1 93 

Thessaly, epigraphy, 197 

Thrace, epigraphy, 199 

Thucydides, chronology' of western colonisation. 
136; epitaph, 81 

Tischbein, Hamilton Vase^ I. 26, 48 ; I. 34, 46 

Tubingen, rf. Italic vase f 46, 53 

U 

Ur, seal impressions, 233 
V 

Vari, Early Attic Pottery, 1 54 
Vase-painting: Attic — early bf., 154; Sianacup, 
224; Droop cup, 81; rf. (the Pan Painter;, 
67. Boeotian geometricising, 227. Corin- 


thian plastic vase, 124. Italic rf. : the 
Dionysiac Painter, 230; Early Paestan poi- 
t^ry? 35* Vase-finds, see Olbia, Syracuse, 
Eor individual vases see Athens, Berlin, 
Bologna, Brussels, Cefalu, Dublin, Hope Coll., 
Lecce, London, New York, Paris, Rome, 
Tubingen, Vienna, Wisbech, Zurich 

Vienna, vases 986, 41; 993, 44; Cassandra 

amphora, 48 

\V 

Wisbech, rf. skyphos, 67 

X 

Xenophanes, date of, 146 
Z 

Zorich, Ruesch ColL, rf. Italic vase, 48 

Zygouries, house-pits, 4 
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dp(pcupict:Tp6", 
c^oiES, 
acKgpa, So 
a9£TrjS, 70 

poc'pcs, 1 

pcO; It-'i y/cbc-CTT^, 21 

SipovEs, 197 
CIOS, 113 

eTrcx;ap»ATi6ei, to, 2d 1 
ETTlTpOTTOS, 223 
Ep-OTITcUEiV, ETTOfTTriS, -3 

©oUKu5i5r)s 'OAopou 'AAipoOoios. 82 

l£p69cpc5 er-TdoTcAo:, 2D4 

KCJTClKdoiCS, I'JO 
KAr,5, 


Kc^cpvos, 8<1 

Kvppis, 206 

Moipay£vr]S ApcpcKAsci/s, lol 
rTocKSiBds, 220 

TrapccKaTaTidspai, 223 

Tipoyovci, 56 

CTiyav 0* oirou 6 eT Kai Aeysiv tcc K3:Ipij:, 20 
IiKwv, name on vase. 48 
aK'nvopd 90 s, 199 
CTXcc5cKdpua, 197 

TOVaTEIV, 215 

Xsipov ETroiT]c-£v’, vase signature. 224 
Dura Perg.. 23, 56 
Oxy. Pap. X, 1233, 144 
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’ETrerrjpi^ ‘ETaipsias Bu3avTivcov ZttouSoov. From vol. i (1924^ 

10 X 7 in. Athens. In Prifgress. 
Euperripiov tcov ueaaicoviKoov Tfj? ‘EAAdSo^. 

Part i, by G. A. Soteriou. i 9 ^ 7 - 

Part iii, by A. K, Orlandos. I 933 * 

Ilf • 94 in. Athens. 
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Aladras. Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum. New 
Series^ from vol. i (1929;. 

II X 8| in. Madras. In Progress. 
Klio. Supplementary Publications. 

3 1 (N.S. 1 8) . Die Volkerrechtlichen Grundlagen der romischen 

Aussenpolitik in republikanischer Zeit. By A. 

Heuss. 1933* 

32 (N.S. 19). Studien zur Geschichte des antiken Seewesens. 

By A. Koester. 1934 - 
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By P. Damerau. i 934 * 
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Ahteilung. Supplementary Publications. 
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2. Stehende weibliche Gewandstatuen in der hellenistischen 

Plastik. By R. Horn. t 93 t* 
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Philologus : Supplementbande. 

27 (i). Rom und die griechische Welt im 4. Jahrhundert. 

Von W. Hoffmann. ^934* 

27 (2). Marcellus von Side als Arzt und die Koiraniden des 
Hermes Trismegistos. \"on M. Wellmann, 193^. 
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\"on U. Knoche. t935* 

27 (4'). Sprache und Stil der lama ta von Epidaurus. Von R. 
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Studies. 

Claim of Antiquity, The : with an annotated list of books for those 
who do not read Greek or Latin. 4th Edition, revised 
by B. Ashmole, R. H. Barrow, N. H. Baynes and H. 
Last. 7I X 5^ in. pp. 48. Oxford. 1935. 

Warburg Institute. A bibliography on the survival of the classics. 

vol. i. 9I ;< 6i in. pp. xxii — 333. 1934. 

Mackail (J. W.) Presidential Address, July, 1934. [Proc. Brit. 

Acad. XX.] 10 6^- in. pp, 10. 1934. 
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Fraenkel (E.) Rome and Greek Culture. 

7:- 4i in. pp. 32. Oxford. 1935. 
Columba (G. M.) Ricerche storiche i. Geografia e geografi del 
mondo antico. 

10 V 7 in. pp. viii — 358. Palermo. 1935. 
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Biographies, 

Amira (K. V.) Schultze A.' Xachruf auf Karl v. Amira. 

9 i .< 5 l in. PP- 4 - i 93 o.. 

Dudith (A.) CosTiL ' P. ■ Andre Dudith, humaniste hongrois, 

1533-1539- 

10 64 in. pp. xii — .^82. Paris. 1935. 

Farnell (L. R.) M.arett R. R.i Louis Richard Parnell: 1856- 
1934. [Proc. Brit. Acad., xx.] 

10 >; 6-4 in. pp. 14. 1935. 

Ilberg (J.) Bethe E.,- Xachruf auf Johannes Ilberg. 

9i X 5| in. pp. 8. _ 1930. 

Marr (N. J.) Leningrad. State Academy of the History of 
Material Culture. Biography of N. J. Marr, acade- 
mician, 1864-1934. Hn Russian.) 

6| '■ 5 in. pp. 20. Leningrad. 1934. 
Menardos (S.) Sykoetris iJ.) lipo; MsvapSos. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 40. Athens. 1933. 
Mommsen (Th.) Lraexkel' (M.) Theodor Mommsen, Jacob 
Bernays und Paul Heyse. [Preuss. Sitz.-ber. 1934.] 
ioJx7jin. pp. 4. Berlin. 1934. 
Pearson (A. C.) Richards i^G. C.) Alfred Chilton Pearson; 
1861-1935. [Proc. Brit. Acad, xxi.] 

10 X 64 in. pp. 17. 1935. 

Peet (T, E.) Gardiner ! A. H. i Thomas Eric Peet. [J.E.A. xx.] 

II X 8-fin. pp. 5. 1934. 


Lambros (S.) Eis Mviianv I-n-upiScovos Adpnpou. 

I of X 74 in. pp. xviii + 613. Athens. 1935. 

Pdrvan (V.) In memorialui Vasile Parvan. 

9| X 7 in. pp. 325. Bucharest. 1934. 

Reitzenstein (R.) Festschrift Richard Reitzenstein zum 2. April 
1931 dargebracht. 

q .. 64 in. pp. 168. Leipsic. 1931. 

GREEK AUTHORS 

Anthologia Graeca. Hutton (J.) The Greek anthology- in Italy 
to the year 1800. 

84 X of in. pp. xi J- 663. Ithaca, N.'i. 1935 - 

Corpus medicorum graecorum V, 10, i. Galeni in Hippocratis 
epidemiarum libros i et ii. Edd. E. Wenkebach and 
F. Pfaff. 

10 X 64 in. pp. xxxiv + 410. Eeipsic. 1934. 

Supplementum i." Galeni in Platonis Timaeum commen- 

tarii fragmenta. Ed. H. O. Schroeder. 

10 >'.64 in. pp. xxviii A 112. L,eipsic. 1934. 

Philosophi. Diels iH.)' Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. 
Fiinfte Auflage. \V. Kranz. From i (1934,1. 

94 X 64 in. Berlin. In Progress. 

Testament, The Greek. Lego \S. C. 'E.) Novum Testanaentum 
graece secundum textum W estcotto-Hortianum. 
Euangelium secundum Marcum, cum apparatu critico, 
etc. ii 4 X 9 in. pp. 348. Oxford. 1935. 


Aeschylus. The Choephori. Ed. A. VV . \ errall. 

9 X 5I in. pp. Ixxiv -r 242. 1893. 

The Seven against Thebes. Trans. G. Murray. 

74 X 5 in- PP- 89. 1935. 
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Aeschylus. Nestle (W.) Menschliche Existenz und politische 
Erziehung in der Tragodie des Aischylos. 

X 6i m. pp. viii — 99. Stuttgart-Berlin. 1934. 
Aristophanes. The Acharnians. Ed. W. \V, Merry. 

6f X 4f ill. pp. yd. Oxford. 1887. 
Aristotle. The Athenian constitution — The Eudemian Ethics 

On virtues and vices. With Engl, transl. by H. 

Rackham. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6i X 4i- in. pp. vii — 505. 1935. 

The Physics, ii. With Engl, transl. by P. H. Wicksteed and 

F. M. Cornford. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6f X 4! in. pp. viii -7- 440 - i 93 L 

On the soul Parva naturalia On breath. With 

Engl, transl. by W, S. Hett. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

64 X 4 i in. pp. xii — 519. 1935. 

Tremexheere (H. S.) a new lesson Irom the old world 

[Summary of Aristotle's Constitution of Athens.] 

8 xc 5 in. pp. 33. 1891. 

Kahlexberg (K.') Beitrag zur Interpretation des dritten. 

Buches der Aristotelischen Politik. 

8x5! in. pp. 84. Berlin. 1934. 

Thomson (S. H.) The ' Xotule ' of Grosseteste on the 

^ Nichomachean Ethics.’ [Proc. Brit. Acad, xix.] 

loj X 64 in. pp. 26. 1934. 

Basil (St.) The Letters, vol. iv, and the Address to young men 
on reading Greek Literature. With Engl, transl. by 
R. J. Deferrari. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6fx4iin. pp. XV — 461. 1934. 

Aux jeunes gens sur la maniere de tirer profit des lettres 

helleniques. Text and Fr. transl. by F. Boulenger. 
[Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5i in. pp. 94. Paris. 1935. 
Callimachus. Hymns : with the Hymn of Kleanthes. In English 
verse. By A. S. Way. 7 x 5 in. pp. 36. 1934. 

— Coppola (G. ) Cirene e il nuovo Caliimaco. 

9-4 X 6J in. pp. XV -r- 242. Bologna. 1935. 
Constantinus Porphyrogenitus. Le livre des ceremonies i. Text 
and Fr. transl., with commentary by A. Vogt. 2 vols. 
[Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5i in. pp. xliv — 278 lav. per vol.). Paris. 

1935. 

Democritus. Laxgerbeck (H.) A6§is sTnpuaiifri : Studien zu 
Demokrits Ethik und Erkenntnislehre. [Xeue philolog. 
Lntersuch. x.] 

94 X 64 in. pp. 132. Berlin. 1935. 
Demosthenes. Orationes. Ed. Dindorf. 3 vols. 

7 X 44 in. pp. xcii — 441 fav. per vol.). Leipsic. 

1884-7. 

Dio Cassius. Historiarum romanarum quae supersunt. Ed. U. P. 

Boissevain. Vol. v. Index Graecitatis. By W. 

Nawijn. 

94 X 6 :[- in. pp. viii — 880. Berlin. 1931. 
Dioscorides. De materia medica libri v. Ed. M. Wellmann. 
3 vols. 

9 X 6 in. pp. X — 329 lav. per vol.). Berlin. 

1906-14. 

Epicurus. WiDMANN iH.) Beitrage zur Svntax Epikurs. 

[Tubinger Beitr. z. Altertumswiss. 24.] ' 

94 64 in. pp. XV — 266. Stuttgart. 1935. 
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Euripides. The Iphigeneia at Aulis. Ed, E. B. England. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xxxii A 167. 1891. 

Heliodorus. Rattexbury (R. M. ) Six notes on the text of the 
Aethiopica of Heliodorus. [Melanges Navarre.] 

9 X 7i in- PP- 5- Toulouse. 1935. 
Hesiod. Translated by A. S. Way, 7 5-J- in. pp. 68. 1934. 

Fischer (F.) Nereiden und Okeaniden in Hesiods Then- 

gonie. 8ix5|in. pp.157. Halle. 1934. 

Homer. The Iliad : translated by W. Marris. 

6f X 4x in. pp, 566. Oxford. 1934. 

The Iliad : translated by Alexander Pope. 

6 X 3J in. pp. xxxvi — 508. Oxford. 1927. 

The Odyssey : translated by Alexander Pope. 

6x3! in, pp. vii A 3^0- Oxford. 19^3- 

Homeric Hymns: with Hero and Leander. In English 

verse. By A. S. Way. 7 5^ in. pp. 84. 1934. 

Jacoby fF.) Der homerische Apollonhymnos. [Preuss. 

Sitz.-ber. 1933, xv.] 

loi X 7I- in. pp._ 72. Berlin. 1933. 

Frexkian (A. M.) Le monde homer ique. 

94 < 64 in. pp. 151. Paris. 1934* 

Ehnmark (E.) The idea of God in Homer. 

94 X 6J in. pp. xiv — 103. Uppsala. 1935- 

Dousmanis (B.) 'H 3Aia5 Kai 6 TpcoiKos ttoAe^os. 

84 X 6J in. pp. 200. Athens. 1934. 

Barbour (R. W.) Homer on the Katberg. 

8 \ 5 in. pp. 48. i83i. 

Josephus. Jewish Antiquities, v-viii. With Engl, transl. by H. 

St. J. Thackeray and R. Marcus. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6f X 4i in. pp. viii A 81 1 . 1934* 

Libanius. Foerster (R.) Zur Schriftstellerei des Libanios. 
[Jahrb. f. class. Phil. 1876.] 

8x5 in. pp. 41. 1876. 

Pausanias. Description of Greece, iv. Books viii (xxiij-x. \Vith 
Engl, transl. by W. H. S. Jones. [Loeb Class. Lib,] 

64X4iin. pp. 605. 1935, 

Pindar. Carminacumfragmentis. E'J. C. M. Bowra. [Script. Class 
Bibl. Oxon.] 74X5 in. pp.xiiA^SS. Oxford. 1935. 

Lyde (L. W.) Contexts in Pindar with reference to the 

meaning of 9£yyo$. 

74 X 5 in. pp. xiii — 58. Manchester. 1935. 

Friedlaender (P.) Die Melodie zu Pindars erstem Pyth- 

ischen Gedicht. X yf in. pp. 54. Leipsic. 1934. 
Plato. Dialogi. Ed. Hermann. 6 vols. 

7 X 44 in. pp. xxxvi A 450 (nv. per voL). Leipsic. 

1877-87. 

Theory of Knowledge : The Theaetetus and Sophist trans- 
lated with a running commentary by F. M. Cornford. 

8| X 54 in. pp. xiv A 338. 1935. 

The Parmenides. Transl. into Engl, with introd. and 

appendices by A. E. Taylor. 

7I X 5 in. pp. 161. Oxford. 1934. 

Symposium. Edited and transl. into modern Greek by I 

Svkoutris. 

8 X 5i in. pp. 254 - 239. Athens. 1934. 

Anderson (F. H.) The argument of Plato. 

8f X 54 in. pp. viii A 216. 1935. 

Boehringer (R.) Das Antlitz des Genius: Platon. 

I of X 8i in. pp. 25. Breslau. 1935. 
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Plato. Nettleship (R. L. i The theory of education in Plato’s 
Republic. 

7 i >- 5 in. pp. viii -f- 155. Oxford. 1935. 

Post (L. A.) The Vatican Plato and its relations. 

9^ X 6 in. pp. xi ^ 1 16. Middletown, Conn. 1934. 

• WiLLMS (H.) EiKcbv : Eine begriffsgeschichtliche Lhtter- 

suchung zum Platonismus. Teil i : Philon von Alex- 
andreia. 

9i X in. pp. vii -*-121. Aliinster in Westf. 

^ 935 * 

Plotinus. The Essence of Plotinus : extracts from the six Enncads 
and Porphyry's Life of Plotinus. By G. H. Turnbull. 

7^ >: 5 in. pp. XX -p 303. New York. 1934. 

Sextus Empiricus, 'vol. ii. Against the Logicians. ^Vith Engl, 
transl. by R. G. Bury. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

X 4 i in. pp. vii -f 489. 1935. 

Sappho. Perrotta (G.) Saffo e Pindaro. 

7f X 5 in. pp. viii -p 236. Bari. 1935- 

Sophocles. Flickixger (M. K.) The dpiapTia of Sophocles’ 
Antigone. [Iowa Stud, class, phil. ii.] 

10 X 6 f in. pp. 82. Iowa. 1935. 

Della Valle [E,) Saggio su la poesia deli’ Antigone. 

gi X 6| in. pp. 120. Bari. 1935. 

Theocritus. Bigxoxe (E.) Teocrito. 

8 X 5 in, pp. 388. Bari. 1934. 

Theognis. Allex (T. \V.) Theognis. [Proc. Brit. Acad, xx.] 

10 X 6J in. pp. 21, 1934. 

Thucydides. Speeches and funeral orations : transl. by A. S. 

Way. 7 X in. pp. 224. 1934. 

Xenocrates. Schweitzer (B.) Xenokrates von Athen. 

10 X 7J in. pp. 52. Halle. 1932. 

Xenophon. Memorabilia. Ed. C. Hude. 

7 i X 4f in. pp. 195. Leipsic. 1934. 

La republique des Lacedemoniens. With Fr. transl. and 

commentary by F. Ollier. 

10 X 6| in. pp. xliv — yg. Lyons. 1934. 

LATIN AUTHORS 

Poets, Minor Latin, with introd. and Engl, transl. by J. Wight 
Duff arid A.^ M. Duff. Publilius Syrus, Grattius, 
Calpurnius Siculus, Nemesianus, Avianus, Rutilius 
Namatianus, Aetna and other poems. [Loeb. Class. 
Lih.] 6f X 4J in. pp. xii -f- 838. 1934. 


Ammianus. Pighi (G. B.) Studia Ammianea. 

10 >: in. pp. vii -y i 94 - Milan. 103^. 

Apuleius. Oldfather (W, A.), Caxter (H. V.), and Perry 
(B. E.) Index Apuleianus. 

94 X 61 in. pp, li -y 490. Middletown, Conn. 


Avienus. Ora maritima. Ed. A. Berthelot. 

to y 64 in, pp. 158. 

Caesar. De bello gallico. Ed. T. Rice Holmes. 


Paris. 


1934- 


1934- 


^ . -p. .9x5! in. pp. Ixvi -y 462. Oxford. IQ14. 

Cato. De re rust^a. Varro. De re rustica. With Engl, transl 
by W. D. Hooper and H. B. Ash. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 
6f X 4i in. pp. xxv -y 157. 1934. 
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Celsus. De Medic ina. Vol. i. With Engl, transl. by W. G. Spencer. 

[Loeb Class. Lib.] 6| X 4i in. pp. xiv — 499, 1935. 

Cicero. The Verrine orations, vol. ii. With Engl, transl. by 
L. H. G. Greemvood. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6 |x 4 iin. PP- 694. 1935. 

Correspondance i. Text and Fr. transl. by L. A. Constans. 

[Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 in. pp. 63 422 -b 22. Paris. 1934. 

Fronto. Schmitt (A. ) Das Bild als Stilmittel Frontos. 

SI >: 5I in. pp. vi -b 126. Munich. 1934. 
Horace. Horati carmina viginti. Ed, A. Y. Campbell. 

X 6| in. pp. 52. 1934. 

Epitres. Text and Fr. transl. fay F. Villeneuve. [Assn. G. 

Bude.] 

8 X 5i in. pp. xxxv -b 4 ofa- Paris. 1934. 
Livy. fal. ix, Books xxxi-xxxiv. With Engl, transl. by E. T. 
Sage. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6| X _4i in. pp. xyiii ^ 594. 1935. 

Ab urbe condita. Vol. iv, Libri xxvi-xxx. Edd. R. S. 

Conway and S. K, Johnson. [Scrip. Class. Bibl. Oxon.] 
yl X 5 in. pp. xxxix -p 467. Oxford. 1935. 
Lucretius. Hadzsits (G. D.) Lucretius and his influence. 

Id. Another copy. 7i X 5 in. pp. 372. 1935. 

Martial. Huebner fE.) Review of Friedlaenderx edition of 
Martial. [Woch. f. Klass. Phil. 1887.] 

7X4! in. pp. 23. Berlin. 1887. 

Petronius. Satirae. 

Varro. Menippeae. I Leges convivales. 

Sexeca. ATTOKoAoKuvTcoaig. | Testamentum porcelli. 

SisEXNA. Reliquiae Milesiarum. i Saturarum aliarum indicia. 

Carmina Priapea. 1 

Ed. F. Buechler. 

8 X 5 in. pp. 252. Berlin. 1895. 

Plautus, iii. Cistellaria Curculio Epidicus. Text and 

Fr. transl. by A. Ernout. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8x5jin. pp. [314]- Paris. 1935. 

Alercator. Ed. P. J. Enk. 2 vols. 

X 61 in. pp. vi b- 157 (av. per vol.). Leiden. 1932. 

Miles Gloriosus. Ed. H. Francois. 

7J X 5 in. pp. 131. Buenos Aires. 1934. 

Propertius. Elegies. 

Petronius. Satyricon. 

Johannes Secundus. The Kisses. 

Aristaenetus. Love Epistles. 

Transl. by R. B. Sheridan and Mr. Halhed. Ed. W. K. 
Kelly. ^ 7 X 4I in. pp. 500. 1854. 

Ferguson (A. C.) The Alanuscripts of Propertius. 

pi X 6 -J in. pp. 68 . Chicago. 1934. 
Sallust. ScHUR (W.) Sallust als Historiker. 

pi X 6i in. pp. 292. Stuttgart. 1934. 

Lehmann (P.) Antike Fragmente von Sallusts Bellum 

lugurthinum in Berlin. [Preuss. Sitz.-ber. 1934? iv.] 
loj X in. pp. 8. Berlin. 1934. 
Seneca. Alexander fW. H.) Notes and emendations to the xii 
dialogues of L. Annaeus Seneca. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 33. Edmonton. 1934. 

Koestermann ( E.) Untersuchungen zu den Dialogschriften 

Senecas. [Preuss. Sitz.-ber. 1934, xxii.] 

loj X 7 i in. pp. 69. Berlin. 1934. 
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Theodore of Mopsuestia. Devreesse (R.) Le coinnientaire de 
Theodore de ^lopsueste sur les Psaumes. [Rev. bibl. 
1928.] 10 X 6i in. pp. 55. Paris. 1929. 

Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica. With Engl, trans. by J. H. 
Mozley. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6| x4iin. pp. xxi — 458. 1934. 

Virgil. Aeneid vii~xii. The Minor Poems, with Engl, transl. by 
H. R. Fairclough. Revised Edition. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 
^ 6i X 4 i in. pp. 583. 1934. 

Bailey (C.) Religion in \hrgii. 

8| X 5I in. pp. 337. Oxford. 1935. 

Watts (N. H.) The Aeneid and human life. [Dubl. Rev. 

1935.] 8|x5|in. pp. 13. Dublin. 1935. 

LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 

Atkins (J, W. H.) Literary criticism in antiquit}'. ^"oI. i. Greek. 
\"ol. ii. Graeco-Roman. 

8| X 5-I in. pp. xii -f- 270 (av. per voL). 

C^ambridge. 1934. 

Falter (0 .) Der Dichter und sein Gott bei den Griechen und 

Romern. 

8| X 5i in. pp. V— 95. Wurzburg. 1934. 
Sinclair (T. A.) A history of classical Greek literature from Homer 
to Aristotle. 8f x in. pp. viii A 421. 1934. 

Rohlfs (G.) Scavi linguistici nella Magna Grecia. 

X 5i in. pp. xv — 303. Rome. 1933. 
Thomson (J. A. K,) The art of the Logos. 

8 X 5i in. pp. 246. 1935* 

Reich (H.) Der Mimus. 2 vols. 

9x5! in. pp. xii — 900. Berlin. 1903. 
Page (D. L.) Actors' interpolations in Greek tragedy. 

7 f X 5 in. pp. xi — 228. Oxford. 1934. 
Ritter (H.) and Walzer (R.) ^ Arabische Cbersetzungen griechischer 
Arzte in Stambuier Bibliotheken. [Preuss. Sitz.-ber. 
1934, xxvi.] ioix7jin. pp. 48. Berlin. 1934. 


Helm (R.) 
Rouse (W. 
Mueller (1. 

Raby (F. 

Baxter (J. 
Damas (P. 


Die praetexta ‘ Octavia.' 
H. D.) Latin stories 


loi X 7 i in. 


[Preuss. Sitz-.ber. i934jXvi.] 
pp. 67. Berlin. 1934. 


8 | X 52 PP* 137* Oxford. 1935. 
von) Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft. IX, ii, 3. 
Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mitteialters s 
Teii. By M. Manitius. 

10 X 6J- in. pp. xii A 1164. Munich. 1931. 

A history of secular Latin poetry in the Middle 
2 vols. 

\ in. pp. ix -f- 398 (av. per vol,). Oxford. 

1934. 

H.) and Johnson (C.) Medieval Latin word-list from 
British and Irish sources. 

10 X in. pp. xiii ~ 466. Oxford. 1934- 
\ ^ La prononciation ' fran^aise ' du latin depuis le xvi® 
siecle. 10 X 6i in. pp. 46. Paris. 1934. 


J. EO 

Ages. 

10 


Translations. 

Tucker (T, G,) Across the centuries, 

8| >: in. pp. 53, Melbourne. 1935. 
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Dymock (H. M.) and others. Nineteen echoes and a song. Trans- 
lations, mainly from the Greek and Latin. 

9 X 5f in. pp. 20. Cambridge. 1935. 
Holmes (A. T. G.) Gaisford prize for Gk. \’'erse, 1935. Transi. 

of Tennyson's Tithonus. 

9I X in. pp, 7. Oxford. 1935. 
Walsh (W. H.) Gaisford prize for Gk. prose, 1934. ^ Envoys from 

Russia and Japan seek alliance with Chinese republic.' 

gf X in. pp. II. Oxford. 1934- 

PHILOSOPHY 

Ciccotti (E.) Vita e problemi morali nel mondo antico. 

gi X in. pp. 115. Milan. 1934. 

Mondolio (R.) L'infinito nel pensiero dei Greci. 

X 5I in. pp. 433. _ Florence. 1934. 
Guerin (P.) L idee de justice dans la conception de Tunivers chez 
les premiers philosophes grecs : De Thales a Heraclite. 

8| X 5I in. pp. 115. Paris. 1934. 
Zeller (E.) Die Philosophic der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwickiung dargestellt. \^oi, i, 2. 6th edition. 

9|- X 6 in. pp. viii -y [678]. Leipsic. 1920. 
Lion (A.) ’Avapivnais and the a priori. 

9 X . 5 i in. _ pp. 39. Oxford. 1935. 
Foster (M. B.) The political philosophies of Plato and Hegel. 

7f X 5 in. pp. xii y- 207. Oxford. 1935. 
Gigon (0.) Untersuchungen zu Heraklit. 

9 X 6 in. pp. viii y- 163. Leipsic. 1935. 
Labowsky (L.) Die Ethik des Panaitios. 

9i X in. pp. 124. Leipsic. 1934. 
Hesters (H.) Antisthene : De la dialectique. 

10 X in. pp. 236. Louvain. 1935. 
Hopkins (A. J.) Alchemy child of Greek philosophy. 

8| X 5I in. pp. xi -f 262. New York. 1934. 
Goodenough (E. R.) By light, light. The mystic gospel of Hellen- 
istic Judaism. 

gf X in. pp. xv -y 436. New Haven. 1935. 
Andler (C,) Le pessimisme esthetique de Nietzsche. 

9x5! in. pp. 390. Paris. 1921. 

PREHISTORY 

Egypt. 

Cairo. Catalogue general des antiquites egyptiennes du musee du 
Caire. 

Ostraca hieratiques, fasc. 4. By J. Cerny. 

i3fxioin. pp. 64, Cairo. 1935. 
Sarcophages des epoques persane et ptolemaique. I. 2. By 
'G. Maspero. 

13I x 10 in. pp. 203. Cairo. 1914. 
Statuen und Statuetten von Koniger und Privatleuten, 4. By 
L. Borchardt. 14 X 10 in. pp. 15 1. Berlin. 1934- 

Supp. publications of the Service des antiquites de TEgypte. 

Fouilles a Saqqarah. 

Le Mastaba dTdout. By R. Macramallah. 

iSl X io| in. pp. viii 4- 50. Cairo. 1935. 

La Pyramide d'Aba. By G. Jequier. 

i3ixio|in. pp. 39. Cairo. 1935. 
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Les temples immerges de la Nubie. Catalogue of the demotic 
graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus. By F. LI. Griffith. 
Xol. ii. Plates. 

17 '< 134. in- PP- 72 - Oxford. 1935. 
Mission archeologique de Nubie, 1929-34. 

The excavations and survey between Wadi Es-sebua and 
Adindan 1929-31. Text and Plates. By W. B. Emery 
and L, P. Kirwan. 

13I X loi in. pp. 540 -|- 69 plates. Cairo. 1935. 
La Nubia medioevale. Vol. i. Inventario dei monumenti. 
Vol. ii. Plates. By V. M. de Villard. 

i 3 i X I of in. pp. xxxix ^ 290 -f- 100 plates. 

Cairo. 1935. 

Report on the human remains. By A. M. el Batrawi. 

13J X io| in. pp. xi 4- 200. Cairo. 1935- 
Egypt Exploration Society. Memoir 41. The Bucheum. By R. 
Mond and O. H. Myers. Text (2 vols.) and Plates. 

X gi in. pp. xii -f- 147 (av. per vol.). 1934. 

Greek Shorthand Manuals. By H. J. M. Milne. 

iii X 8f in. pp. 78. 1934. 

Breasted (J. H.) A history of Egypt from the earliest times to the 
Persian conquest. 

9I X 6f in. pp. xxLx -h 634, New York. 1916. 
Morgenland. Heft 27. Das ag\*ptische Marchen. By M, Pieper. 

^ 935 - 

Heft 26. Uber die anatomischen Kenntnisse der altag^’pt- 

ischen Arzte. By H. Grapow. 1935 

Sethe (K.) Zur Geschichte der Einbalsamierung bei den Aegyp- 
tern und einiger damit verbundener Brauche. [Preuss. 
Sitz.-ber. 1934. xiii.] 

I of X 7f in. pp. 314-16. Berlin. 1934. 
Erman (A.) Die Religion der Ag>^pter. 

9J X 6f in. pp. xvi -4 465. Berlin and Leipsic. 

^ 934 - 

Wainwnght (G. A.) Some aspects of Amun. [J.E.A. xx.] 

II X 8f in. pp. 15. 1934. 

• Amun’s meteorite and Omphaloi. [Zeits. f. Agypt. Sprache, 

II X 8f in. pp. 4. Leipsic. 1935. 


The East. 


McDowell (R. H.) Stamped and inscribed objects from Seleucia 

on the Tigris. 

I of X 8 in. pp. xvii 4 - 272. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

1935. 

Bittel (K.) Die Felsbilder von Yazilikaya. Neue Aufnahmen der 
deutschen Bogazkoy-Expedition, 1931. [Istanb. Forsch. 
5 '] 


10 < 8 in. pp. II — 31 plates. Bamberg. 1934. 
Belaiev (N. T.) The royal Sumerian Mina, the daric and the 
Zolotnik. ^ In Russian, with English summary. 
[Seminarium Kondakovianum, iv.l 


Unger (E.) 


. II X o in. pp. 26. Prague. 1931. 
On the Sumerian Mina, its Origin and probable value. 
[Trans. Newcomen Soc. viii.] 

y. 10 X 7iin. pp. 34. 1927-8. 

Die Wiederherstellung des Weihbeckens des Gudea 
von Lagasch. [.\sariatika Miizeleri Xesriyati, viii 1 


9i y 6| in. pp. i6 - 4 plates. Istanbul.’ 


1933 - 



II 


Yetts (W. P.) The horse : a factor in early Chinese history, 
[Eurasia septent. antiq. ix.] 

9f X l\ in. pp. 25. 1934. 

General. 

Montelius (0.) Die alteren Kulturperioden im Orient und in 
Europa. 

12I X 10 in. pp. xxxii + 445. Stockholm. 

1903-23. 

La Grece preclassique. Parts i and 2, i. 

X 9^ in. pp. 253 135 plates. Stockholm. 

1924-28. 

Die vorklassiche Chronologic Italiens. Text and Plates. 

13 X 10 in. pp. 246. Stockholm. 1912. 
Waltz (P.) Le monde egeen avant les Grecs. 

6f X 4i in. pp. 206. Paris. 1934. 
Wagenvoort (H.) De Maaiersvaas van Hagia Triada. [Alededee- 
lingen van het Nederlandsch historisch Instituut te 
Rome, 1934.] 

9 X 6 in. pp. 24. The Hague. 1934. 
Messerschmidt (F.) Bronzezeit und fruhe Eisenzeit in Italien. 

II :< in. pp. iv — 77. Berlin and Leipsic. 1935. 
Porsson (A. W.) Eisen und Eisenbereitung in altester Zeit. [Bull, 
de Lund 1933-34.] 

9^ X 64 in. pp, 17. Lund. 1934. 
Marro (G.) L^n’ ascia di bronzo della \"alcamonica. [Acc. d. 

Torino, Ixviii.] 9I x 64 in. pp. 8. [Turin.] 1934. 
SprockhoS (E,) Die germanischen Vollgriffschwerter der jiingeren 
Bronzezeit. [Rom. -germ. Forsch. 9.] 

124 X 92 in. pp, 144. Berlin. 1934. 

HISTORY 

General, 

Breasted (J. H.) Ancient Times. 2nd edition. 

8 X 54 in. pp. xiii — 823. 1935. 

Glover (T. R.) The ancient world. 

7 i X 5i in. pp. viii — 388. Cambridge. 1935. 
Eyre (E.) European civilization. Its origin and development. 
VoL i. Prehistoric man and earliest known societies. 

9 X 6 in. pp. vi ^ 1321. Oxford. 1934. 
Vol. i. ( re-issue), Prehistoric man and earliest known societies. 
Vol. ii. Rome and Christendom. 

Vol. iii. The Middle Ages. 

q X 6 in. pp. v — 809 (av, per voL). Oxford. 

1935- 

Kornemann (E.) Staaten Volker Manner. 

8| X 5i in. pp. viii — 158, Leipsic. 1934. 
Ehrenberg (V.) Ost und West. 

94 X 64 in. pp. X 235. Prague. 1935, 

Greek. 

Cohen (R.) La Grece et rHellenisation du monde antique. 

7 i X 54 in. pp. xlv — 657. Paris. 1934. 
Lavell (C. F.) A biography of the Greek people. 

8 i :< 54 in. pp. xii - 297, 1934. 

Beloch (K. J.) Griechische Geschichte. \'ol. iv. Die griechische 
Weltherrschaft. Part 2, 

84 X 5f in. pp. XX — 700. Berlin. 1927. 
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OlUer (F.) Le mirage Spartiate. 

10 x 6J- in. pp. ii -|- 447. Paris. 1933. 
Cox (G. W.) The Greeks and the Persians. [Epochs of anc. hist.] 

X 4i in. pp. XX -r 2 1 1 . 1 885. 

Mackenzie (C.) Marathon and Salamis. 

... . , . . "i 5i in-_ pp. 169. 1934. 

Sotinadis (G.) L' expedition de Alarathon d’apres une recente 
critique. 10x7 PP- 23. Salonica. 1934. 

Jevons (F, B,) The development of the Athenian democracy. 

7 \ 4 i in. pp. 38. [.\.D.] 

Cox (G, W.) The Athenian Empire. [Epochs of anc. hist.] 

X 4J- in. pp. xvii -j- 247. 1877. 

Meritt (B. D.) and West (A. B.) The Athenian assessment of 425 
B.c. ir X 8 in. pp. xiv -4- 112. Ann Arbor. 1934. 
Wilcken (U.) Zur oligarchischen Revolution in Athen vom Jahre 
411 v. Chr. [Preuss. Sitz.-ber. 1935, iii.] 

loj X 7i in. pp. 30. Berlin. 1935. 
Beneeke (H.) Die Seepolitik der Aitoler, 

8| X 6 in. pp. 48. Hamburg. 1934. 
Westlake (H, D.) Thessaly in the fourth century b.c. 

7i X 5 in. pp. viii -f- 248, 1935. 

Cloch§ (P.) La politique etrangere d'Athenes de 404 a 338 avant 
Jesus-Christ. 9 X 5J in. pp. 343. Paris. 1934. 
Curteis (A. M.) Rise of the Macedonian Empire. [Epochs of anc. 

hist.] X 4J in. pp. xvi -^216. 1882. 

Momigliano (A.) Filippo il Macedone. 

9I X 6 in. pp. xvi 210. Florence. 1934. 
Scheliha (R, von.) Dion ; die Platonische Staatsgriindung in 
Sizilien. 


9 X 5I in. 


166. Leipsic. 1934. 


- - - pp- viu 

Chicago Studies in Oriental civilisation. 

13. The Oriental origin of Hellenistic Kingship. By C. W. 
AIcEwan. t934- 

Welles (C. B.) Royal correspondence in the Hellenistic period. 

10 X 7 in. pp. c + 403. New Haven. 1934. 


Graeco-Roman Egypt. 

Otto (W.) Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Ptolemaers. fBaver 
Abh. X.F. 8.] ' * 

^ X gin. pp. 147. Munich. 1934. 
Reil (Th.) Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Gewerbes im hellenistischen 
Aeg\pten. (Photostatic copy.) 

7 X 4f in. pp. 21 1. Borna, Leipsic. 1913. 
Woesz (F. von) Das Asyhvesen Aegyptens in der Ptolemaerzeit 
und die spatere Entwicklung. 

. 5i PP- xii 4- 282. Munich. 1923. 
Berneker (E.) Die Sondergerichtsbarkeit im griechischen Recht 
Aegyptens. [Miinch. Beitr. z. Pap.-forsch. 22,] 

X 5f in. pp. viii -4 195. Alunich. 1935. 

Roman. 


IhH? (w!f ^ E Jrk R^me^Epochs of a4c‘ hist.]“‘ 

ScuUard (H. H.) A history IXhf Roman w4id from 7 ^ 3 ^’ to 

Pais (E.) |toria" di Roma frno 4lfr tittofe^’su 

Taranto e Pirro. 


10 


T /2 


4 in. 


pp. xii 4- 436. Turin. 1934. 
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Pais (E.) Storia di Roma durante le guerre puniche. 2 vols. 

lOj X 7I in. pp. X 692. Turin. 1935. 

Smith (R. B.) Rome and Carthage. [Epochs of anc. hist.] 

X 4 i in. pp. xvi — 251. 1886. 

Marsh (F. B.) A history of the Roman world from 146 to 30 b.c. 

9 X 5 i in. pp. xi — 427. 1935. 

Beesly (A. H.) The Gracchi, Marius and Sulla. [Epochs of anc. 

hist.] X 4i in. pp. xi 205. 1884. 

Merivale (C.) The Roman Triumvirates. [Epochs of anc. hist.] 

X 45 in. pp. xiii 228. 1885. 

Richards (G. C.) Cicero. 8J x in. pp. x — 298. 1935. 

Momigliano (A.) Ricerche sull’ organizzazione della Giudea sotto 
il dominio Romano (63 a. C.--70 d, C.). [Scuola di 
Pisa, annali, iii.] 

loj X 7i in. pp. 89. Bologna. 1934. 

Cambridge Ancient History. VoL x. The Augustan Empire, 
44 B.c.-A.D. 70. Edd. S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, M. P. 
Charlesworth. 

9i >: 6| in. pp. xxxii + 1058. Cambridge. 1934. 

Id, Another copy. 

\"olume of Plates, iv. Prepared by C. T. Seltman. 

PP* A 21 1. Cambridge. 1934. 

Id, Another copy. 

Lietzmann (D. H.) Zeitrechnung der romischen Kaiserzeit, des 
Mittelalters und der Neuzeit fur die Jahre 1-2000 nach 
Christus. X 4^ in. pp. 127. Berlin. 1934- 

Capes (W. W.) Roman history: the early empire. [Epochs of 
anc. hist.] X 4 x in. pp. xiv — 230, 1887. 

Ciaceri (E.) Tiberio, successore di Augusto. 

10 X 7 in. pp. xi 4- 335. Milan, 1934. 

Balsdon (J. P. V. D.) The Emperor Gains (Caligula). 

7I X 5 in. pp. xix + 243. Oxford. 1934. 

Gfaindor (P.) Athenes sous Hadrien. 

loi X 7i in. pp. ix T 316, Cairo. 1934. 

Capes (W. W.) The Roman empire of the second century. 
[Epochs of anc. hist.] 

\ 4J in. pp. xi — 216. 1876. 

Pighi (G. B.) La dichiarazione Cesarea di Giuliano. [Aevum, 
viii.] gi X 6f in. pp. 33. Milan. 1934. 

Bersanetti (G. M.) Massimino il Trace e la rete stradale delP 
impero. [iii. Congress, d. Stud. Rom.] 

gi X 6| in. pp. 5. Bologna, 1934. 

Bersanetti (G. M.) Xota su Odenato ' corrector totius Orientis ’ 
e sulla sua morte. [Riv. Indo-greco-ital. xvii.] 

10 X 6| in. pp. 8, Naples. 1933. 

ZUliacus (H.) Zum Kampf der Weltsprachen im ostromischen 
Rexh. 

gi X in. pp. 239, Helsingfors. 1935. 

Palanque (J.-R.) Saint Ambroise et P empire romain. 

10 X in, pp. xvi T 599 - Paris. 1933. 

Byz^intine. 

Vasiliev (A. A.) Byzance et les Arabes. [Corpus Bruxellense 
Historiae Byzantinae.] 

I. La dynastie dx\morium, 820-867. French edn. by H. 
Gregoire and M, Canard. 

III. Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches von 363-1071. 
By E, Honigmann. gf x 6| in. Brussels. i 935 * 



1935 - 


Hodgkin (R. H.) A history of the Anglo-Saxons. 2 vols. 

10 X in. pp. xxvii — 748. Oxford, 

MODERN GREEK 

Middle Greek, 

Doanides (S.) ‘H TrapaiTnais NikoAqou toO Mou 3 dAcovos onro Tfjs 
'ApxtsTriaKOTTfjs Kuirpou. [Hellenika, 7 .] 

9^x6Jin. pp. 42. Athens. 1934. 
Lambert (J, A.) Le Roman dc Libistros et Rhodamne. 

loi X 7 PP- 545 - Amsterdam. 1935. 

Historical. 

Argenti (P. P.) Ed. The expedition of the Florentines to Chios 
(1599) described in contemporary diplomatic reports 
and military dispatches. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xl — 228. 1934. 

Xiruchakis (A,) ‘H BeveroKporroupievri "AvaxoAf] 1 KpriTrj Kai T-mrocvTiaos) . 

10 X 7 in. pp, XV — 290. Athens. 1934. 
Idromenos (A. M.) noAiTiKf] 'laropia Tfj^ ‘ETnoa^riCTOu 11815-64). 



9ix6iin. pp. 152. 

Corfu. 

1935- 

Vlachogiannis (G.) 

KAe9T£5 TOU Mopid. 

10x7 PP- 3 ^-- 

Athens. 

1935- 

Papadopoulos (Ch.) 

Greek Church. 

Ot NeopdpTupEs. 

7 X 5 in. pp. 82. 

Athens. 

1934- 


Ai £KKAT]a£is OAapiccvou KcoyarocvTivouTroAEcos Kai Euaepiou Aopu- 

Aaiou TTpos AeovTa TwiJiris. 

94 X ^4 PP- 3^' Athens. 1934. 

'O AaploTis-TpiKKrjs Aiovuaios 6 OiAocto^o^. 

gi X 6J in. pp. [39]. Janina. 1934. 

Linguistic. 

Chatzeioannis (K. P.) BipAioypacpia Tfjs KUTrpiaKfis Aaoypa<piag Kai 
yAcoaaoAoy las . 

9 X in. pp. 38. Leukosia. 1933. 
Modern Greek [Verse] . 

Mateedes (G.) 'H KordxprtCTis Xfjs opeodo^ou Tricrrecos erri toov f|tJi£pcov jjag. 

^ 54 PP- Leukosia. 1933. 
Michael (A.) T6 veov kuttpiokov TpayouSi tou fioyio. 

X 54 in. pp. 8. Leukosia. [1933.] 
Palaises (Ch. Th.) Td KOKd TTOu <p£pav 9Tcbcr£!av T^iai xp£id30uvTai 
dvTpoaia. 8J- ,< 5^ in. pp. 12. Leukosia. 1933. 
NEGOTEpa ^A9po5lTTl. 

8J X 5-Hn. pp. 12. Leukosia. 1934. 

Modern Greek (prose^'. 

Alitherses (G.) T6 TrpdpAripia TOU Kapd 9 ri, 

7 X 5x in. pp. 72. Alexandria. 1934. 
Paraskevopoulos (L. 1.) Avaiivr]a£is. 1896-1920. i. 

94 X 6^ in. pp. iv — 440. Athens. 1933. 

TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATION, ETC. 

Eastern. 

Mallowan (M. E. L.) and Rose - J. C. Prehistoric Assyria. The 
Excavations at Tail Arpachiyah, 1933. [Iraq, ii.] 

iij < 7i pp. XV — 178. Oxford. 1935. 
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Dura-Europos, The Excavations at. Preiiminary report of the 
fifth season of work October I93i--March IQ32. Ed, 
M. 1 . Rostovtzeff. 

loi X 7I in. pp. xviii — 322. Xew Haven. 1934. 

Id. Another copy. 

Antioch on the Orontes. i. The excavations of 1932. Ed. G. W. 
Elderkin. 

15 X iijin. pp. 156. Princeton. 1934. 

[Arabia Petraea] Aus der 'Araba. 

i. Reiserberichte. By F. Frank. 

ii-iv. Rdmische Kastelle und Strassen. Inschriften und Fels- 
zeichnungen. Ortsregister. By Alt. 

X 5I PP- Leipsic. 1934-35* 

Bittel (K.) Praehistorische Forschung in Kleinasien. [Istaiib. 
Forsch. 6.] 

lof X 8 in. pp. vi ^ 145. Istanbul. 1934. 

Juethner (J,)» Knoll (F.), Patseh (K.) and Swoboda (H.) \^or- 

laiifiger Bericht iiber eine archaologische Expedition 
nach Kleinasien. 

ii|x7fin. pp- 52- Prague. 1903. 

Swoboda (H.), KeU (J.) and Knoll (F.) Denkmaler aus Lyka- 
onien, Pamphylien und Isauricn. 

igixioin. pp. 147. Brlinn. 1935. 


Miletus. Ed. T. Wiegand. 

vol. 3 (iv) Das Islamische Milet. By K. Wulzinger, P. 
^VittekJ and F. Sarre. 

14 X loj in. pp. 127. Berlin and Leipsic. 1933- 

— Roehlig (J.) Der Handel von Milet. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 68. Hamburg. 1933. 
Priene. Schede (M.) Die Ruinen von Priene. 

9 i X 6|- in. pp. 1 15. Berlin and Leipsic. 1934. 
Troy, Vellay (Gh.) La question du site de Troie. [L’Ant. Class. 

iii.] gi X in. pp. 22. Brussels. 1934. 


Islands. 

Peers (C.) A report on the present position of the Ancient Monu- 
ments of Cyprus. 

X 4 in. pp, 19. Nicosia. 1934. 

Cyprus, The Swedish Cyprus Expedition. Finds and results of 
the excavations in Cyprus 1927-31. vol. i. Text and 
Plates. By E. Gjerstad, J. Lindros, E. Sjoqvist and A. 
West holm. 

ii| X 8J in. pp. 1 -r 577. Stockholm. 1934. 
Taylor (Mrs, du Plat.) A short guide to Nicosia. 

8j X 5J in. pp. 18. Nicosia. 


Knossos. Evans (Sir Arthur) The Palace of Minos at Knossos. 
Vol. iv. In two parts. 

10 X 7J in. pp. XXXV xvi 1018. 1935. 

Mallia. Chapouthier (F.) and Charbonxeaux (J.) Fouilles 
executees a Mallia. Premier rapport (1922-24). 

II > gin. pp. 60. Paris. 1928. 
Tylissos, H.\zzid.-\kis fj.) Les villas minoennes de Tylissos. 

II X gin, pp, xvi — 1 12. Paris. 1934. 


c 
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D6I0S. Exploration archeologique de Delos. 

ii. (Complement). Xouvelles recherches sur la salle hypostyle. 
By R. Vallois and G. Poulsen. 

14 X II in. pp. 54. Paris. ^ 1914. 
ix. Description des revetements points a sujets religieux. By 
M. Bulard. 

14 V II in. pp. viii + 224. Paris. 1926. 
xvii. Les vases orientalisants de style non melien. By Ch. 
Dugas. 

13! X iijin. pp. 128. Paris. 1935. 
Malta. Mayr (A.) Neue vorgeschichtliche Funde auf Malta. 
[Deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 51 Jahrg.] ^ 

loi X 8 in. pp. 7. Braunschweig. 1920. 

Greece. 

Greece [no title page]. 

20 X 15 in. pp. ii ^ 10. 6 plates. Penryn. [n.d.] 

Extract from preliminary note : — 

‘ The scenes of greatest interest in Graecian histor>% and the men 
who made them memorable have been grouped together in the 
annexed plates.’ 

Vdews tinted m water colour : borders depicting ancient life in r.f. 
vase st^'le : from Dr. Th. Hodgkin’s library". 

Bon (A.) and Chapouthier (F.) Retour en Grece. 

10 X 8 in. no plates. Paris. 1934. 


Calydon. Dyggve (E.). Poulsen (F.) and Rhomaios (K.) Das 
Heroon von Kalydon. 

loi X 8| in. pp. 143. Copenhagen. 1934. 
Corfu. Ott (F.) Korfu ist nicht Ithaka. 

X 5f in. pp. 29. Wurzburg. 1934. 
Delphi. Fouilles de Delphes executees par ordre du gouverne- 
ment francais et publiees sous la direction de ^ Th. 
Homolle avec le concours des directeurs de FEcole 
d’Athenes. 

13 X 10 in. Paris. From 1902. In Progress. 
Tome II. Topographie et Architecture. 


Le Sanctuaire d’Apollon. 
Releves et restaurations. By A. Tournaire. 


La Terrasse du Temple, 
plates. 

Le Tresor des Atheniens. 


By M. F. Courby. Text and 
pp, ivA 333 . 1915-27* 


By J. Audiat. 

pp. ‘ 


Text and plates. 

Ill* 1933* 


Le Sanctuaire d'Athena Pronaia. 

Fasc. i. Les temples de tuf. By R. Demangel. Les deux 
tresors. By G. Daux. Text and plates. 

pp. iv -f- 1 12. 1923. 

Fasc. ii. La tholos. By J. Charbonneaux. Text and 
plates. _ pp. iv+36. 1925. 

Fasc. iii. Topographie du sanctuaire. By R. Demangel. 

, pp. 155. 1926. 

Tome III. Epigraphie. 

Fasc. i. Inscriptions de Tentree du sanctuaire au Tresor 
des Atheniens. By E. Bourguet. 

pp. vi X- 438. 1910-28 



Fasc. ii. Inscriptions du Tresor des Atheniens. By G. 

Colin. PP- iv -f- 397. 1909-13. 

Fasc. iii. Inscriptions depuis le Tresor des Atheniens 
jusqu’aux bases de Gelon. By G. Daux and 
A. Salac. 

Fasc. iv. Monuments des Messeniens, de Paule-Emile et de 
Prusias. By G. Colin. 

pp. vi + 178 -b 19 plates. 1922-30. 

Fasc. V. Les comptes du iv^ siecle. By E. Bourguet. 

pp- 357 -r 6 plates. 1932. 

Tome IV. Monuments figures. Sculpture. 

Fasc. i. Art primitif. Art archaique du Peloponnese et 
des lies. By Th. Homolle. pp. 65. 1909. 

Fasc. ii. Les Tresors ioniques. By Ch. Picard and P. de 
la Coste Messeliere, pp. ii -f- 196. 1928. 

Fasc. iii. Sculptures des Temples. By P. de la Coste- 
Alesseliere. pp. 85. 1931. 

Sculptures grecques de Delphes. Album of plates with 
introduction by Ch. Picard and P. de la Coste- 
Messeliere. pp. 49 + 87 plates. 1909-27. 

Tome V. Monuments figures. Petits bronzes, terres-cuites, 
antiquites diverses. By P. Perdrizet. 

pp, viii + 224 -f- 27 plates. 1908. 

Megara, Hanell (K.) Megarische Studien. 

9 i PP* 226. Lund. 1934. 

Orehomenos. Kunze (E.) Orchomenos iii. Die Keramik der 
frtihen Bronzezeit. [Bayer. Abh. N.F. 8.] 

Ill X 9 in. pp. 99 + 34 plates. Munich. 1934. 


Dell (J.) Das Erechtheion in Athen. 

iij X 7i in. pp. 32. Briinn. 1934. 


Valmin (N.) Rapport preliminaire de Pexpedition en Messenie, 
1933- [Bull, de Lund, 1933 - 34 -] 

9 i X 6| in. pp. i6. Lund. 1934. 
Mycenae. Karo (G.) Die Schachtgraber von Mykenai. Text 
and plates. 

I2| X 9I in. pp. 372; 175 plates. Munich. 1930. 
Nauplia. Gerola (G.) Le fortificazioni di Napoli di Romania. 
[Ann. d. scuola (ital.) di Atene, xiii, xiv.] 

12 X 8i in. pp, 66. Bergamo. 1934. 

Italy, 

Guida dTtalia del Touring Club Italiano. At traverse IT t alia, vi. 
Toscana, parte ii. 

ii| X 8f in. pp. 254. Milan, 1935. 
Guida pratica di luoghi di soggiorno e di cura dTtalia. Parte ii. 

Le stazioni Alpine. Vol. ii. Le stazioni della \"enezia 
Tridentina, del Cadore e della Carnia. 

6 X 9i in. pp, 223. Milan. 1935. 
Gamurrini (G. F.) Bibliografia delP Italia antica. Parte generale, 
parte prima — Le origini. Vol. i. Preistoria, Paletno- 
logia Italiana, II Paese (Geologia). 

io| X 7| in. pp. Ixxv -f 469. Rome. 1933. 
Faure (G.) Le visage de ITtalie. 

I2f X gi in. pp. 384. Rome. 1934. 
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Gregorovius (F.) Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. 8 
vols. 

8i X 5Jr in. pp. X ^ 636 'av. per voL). Stuttgart. 

1886-96. 


Egger (H,) Romische Veduten, vol. i. 

13^ X i8i-in. pp. 52. Menna. 1932. 
Huelsen (C.) Le chiese di Roma nel medio evo. 

I of X 7f in. pp. cxv — 640. Florence. i 9 - 7 * 
Loewy (E.) Quesiti intorno alia lupa Capitolina. [Studi Etrus- 
chij viii.] 

iofx 74 i^- PP- 30- Florence. 1934. 


Albingaunum. Lamboglia (X.) Per Tarcheologia ^ di Albin- 
gaunum. 9^ :< 6i in. pp. 103. Ingaunia. 1934. 

. Topografia storica delP Ingaunia neiP antichita. 

gi X 6| in. pp. 114. Albenga. 1933. 

Aquileia. Zandoxati (V.) La distruzione di Aquileja. 

X 4 in. pp. 16. Gorizia. 1869. 

Atella. Muro (V. de) Ricerche storiche e critiche sulla origine, 
ie vicende, e la rovina di Atella, antica citta della 
Campania. 

8f x 5^ in. pp. 200. X^aples. 1840. 

Bury (J. B.) Review of Freeman’s History of Sicily. [Herma- 
thena, 1892.] 8 x 5 in. pp. 6. 1892. 


Ragusa. Dujcev (I.) Awisi di Ragusa. [Orient, christ. anal., 
loi.] 9i X 6i in. pp. xlvii ~ 295. Rome. 1935. 

A’. Africa, 

Hurd (H. P.) The topography of Punic Carthage. 

9 i‘ PP* + ^ 5 * Williamsport, Pa. 1934. 

Youssouf Kama!, Quelques eclaircissements epars sur mes ‘ Monu- 
menta cartographica Africae et Aegypti.’ 

12 X 9i in. pp. 217. Leiden. 1935. 

Central Europe. 

D^chelette (J.) Manuel d’archeologie prehistorique, ceitique et 
gallo-romaine. vi. Archeologie gallo-romaine. By A. 
Grenier. 2 vols. 

9 X 5J in. pp. 1095. Paris. 1934. 

Id. Another copy. 

Smith (J.-E. Valentin-) Fouilles dans la vallee du Formans (Ain) 
en 1862. Documents pour servir a I’histoire de la 
campagne de Jules Cesar contre les Helvetes. 

9f X 6i in. pp. vii ^ 153, Lvon. 1888. 

West (L. C.) Roman Gaul : the objects of trade. 

8i X 51 in. pp. xi ~ 191. Oxford. 1935. 


Norden (E.) Alt-Germanien. 

gl X 6 f in. pp. xi 4- 325. Leipsic and Berlin. 

1934. 

Albiola, \ OLLGRAFF (C. W.) Albiobola. [Wetenschappen Med., 
Ixxx.] 9I A 6J in. pp. 25. Amsterdam. 1935. 
Bonn. Museum Jahresberichte, 1927, 1929, 1930 31, 1932, 1933. 
Bonner Jahrb. 133, 135-39]. '' 

A 7i io. Bonn, etc. 1928-34. 
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Neuwied. Doro\v \\ Romische Aherihumer in und um 
Xeuwied am Rhein. 

^ 9 h in* PP- - 4 - i68. Berlin. 1826. 
Wuerttemberg. Bittel K.) Die Kelten in Wiirttemberg. 
[Rom.-germ. Forsch. 8.] 

12-2' y 9I in. pp. 128. Berlin. 1934. 


Kuzsinszky (V.) Aquincum: Ausgrabungen und Funde. 

^ ^ 5I in. pp. 234. Budapest. 1934. 

Grabar (A.) L Eglise de Boiana. [Mon. de Fart en Bulgarie^ i.] 

^ _ i2i '< 9 j in. pp. X 4 - 88. Sofia. 1924. 
Rachenov (A4 Eglises de ^lesemvria. [^lon. de Fart en Bulgarie, 
ii-] _ i2f gin. pp. ix 4- no. Sofia. 1932. 

Filow (B. D.) ^ Die Grabhugelnekropole bei Duvanlij in Siidbul- 
garicn. 8J in. pp. vii -f 242. Sofia. 1934. 

Roumania. Notice sur les antiquites de la Roumanie. [Expos, 
univ. de Paris, 1867.] 

II X 7i in. pp. 86, Paris. 1868. 
Panaitescu (E.) Moment! della civilta romana nella Mesia. 
[Stud. rom. nel Mondo, ii.] 

qi 6f in. pp. 28, Bologna. 1935. 
Vindonissa. Belart > R. Laur- i Vindonissa : Lager und Vicus. 
[Rom.-germ. Forsch. 10.] 

gi in. pp. vii + 105. Berlin and Leipsic. 


1935- 


Roman Britain. 


Haverfield (F.) The Romanisation of Roman Britain. 4th 
edition. 9 x 5^- in. pp. 91. Oxford. 1927, 
CoUingwood (R. G.) and Taylor (M, V,) Roman Britain in 1933. 

[J.R.S. xxiv, 2.] II X 7i in. pp. 26. 1934. 

Boumphrey (G. M.) Along the Roman roads. 

7 iX 4 fin. pp. 149- 1935. 
Passmore (A. D,) The earthen-hill top camps of Wessex. 

X 5i in. pp. 7. .Swindon. 1934. 


Carisbrooke. Spickerxell AV.) Carisbrooke. Isle of Wight: The 
Roman \hlla. 

7 > qf in. pp. 10. Newport^ I.O.W. i860. 
RocMord. PoLLiTT A\ .) The archaeology^ of Rochford Hundred 
and S.E. Essex. 

54 in. pp* 59. Southend-on-Sea, 1935* 
Sarum. Bushe-Fox ij. P.) Old Sarum. 

81 - X 5 i in. pp. 20. 1934. 


ANTIQUITIES 

Legal and Political [Greek). 

Erdmann (W.) Die Ehe im alten Griechenland. [Munch. Beitr. 
z. Pap. -forsch, 20.] 

8f X 6 in. pp, xi -f 420. Munich. 1934. 
Garcopino (J.) L'ostracisme athenien. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xii ~ 257. Paris. 1935. 
Griffith (G. T.) The mercenaries of the Hellenistic world. 

8i 5^ in. pp. X -r 340. Cambridge, 1935*^ 
Zancan (P.) II monarcato ellenistico nei suoi dementi federativi. 

10 7J in. pp. viii -r 150* Padua. 1934. 
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Legal and Political [Roman). 

Rudolph (H.) Stadt und Staat im romischen Italien. 

9^ X in. pp. viii -r 257. Leipsic. 1935. 
Westrup (C. W.) Introduction to early Roman Law. ii. Joint 
family and family property. 

io| X yf in. pp. 192. Copenhagen and London. 

^ 934 - 

Monier (R.) Manuel elementaire de droit remain, i. 

9X5! in. pp. viii +657. Paris. 1935. 
Schulz (F.) Prinzipien des romischen Rechts. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xi 188. Munich. 1934. 
Zancan (L.) Ager publicus : ricerche di storia e di diritto. 

10 X 7 in. pp. vii -p 114. Padua. 1935. 
Maschi (C, A.) Disertiones : ricerche intorno alia divisibilita del 

consortium nel diritto romano antico. 

10x6^ in. pp. vi -7- 59. Milan. 1935. 
Ehrhardt (A.) Litis aestimatio im romischen Formularprozess. 

X oi i^- PP- "^^iii + 205. Munich. 1934. 
Bruhl (H, Levy-) Quelques problemes du tres ancien droit rornain. 

9 X 5I in. pp. 183. Paris. 1934. 
Mellor (A.) Les conceptions du crime politique sous la republique 
romaine. qf x 6| in. pp. 90. Paris. 1934. 
Foertseh (B.) Die politische Rolle der Frau in der romischen 
Republik. [Wurzburger Stud. z. Altertumswiss. 5.] 
gi X in. pp. 126. Stuttgart. 1935. 
Niccollni (G.) I fasti dei tribuni della plebe. 

94 X 7 in. pp. xiv -P 589. Milan. 1934. 
Volkmann (H.) Zur Rechtsprechung im Principat des Augustus: 

historische Beitrage. [Miinch. Beitr. z. Pap.-forsch. 
21.] 84 X 5J in. pp. xiii + 227. Munich. 1935. 

Pelham (H.) The imperial domains and the colonate. 

8 X 5 in. pp, 28. 1890. 

Gage (J.) Les jeux seculaires de 204 ap. J.-C. et la dynastic des 
Severes. [Melanges d’arch. et d'hist. li.] 

10 X 7 in. pp. 46. Paris. 1934. 
Palanque (J.-R). Essai sur la prefecture du pretoire du Bas- 
empire. 

10 X 64 in. pp. xvi — 144. Paris. 1933. 


Aliscellaneous Antiquities . 


2nd ed. with add. 


Tozer (H. F.) History of ancient geography, 
notes by Tvl. Cary. 

li ^ oi PP* ^^i + 387- Cambridge. 1935. 
Neugebauer (0.) Vorlesungen iiber Gesch. d. ant. mathemat. 
Wissensch. i. Vorgriechische Mathematik. 

94 X 64 in. pp, xii ^212. Berlin. 1934. 
Bieber (M.) Entwicklungsgeschichte der griechischen Tracht. 

124 X 9i in. pp, 64, Berlin. 1024. 
Deane (J. B.) The Roman legion. 


^ 5 PP- 37 - [n-d.] 

Bratianu (G. I.) La distribution de For et les raisons economiques 
de la division de Fempire rornain. [Istros, i.] 

lOj X 7i ii^- pp- 26. Bucarest. 1934. 
Davies (0.) Roman mines in Europe. 

9X5! PP- xii -r 291, Oxford. 1935. 
Hawes (A. B.) Citizens of long ago. (Sketches of life in the Roman 
Empire.) 

9x6 in. pp. vii ^ 183. New York. 


1934* 
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RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY 

Harrison (J. E.) The religion of ancient Greece. 

6f X 4^ in. pp. 64. 1921. 

Kern (0.) Die Religion der Griechen. n. Die Hochbltite bis 
zum Ausgange des fiinften Jahrhunderts. 

gh X in. pp. v ~ 319. Berlin. 1935. 
Brady (T. A.) The reception of the Egyptian cults by the Greeks, 
330-30 B.c. [Univ. Missouri Stud, x.] 

X 7 i PP- Columbia. 1935. 
Robert (C.) Archaeologische Maerchen aus alter und neuer Zeit. 

gl X 6 in. pp. 205. Berlin. 1886. 


Dioscuri. Chapouthier (F.) Les Dioscures au service d’une 
deesse. 10 x in. pp. viii -^381. Paris. 1935. 
Mater Matuta, Halberstadt (M.) Mater Matuta. [Frankf. 
Stud. 2. Relig. viii.] 

9 i X 6i in. pp. 69. Frankfurt a 'Main. 1934. 
Orpheus, Krueger (A.) Quaes tiones orphicae. 

X 5I in. pp. 77. Halle. 1934. 

Guthrie (W. K. C.) Orpheus and Greek religion. 

9 5i in. pp. xix — 287. 1935. 

Norden (E.) Orpheus und Eurydice. [Preuss. Sitz.-ber. 
1934, xxii.] 

lOj X in. pp. 60. Berlin. 1934. 

— — — Furtwaengler (A.) Orpheus. [VVinkelmann. Programm, 
50.] io| X 8J in. pp. ir. Berlin. 1890. 


Massonneau (E.) La magie dans Tantiquite romaine. 

10 X 6i- in. pp. vii — 267. Paris. 1934. 
Sauter (F.) Der romische Kaiserkult bei Martial und Statius. 

9 ^ X 6|- in. pp. 178. Stuttgart. 1934. 
Herrmann (L.) Du Golgotha au Palatin. 

71 X 5 in. pp. 205. Brussels. 1934. 
Simpson (W. D,) The Celtic Church in Scotland. [Aberdeen 
Univ, Stud, iii.] 

10 X 7i- in. pp. 120. Aberdeen. 1935. 


Roes (A,) Het Hakenkruis Arisch? 

8 X 5^ in. pp. vi 81. Haarlem, 1934- 

ART 

Architecture, 

Statham (H. H.) A short critical history of architecture. 2nd ed. 

8f 5I in' pp. xiv ^ 563. 1927. 

Deman (E. B. van) The building of the Roman aqueducts. 

12 X 9 in. pp. xi 440. Washington. 1934- 

Schlumberger (D.) Les formes anciennes du chapiteau corinthien 
en Syrie, en Palestine et en Arabic. [Syria, xiv.] 

II X 9 in. pp. 34 ^ 1 1 plates. Paris. 1933. 
Ebersolt (J,) Monuments d’architecture byzantine. 

13 X 10 in. pp. vi — 217. Paris. 1934. 
Forbes (R. J.) Notes on the history of ancient roads and their 
construction. 

loj- X 75 in. pp. xii 182. Amsterdam. 1934* 

[Forbes (R, J.)] The story of bitumen from the earliest times up 
to the nineteenth century a.d. 

9ix6fin. pp. 63. [1934.] 
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Sculpture, 


Waee (A. J. B.) An approach to Greek sculpture. 

7i X 4f in. pp. 52. Cambridge. 1935, 
Sauerlandt (M.) Griechische Kldwerke. Revised ed. 

loi X in. pp. viii — 80 plates, Leipsic. 1933. 
Buschor (E.) A'ltsamische Standbilder. i, ii. 1934. 

12J X 9i in. pp. 1-42, figs. 1-145. Berlin. 

In Progress. 

Furtwaengler (A.) Eine argivische Bronze. [Winkelmann. Pro- 
gramm, 50.] 

loi >. 8J in. pp. 29. Berlin. 1890. 
Scheuer (A.) Die Falschung der ludovisischen Thronlehne. 

12^ X 8f in. pp. 21. Teplitz-Schonau. 1934* 
Welters (P.) PolyMets Doryphoros. 

I2| X gi in. pp. 25. Munich. 
Scheuer (A.) Der verkannte Orestes, 

Ilf 8i in. pp. 6. Teplitz-Schonau. 1934* 
Berlin Museums, Fiihrer durch das Pergamonmuseum. By W. 
von Alassow. 


■jiy jin. pp._i44. Berlin. _ 1932. 
Rizzo (G. E.) Thiasos : bassorelievi greci di soggetto dionisiaco. 

14 X 10 in. pp. 56. Rome. 1934* 
Rizzo (G. E,) La base di Augusto (Sorrento, museo correale di 
Terranova) . 

12J X 8| in. pp. 108. Naples. 1933. 
Hinks (R. P.) Greek and Roman portrait-sculpture. 

8 X 5J in. pp. vii + 35. 1935. 

Id. Another copy. 

Paribeni (R.) II ritratto nelP arte antica. 

13^ X 9^ in. pp. 40 -[- 365 plates. Milan. 1934. 
Boehringer (R.) Platon. Bildnisse und Nachweise. 

I of X 8f in. pp. 32 — 92 plates. Breslau. 1935* 


Other Arts. 


Burr (D.) Terra-cottas from ^Myrina in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 


ii-i /: 8f in. pp. V — 86. Vienna, 1934. 
Alexandria. Societe royale d'archeologie. Monuments de 
dTg\^pte greco-romaine. Vol. 2. fasc. 2. Terrecotte 
figurate greche e greco-egizie del Aluseo di Alessandria. 
By E. Breccia. 

14-I- X I of in. pp. 72; 122 pi. Bergamo. 1934. 
Corpus vasorum antiquorum. Italia, fasc. x. Rodi, fasc. ii. By 
G.Jacopi. 13 V 9! in. pp. 25. Rome. 1934- 

Berlin State Museums. Fuhrer durch das Antiquarium. ii. Vasen. 
\"on K. A. Neucrebauer, 

8 .X 5 in. pp. 224. Berlin. 1932. 
Ure (P. N.) Aryballoi and figurines from Rhitsona in Boeotia. 

II X 7 i PP* — 107* Cambridge. 1934- 
Revelstoke collection. Sale catalogue of ancient Greek pottery, 
the property of Lord Revelstoke. 


^ 92 ' X 6 in. pp. 14. 1935. 

Filow (B. D.) Les miniatures de PEvangile du roi Jean Alexandre 
a Londres. [Mon. de Part en Bulgarie, iii.] 

pp. xii 4- 56. Sofia. 1934. 

Les mmiatures de la chronique de Manasses a la biblio- 

theque du \ atican, [Cod. e Vat. select!, xvii.] 

15 / I if in. pp. 84. Sofia. 1927. 



Pfister (R.) Textiles de Palmyre. 

ii|- X 9 in. pp. 76. Paris. 1934. 


Music. 


Huchzermeyer (H.") Aulos und Kithara in der griechischen Musik 
bis zum Ausgang der klassischen Zeit. 

5 f PP- 76* Emsdetten. 1931. 

Doutzaris (P.) La rythmique dans la poesie et la musique des 
grecs anciens. [Rev. d. et. gr. xlvii.] 

9f X 6^ in. pp. 49. Paris. 1934. 

Monumenta musicae byzantinae. Edd. C. Hoeg, H. J. \V. Tillyard, 
and E. Wellesz. I. Sticherarium. Codex Vindo- 
bonensis Theol. Graec. 181. 

'' 9 i PP- A 325 plates. Copenhagen. 


Subsidia. 
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I, I. Handbook ot the middle Bvzantine musical notation. 
By H. J. W, Tillyard. 

ioiv7i in. pp. 49. Copenhagen. 1935. 

I, 2. La notation ekphonetique. Par C. Hoeg. 

loi - in. pp. 162. Copenhagen. 1935. 


LATER ART 

Arcbeologia cristiana, Atti del iii congresso internazionale. 
Ravenna, 25-30 Settembre 1932. 

loj :< 7J in. pp. viii A 528. Rome. 1934. 
Rice (D, Talbot) Byzantine Art. 

8i :< 5i in. pp. xiii A 255. Oxford. 1935. 


COINS 

Sylloge nummorum graecorum. ii. The Lloyd Collection. Parts 
iii, iv. \*elia to Eryx. 

I5i X Ilf in. pp. 32. 1934- 

Milne (J. G.) X otes on the Aberdeen University collection. 

[X^um. C’hron. xiv.] 8| 5^ in. pp. 6. 1934- 

Levasseur (E.) De la valeur des monnaies romaines. 

8 X 5 in. pp. 65. Paris. 1879. 
Gren (E.) Der Mlinzfund von \hminacium. 

9^ X 6 in. pp. 64. Uppsala, 1934- 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Inscriptiones Graecae. VoL IX. Edilio minor. Part i, fasc. i. 
Inscrip tiones Aetoliae. Ed. G. Klaffenbach. 

14 loi in. pp. Ivi A 128. Berlin. 1932. 
Inscriptiones graecae Siciliae etinfimae Italiae ad jus pertinentes. 
Edd. V. Arangio-Ruiz and A. Olivieri. 

9I X 6| in. pp. xii — 289. Milan. 1925. 
Orpbica. Lamellae aureae orphicae. Ed. A. Olivieri. 

7J X 5 in. pp. 28. Bonn. 1915. 

Attica, etc. Ziebarth iE.) Xeue \Arfluchungstafein aus Attika, 
Boiotien und Euboia. [Preuss. Sitz.-ber. 1934, xxxiii.] 
loj X 7i in. pp. 31- Berlin. 1934. 
Epidaurus. Maas -'P.'; Epidaurische Hymnen. [Schr, d. Konigs- 
berg. Gesells. Geisteswiss. ix.] 

10 X 7i in. pp. 36. Halle. 1933. 
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Fahan Mura. Macalister (R. A. S.) The inscriptions on the 
slab at Fahan Mura, Co. Donegal. [J. Soc. Ant. 
Ireland, 1929.] 

10 X in. pp. 10. Dublin. 1929. 
Olynthus. Robinson (D. M.) Inscriptions from Olynthus, 1934. 
[Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. Ixv.] 

glxbiin. pp. 35. 1934. 

Smyrna. Herzog (R.) Ein Asklepios-Hymnus des Aristeides von 
Smyrna. [Preuss. Sitz.-ber. 1934, xxiii.] 

io|- X 7J in. pp. 20. Berlin. 1934. 


Barrow (R. H.) A selection of Latin inscriptions. 

yi X 5 in. pp. vi — 91. Oxford. 1934. 

Inscriptiones Italiae. Vol. X. Regio X. Fasc. 2. Parentium. Ed, 
A. Degrassi. 

13! X io| in. pp. xxiv -r lo?- Rome. 1934. 

Shanganagh. Purser fL. C.) Classical inscriptions at Shan- 
ganagh Castle, Co. Dublin, [Proc. R. Irish Acad, 
xxxvii.] I of X in. pp. 33. Dublin. 1925. 

Soueida. Dunand (M.) Le Musee de Soueida : Inscriptions et 
monuments figures. [Miss, arch, au Djebel Druze.] 

II X 9 in. pp. 1 15. Paris. 1934. 


Danielsson (0, A.) Etruskische Inschriften in handschriftlicher 
Ueberlieferung. 

9j X 6 in. pp. viii — 84. Uppsala. 1928. 

PAPYRI 

Papyri. Bibliography: Graeco-Roman Egypt, 1930-31, 1931-32, 
1932-33* 3 [J.E.A. xviii, xix, xx.] 

ii X 8f in. pp. 28 per part. 1932-34. 

Sigala (A.) Moropia Tfjs 'EAArjviKfjs ypa9fis. 

gi 6f in. pp. viii — 327. vSalonica. 1934. 

Preisigke (F.) Berichtungsliste der griechischen Papyrusurkunden 
aus Aegypten. 2 vols. (vol. 2 by F. Bilabel'). 

10 X 6f in. pp. 417 (av. pervoL). Berlin; 

Heidelberg. 1922-33. 

Otto (W.) and Wenger (L.) Edd. Papyri und Aitertumswissen- 
schaft. [Munch. Beitr. z. Pap.-forsch. 19.] 

8f X 5f in. pp, xii -r- 476. Munich. 1934. 

Papiri greci e la t ini, vol. xi. 

ii^ X 8 in. pp. X — 178, Florence. 1935. 

Papyri, Select, ii. Official documents. iVith Engl, transl. by 
A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6f X 4 i- in. pp, xxxvii — 608. 1934. 

Berlin Museums. Aegyptische Urkunden aus den staatlichen 
Museen zu Berlin. Griechische Urkunden v, 2. Der 
Gnomon des Idios Logos. Part 2. Der Kommentar. 
By Woldemar Graf Uxkull-Gyllenband. 

loi X 7 PP* ttb. Berlin. 1934. 

Wilcken (U.) Urkunden der Ptolmaerzeit i Aeltere Funde). 
ii. Papyri aus Oberagypten t i 1 . 

13! loi in. pp. iv ~ 8q. Berlin. 1935. 

Westermann (W, L.) and Hasenoerhl (E. S.) Zenon Papyri, i. 

II ■ 8f in. pp. X— 177. Xew York. 1934. 

Giessen. Papyri landanae, Fasc. 7. Griechische Verwaltungs- 
urkunden. ^ By D. Curschmann. 

10 « 6J in. pp. 90. Berlin and Leipsic. 1934. 
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Bell (H. I.) and Skeat (T. C.) Fragments of an unknown Gospel 
and other early Christian papyri. 

loi X 7 l in. pp. X - 4 - 63. 1935. 

Ostraca, 

Michigan. Amundsen (L.) Greek ostraca in the University of 
Michigan collection. Part i. Texts. 

1 1 X 8 in. pp. XX ~ 232. Ann Arbor. 1935. 
Brooklyn. Preaux (G.) Les ostraca grecs de la collection 
Charles-Edwin Wilbour au musee de Brooklyn. 

9I X ^4 in. pp. 125. New York. 1935. 

Manuscripts. 

Goptica. I. Homelies coptes de la Vaticane. i. By H. de Vis. 

9J X 6 in. pp. 220. Copenhagen. 1922. 
Manuscripts. Catalogus codicum astrologorum graecorum. \"ol. 

XL ii. Codices Hispanienses. Part ii. Codices Scori- 
alenses, Matri tenses, Caesaraugustani. Ed. C. O. 
Zuretti. 

10 X in. pp. vii — 217. Brussels. 1934. 
Rand (E. K.) and Jones (L. W.) Studies in the Script of Tours, ii. 
The earliest book of Tours. 

15 X lijin. pp. xvii — 136. Cambridge, Mass. 

1934- 
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TWEXTY-FIRST LIST OF 

ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 

VIEWS, EXCAVATIONS, ETC. 

The East. 

C6251 Dura-Europos, Mithraeum: relief of Mithras in niche. 

C6252 ,, ,, smaller relief with Palmyrene insc. 

C6253 ,, fresco of Osthanes [?] . 

C6254 ,j ,, Mithras hunting. 

C6255 ,, .. inscr, recording restoration. 

C6i6i Khorsahad, gate^vay: winged bull and winged genius. 

Asia Minor. 

C5777 Assos from the sea. 

C5778 j, the harbour. 

C5993 Brusa, the city and Mt. Olympus from the citadel. 

C5994 5j the Green Mosque. 

C5995 „ ^ „ ,, courtyard. 

C5996 ,, Yeshil Tiirbeh. 

C5700 Cnidus, the mainland from the peninsula. 

C5779 Halicarnassus, coats of arms in Budrun castle. 

C5780 ,, ,, ,, 

C5997 Perg-amon, view of the town from acropolis. 

C6405 Consteintinople, Kiicuck Ayasofia : entrance to courtyard. 

Cyprus. 

C6100 Sketch map shewing classical and later sites. 

C6099 Relief map. 

C6086 Agia Irini : collection of statues, as found {Antike, 1933, pi. 25). 

C6096 Famagusta, Hadrianic sarcophagus. 

C6091 Kouklia (old Paphos), 1934. 

C6092 ,, inscription from old Paphos. 

C6097 Paphos, St. George ^late Roman columns in foreground). 

C6093 Salamis, aerial view. 

C6094 ,, Hadrianic forum from \V., 1934. 

Cbo95 ,, ‘ Marble forum,’ 1934. 

C6090 Vouni : from S.E. 

C6087 ,, palace peristyle, with megaron behind {Antike, 1933, p. 271, fig. 5). 

Islands. 

C6147 Chios, village festival. 

C6148 ^ ^ 

C6250 Cnossus, view showing Minoan viaduct and caravanserai (Evans, iv, fig. 927). 

C6242 ,, portico of X. entrance passage, reconstituted (Evans, Palace^ iv, fig. 7). 

C6136 ,, S.W. entrance : horns of consecration. 

C6151 Cos, Roman theatre. 

C6406 Ikaria, H. Kirikos from \\\ 

C6415 „ Phrantato: trees in bloom. 

C5998 Rhodes, the harbour. 

>> Street of the Knights: Papal arms between those of England and France. 
C6154 ,, thermal station (^near Camirus). 

Cbooo Thera, lava cliffs with town above. 

C6426 ,, the Tois 9iAots phallus. 

C5999 jj boats coming off. 

Greece. 

C6162 Athens, the Acropolis from X'.E. 

C6163 „ „ ,, S.W. 

C 577 ^ Parthenon, interior: restoration by Thiersch (Falke, Hellas und Rom, p. 153). 

C6138 Delphi, view' over Marmaria looking E. towards Arachova. 

C6139 Malea, sunset over the Cape. 

C3986 Olympus, the summit from Megalo Castania. 

C6259 Ol^thus, a bathroom. 

C5770 Peiraeus : restored view, shewing long w^alls reaching to Athens. 
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1 ^ 


C6492 

C6489 

C6493 

c6i59 

C6160 

C6436 

C6501 

C6478 


B3801 

B3802 

B3803 

B3804 

B3805 

B3806 

B3807 

B3808 

B4473 

B4474 

B4478 

B4476 

B4477 

B4486 

B4482 

B4061 

B4483 

B4484 

B44S5 

B4479 

B4475 

B4480 


C63O3 

C6507 

C6198 

C6193 

C6194 

C6185 

C6176 

C6177 

C6178 

C6179 

C6180 

B4395 

C6141 


B7105 

B7106 

B3809 

B7101 

B7102 

B7103 

B7104 

C6227 

C6224 


C6166 

C6170 

C6257 

C6167 

C6256 

C6165 

C6169 


C6243 

C6244 

C6245 


Perachora, the temple and cove from XAV. 

,3 the stoa from S.W. 

,, from above chapel of St. John. 

,3 young shepherd. 

3, excavation group. 

Rhamnus, the temples from M'. 

Styx, the waterfall at the source. 

Thoricus, the theatre : cavea from E. 

Rome. 

Map of Rome, Roma Quadrata. 

Septimontmm. 
time of Servius. 
republican. 

Augustan age. 

Julian and Claudian age. 

Flavian age, 

3rd and 4th cent, a . d . 

Plan shewing the Seven Hills and the walls of Servius. 

,3 „ principal sites (classical and later). 

View across Rome from S. Pietro di Montorio. 

The Capiiol : view looking W. over the Aurelian bronze. 

3, view over buildings since demolished for the Trajan market. 

The Palatine : Domus Aurea, octagonal hall from abov^e. 

Arch of Constantine, with troops marching through (shewing scale) . 
Forum of Trajan : column and market buildings. 

Argentina site : view of the temples from air. 

Mausoleum of Hadrian : aerial view after clearance work, 

St. Peter's, the piazza and part of the Vatican : aerial view. 

Piazza di S. Pietro, seen from the dome. 

The Temple of Vesta, the Tiber and the insula Tiberina, 

Tomb of Cecilia Metella and Campagna. 

Italy. 

Metapontum, Tavole Paladine : X. row from S.E. 

,, ,, ,, from E. 

Ravenna, S. Apollinare in Classe: interior. 

,, the cathedral; exterior. 

the cathedral baptisterv' : interior. 

,, tomb of Galla Placidia ; interior. 

,, S. Vitale: the apse. 

17 57 55 

,5 5 5 the gallery. 

55 55 55 

,, ,, a capital. 

Vesuvius, view of crater in action, 1934. 


Palermo, Monreaie: the cloisters. 

Roman Empire. 

El Djem, the amphitheatre: exterior. 

,, ,, interior, vaulted corridor. 

Tebessa, the temple. 

Timgad, the triumphal arch : general view from E. 

,, ,, ,3 the east face. 

„ ,, ,, from S.E. 

3, the theatre from S.W. 

Danube road of Trajan shewing commemorative tablet. 

Rochdale, Roman road near. 

ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Amatbus, silver bowl from : detail of design {JHS. 1933, ph 3)- 
Khafaje, stone plaque : festival scenes. 

Mari, statuette of a king from : with Semitic Akkadian inscr. 

Ras Shamra, embossed gold plate. 

Syalck, early Persian jug from. 

Tell Asmar : Sumerian cult statues. 

Ur, alabaster statuette (ra. 3300 b . c .), 

MINOAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Amphora with ‘ octopods in. sandy pools, ^ L.M. i ia (Evans, Palace, iv, fig. 240). 
55 papyrus and lily design Evans, Palace, iv, fig. 268). 

3, design of double axes, reeds and rosettes (Evans, Palace, iv, fig, 285a). 
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C6241 Fresco of charging bull and olive tree (Evans, Palace, iv, fig. 8). 

C6229 ,, bull leaping: Cnossus. 

C6246 Stone statuette of tiara'd goddess from Crete (Evans, Palace, iv, supp. pi. 45). 

C6247 Goddess holding snake: limestone statuette (Evans, Palace, iv, supp. pi. 47). 

C6248 Alabaster amphora from sculptor’s workshop (Evans, Palace, iv. fig. 8756). 

C6249 Ring of Minos, intaglio design (Evans, Palace, iv, fig. 917). 

C6137 Gold grave mask (Schliemann, Mycenae and Tiryns, 1878, p. 220, Xo, 331). 

C6164 Anthropomorphic vase. Vidra, Roumania. 

ART. 

C6171 Proto-Ionic capital from Megiddo. ca. 950 b.c. 

C6085 ,, pilaster from Tamassos. 

C6i68 ‘ Early Apollo.’ Met. Mus. X.Y. [JHS. 1933, pi. 4) * full face. 

C6175 ^ pi. 5, profile to 1 . 

C5797 Athena Parthenos, statuette. 3 views. Belgrade {Jahrb. 1932, Arch, An^,, p. 94). 
C6088 Head from Vouni. Stockholm [Antike, 1933, pi. 29). 

C6089 ,, Potamia, C\"prus. C\prus Mus. 

C6314 Gorgon: bronze from Perachora, 6th cent. 

C6315 Xike ,, ,, 

C6317 Aphrodite and Erotes; bronze mirror handle from Perachora, 6th cent. 

C6321 Heracles, bronze statuette from Perachora. ca. 500 b.c. 

C6258 ,, ,, ,, Boeotia. Benaki Mv^., Athens. 

C5800 Athena with owl. Bronze statuette. Elgin Coll., B.M. 

C6098 Septimius Severus: head of bronze statue. Cyprus Mus. 

C6325 Terracotta temple model. 8th cent. Perachora. 

C5796 Early seated female terracotta from Perachora. Rhodian. 2 Views. 

C6172 Terracotta male head, late 6th cent. (Agora excavations, 1934). 

C6i 10 Boeotian or Cycladic vases from Vulci (Montelius, Civ. prim, en Italic, II, pi. 260, 5, 6), 
C6348 Fragment of orientalising crater from Perachora : two heads. 

B4490 Half-moulds of terra sigillata bowls. Colchester. 

B4487 Rome, domus Aurea: fresco of a goat. 

B4481 Leptis Magna mosaic : fishing with rod and landing net. 

C6199 Ravenna, S. Apollinare in Classe: The Good Shepherd. 

C6189 ,, ,, Xuovo: Virgins. 

C6190 ,, ,, ,, Magi. 

C6191 ,, ,, ,, Christ enthroned. 

C6192 ,, ,, ,, palace. 

C6197 ,, archbishop’s palace: the Virgin. 

C6i88 ,, Arian baptistery : Baptism of Christ. 

C6195 5, the cathedral baptistery^ : Baptism of Christ. 

C6196 ,, ,, SS. Peter and Paul. 

C6186 ,, Tomb of Galla Placidia: two saints, vase and doves. 

C6187 ,, ,, ,, St. Lawrence. 

C6i8i ,, S. Vitale: Christ on globe. 

C6182 ,, Melchisedek. 

C6183 ,, ,, Justinian. 

C6184 ,, ,, Theodora. 

COINS. 

B4488 Constantine, /R. Solidus found at Ostia. Obv. only. 

C5772 Zeus Stratios representations on coins {JHS. 1916, p. 66, fig. 2). 

MISCELLANEA. 

C6352 Seal impressions from Perachora. 

C6173 Ladies playing with whirligigs. P\'xis. B.M. (JHS. 1934, p. 4). 

C6174 Whirligigs {JHS. 1934, p. 6). 

C6260 Bronze brazier from Olynthus. 

C5775 Travelling clock from Forbach (Diels, Antike Technik, p. 185). 

C5776 Water-clock of Kiesibios '.Diels, Antike Technik, p. 206). 

B4489 Roman ink-bottles found at Corinth. 

C5969 The Prometheus at Delphi. 1930. 

C5974 

C5975 »j >> ?? 


Kratos. 

Bia. 
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SETS OF SLIDES. 


The main collection of some 10,000 lantern slides can be drawn on in any quantity, large 
or small, for lecturing on practically any branch of classical archaeology. For those who have 
opportunity, no method is so satisfactory as to come in person to the Librar\’, and choose the 
slides from the pictures there arranged in a subject order. 

But the following sets of slides, complete with texts, will be found useful to those lecturers 
who have not facilities for choosing their own slides. The idea of these sets originated with 
the late Mr. G. H. Hallam. The thanks of the Society are also accorded those who have been 
at the pains of undertaking the not easy task of telling a plain tale on the subjects with which 
they are most familiar to a general audience. 

Suitable handbooks dealing with the different subjects can also be lent from the library to 
lecturers in advance of their lectures. 


LIST OF SETS. 


The Prehellenic Age (classified list of slides 
only). 

Early Malta (N. S. Glogstoun). 

The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toynbee). 

Ancient Athens: historical sketch (S.Casson). 

Ancient Athens : topographical (annotated 
list of slides only, D. Brooke). 

The Acropolis (A. H. Smith). 

Ancient Architecture (D. S. Robertson). 

Greek Sculpture (J. Peno>Te). 

The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

Greek Vases (M. A. B. Braunholtz). 

Greek Painting (T. B. L. Webster. This has 
been so arranged that it can be given either 
as two lectures or, by the omission of all 
slides bearing even numbers, as one). 

A Survey of early Greek Coins : 7 slides 
showing 49 coins (P. Gardner). 

Some Coins of Sicily (G. F. Hill). 

Greek Papyri (H. I. Bell). 

Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. Gar- 
diner) , 

Xenophon : the expedition of Cyrus and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis (annotated list of 
slides only, by A. W. and B. I. Lawrence). 

Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 

The Travels of St. Paul (no text). 

The Ancient Theatre (J, T. Sheppard). 

Ancient Life, Greek (annotated list of slides 
only) . 

Some Ancient Handicrafts: (annotated 
list of slides, A. W. Lawrence and W. T. 
Purdon) . 


Greek Scenery (classified list of slides 
only) . 

The Greek Church (classified list of slides 
only) . 

Modern Greek Country Life (classified 
list of slides only) , 


Life in the Roman World (H. H. Symonds). 
Ancient Life, Roman (annotated list of slides). 
Rome (H. M. Last). 

The Roman Forum (G. H. Hallam). 

The Roman Forum, for advanced students 
(T. Ashby). 

The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashby) . 
Trajan’s Market- Buildings (A. H. Smith). 
The Via Appia (R. Gardner). 

The Roman Campagna (T. Ashby). 

Roman Portraiture (Mrs. S. Arthur Strong), 
Romans in Portraiture (H. H. Svmonds). 
Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

Virgil (H. R. Fairclough). 

Pompeii (A. van Buren). 

Ostia (T. Ashby). 

Ostia (R. Meiggs). 

Sicily (H. E. Butler). 

The Roman Rhone (S. E. Winbolt). 

Timgad (H. E. Butler). 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler). 

The Roman Wall (R. G. Collingwood) . 

The Roman Soldier (H. H. Symonds). 

The Religion of Roman Britain (Miss N. G. 
Jolliffe). 


The Byzantine Civilisation ; unillustrated 
(J.B. Bury). 


The sets consist of about 50 carefully selected slides, and the cost of hire, including the 
text and postage to members, is "is. ^d. 

Application should be made to 

The Assistant Librarian, 

Hellenic Society, 

50, Bedford Square, W.C. i. 




**A book that is shut is but a block 





C^^OLOG/c^ 


GOVT. OF INDIA 
Department of Archaeology 

NEW DELHI. 



Plea^ help ns to keep the book 
clean and movii^. 
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